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MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
(LIMITED), 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
281, REGENT STREET, W.; and 2, KING STREET, EC. 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per ANNUM, 
Commencine at ANY DATE. 
N.B.—Free Delivery of Books in all parts of London, Subscriptions from 
TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per ANNUM, 

ComMENcING At ANY DATE. 

Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, thus lessening the 

Cost of Carriage, and obtaining a constant supply of the Best Works. 

LIBRARY BOXES, GRATIS. 

Prospectuses, with full particulars, and Monthly Lists of Books added to the Library, Postage free, 

on application. 
CATALOGUES, ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE. 


POPULAR BOOKS OF THIS SEASON. 
The Letters of Abraham Hayward, Q.C. (750 copies).—Greville’s Reign of Queen Victoria 
(1000).—She, by H. Rider Haggard (2000).—Reminiscences of Sir F. H. Doyle (1000).—Dow- 
den's Life of Shelley.—Oxford Memories, by James Pycroft.—Life of Lord Shaftesbury (750). 
Cruise of H.M.S. *‘ Bacchante” (500).—Kidnapped, by R. Louis Stevenson (1000).—Newra ; a 
Tale of Ancient Rome, by J. W. Graham.—The Reign of Queen Victoria, by Miss Yonge.—Miss 
Cumming’s Wanderings in China (550).—Tennyson's Locksley Hall: Sixty Years After. 
Maine's Popular Government.—The Congo, by H. M. Stanley (570).—Engel’s From Mozart to 
Mario.—Children of Gibcon, by Walter Besant (800).—Longfellow’s Life.—Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy, by Mrs. Burnett.—England’s Case against Home Rule, by A. V. Dicey. —Miss Fay’s Music 
Study in Germany.—Molloy’s Famous Plays.—Letters to Dead Authors, by Andrew Lang. 
Hunting, Shooting, and Racing (Badminton Library Scries).—Doctor Cupid, by Miss Rhoda 
Broughton (775).—Social Arrows, by Lord Brabazon.—King Solomon’s Mines, by H. Rider 

Haggard (1170) ; and Liberalism in Religion, by Rev. W. Page Roberts. 

BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
The following CATALOGUES, published Monthly, will be sent Gratis and Post Free to any address :— 
1. RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, | 3. WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 
At Greatly Reduced Prices In Sets or Separately. 


2. BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, | 4. BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS 


Many being now out of Print. For Presents, Prizes, &c. 


Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest Rates. 
BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 


Binding after any Pattern or Design carried out by the Best Workmen, 


Books bound in the shortest possible time. Extra Strong Leather for Libraries X Book Clubs, 


All Books in. Circulation and on Sale nay be obtained at 


Mudie’s Library, Barton Arcade, Manchester, 


And (by order) from ali Booksell.:rs in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 1 





One Volume, crown 8vo, price 6s, I 
ALLAN QUATERMAIN: | 
BEING AN ACCOUNT OF HIS FURTHER ADVENTURES AND DISCOVERIES 
IN COMPANY WITH SIR HENRY CURTIS, BART., COMMANDER JOHN COOD, R.N., AND 
ONE UMSLOPOCAAS. j 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD, ww 
Author of ‘She,’ ‘King Solomon’s Mines,’ ‘Jess,’ &c. fi 
With 20 Full-page Illustrations, and 10 Vig a - » oe oe raved on Wood by J. D. Cooper from Drawings 


SHE: A History or Apventure. ‘By H. Riper Hacearp, Author of ‘ King 


Solomon's Mines,’ ‘Jess,’ &e, Sixth Edition (Thirty -first to Thirty-fifth Thousand). Crown 8vo. 6s. 

BOYS AND MASTERS: aStory of School Life. By A. H. Grixes, M.A., 
Head Master of Dulwich College. Crown Svo. 3s, 6d. 

THRALDOM : aStory. By Jutian Srureis, Author of ‘ Little Comedies,’ 
‘My Friends and I,’ &e, &e. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 6s. 

MARRYING AND GIVING IN MARRIAGE: a Novel. . By Mrs. 


MOLESWORTH, Author of ‘ Carrots,” &c. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


HESTER’S VENTURE. By the Author of ‘The Atelier du Lys,’ &c. 


New and Cheaper Edition. CrownS8vo. 28. 6d. 


THREE IN NORWAY, By Two or Trem. With a Map and 59 Illus- 


trations from Sketches by the Authors. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. eloth, 





) 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SLANDER. By Epna Lyait, 
Author of ‘ Donovan,’ ‘ We Two,’ &e “p, Svo, One SHILLING, sewed. 
SHILLING STANDARD NOVELS. 

By THE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. | By ELIZABETH M. SEWELL. 
Vivian Grey. The Young Duke, &c. | Amy Herbert. |A Glimpse of the 
Venetia. Contarini Fleming,’ Gertrude. ly World. 
Tancred. &c. vors. 
Sybil. Henrietta Temple, oo oe | Katharine Ashton. 
Coningsby. Lothair. e Experience ot) |Margaret Percival. 
Alroy, Ixion, &c. Endymion. Life. |Laneton Parsonage. 
Price ONE SuiLiine each, boards ; 1s, 6d. eaeh, cloth. | Gleve Hall. | Ursula. 

Irice One Suiicre each, boards 6d, each, € " 
By G. J. WHYTE.MELVILLE. ee ee 
The Gladiators. Holmby House. ————_— 
The Interpreter. | Kate Coventr By ANTHONY TROLLOPE., 
Good for a Dieb te or ¥ The Warden. | Barchester Towers. 
The Q ueen igby Gran Price One Suituime each, boards; 1s. 6d. each, cloth, 

Maries. *' General Bounce. 

Price OnE Suittinc each, boards; 1s, 6d. each, cloth, | By BRET HARTE, 

In the Carquinez Woods. Price Oxe Sutiiana, 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. boards; 1s, 6d. cloth, \ / 
In Trust. | Madam. On the Frontier. | By Shore and Sedge. 
Price ONE SuriuinG each, boards; 1s. 6d. each, cloth Price OnE SHILLING each, sewed. 
By JAMES PAYN. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
Luck of the| Thicker than Water. | The Dynamiter. 

Darrells. beer y Case of Dr. Jekyll & Mr. Hyde. 

Price Cxe SHILLING each, boards ; 1s. 6d. each, cloth. | Price ONE SHILLING eac h, sewed ; ls. 6d. each, cloth, 


London: LONGMA NS, GREEN, & CO. 
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WORKS ON SCIENCE 


WORKS BY CHARLES DARWIN. 


A NATURALIST’S VOYAGE ROUND 
THE WORLD. Crown Sve. 9s. 

THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES, BY 
| ey tua gr} URAL SELECTION. Woodcuts. 

THE VARIATION OF ANIMALS 
Wg ar eggs 

INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS. Wood- 
cuts. Crown 8vo. 14s, 

THE DESCENT OF MAN, AUD 
a eee TO SEX. Wood 

THE EXPRESSION OF THE ENO- 
TIONS IN MAN AND ANIMALS. Ilvstrations 
Crown 8vo. 12s. 

THE MOVEMENTS aap HABITS 
oF aan NG PLANTS. Woodcuts Crown 


THE VARIOUS CONTRIVANCES 


BY WHIC'T ORCHARDS sARE FERTILISED 
BY INSECTS. Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 9s, 


THE EFFECTS OF CROSS AND 
SELF-FERTILISATION IN THE VEGET 
ABLE KINGDOM. Crown 8vo. 12s. 

THE DIFFERENT FORMS OF 
FLOWERS ON PLANTS OF THE SAME 
SPECIES. Woodeuts. Crown $vo. lis, 

THE POWER OF MOVEMENT IN 


PLANTS. With Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. lis. 


THE LIFE OF ERASMUS DARWIN. 


With a Study of his Scientific Works by ERNEST 
* KRAUSE. Portrait and Woodcuts. Crown Svo 
Ts. Gd. 


THE FORMATION OF VEGETABLE 
MOULD THROUGH THE ACTION OF WORMS. 


THE MOON: Considered as a Planet, a World, and a Satellite. By James Nasmyrn, 
C.F., and JAMES CARPENTER, F.R.A.8. With 26 Plates and numerous Woodcuts. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Medium §vo. 2ls. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JAMES NASMYTH, Inventor of the Steam 


Hammer. Edited by SAMUEL SMILES, LL.D. With Portrait and Woodeuts. Small svo. 6s, (Uniform 
with “‘ Self-Help.’’) 


WORKS BY MRS. SOMERVILLE. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. New Edition. Revised. Portrait. Post &vo. 9s. 
THE CONNECTION OF THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES. New Edition, 


Revised Portrait and Illustration. Post 8vo, 9s, 





WALKS IN THE REGIONS OF SCIENCE AND FAITH: A Series of Essays. 


By HARVEY GOODWIN, D.D., L ord Bishop of Carlisle. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HYDROGRAPHICAL SURVEYING. A Description of the Means and 
Methods Employed in Constructing Marine Charts. By Capt. W. J. L. WHARTON, R.N., Hydrograp)y 1 
to the Admiralty. With Illustrations, 8vo. lds. 

A MANUAL OF NAVAL ARCHITECTURE, for the Use of Officers of the 


Navy, the Mercantile Marine, Shipowners, Shipbuilders, and Yachtsmen, By W. H. WHITE. Second and 
Revised Edition. With 150 Illustrations. 8vo. 24s. 


THE STUDENTS ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 


With 600 Woodeuts. PostS8vo. 9s. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY: an Introduction to the 
Study of Statics, Dynamics, Hydrostaties, Light, Heat, and Sound, with numerous examples. By 
SAMUEL NEWTH, M.A., D.D. Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


KIRKES’ HANDBOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. 


With 400 Illustrations. Post 8vo. 14s, 


METALLURGY; THE ART OF EXTRACTING METALS FROM THEIR 
ORES, and adap iting them to various Purposes of Manufacture. By JOIIN PERCY, M.D., F.R.S. The 
following Volumes are now sendy 3 = 

SIL VER AND GOLD. With Illustrations. 8vo. 30s. 
FUEL. With Illustrations. Svo. 30s, 
LEAD. With Illustrations. Svo. 30s. 


HOUSEHOLD SURGERY; or, HINTS FOR EMERGENCIES. By Joun 


SOUTH. Fourth Edition. With New Preface and Additions. With Woodeuts. Feap. 8vo. $s. Gl. 


By Sir Cuarves Lyew, F.R.S. 


By W. Morrant Baker, F.R.C.8. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


‘A work absolutely indispensable to every well-furnished library’—THe Trmes, 


Price 12s, 6d. each in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s. 
Volumes I. to XI. (ApBapDIE—CoNDELL), royal 8vo, of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


Volume XII. will be issued on September 26th, and further Volumes at intepwals of Three Months. 
INTENDING SUBSCRIBERS CAN ENTER THEIR NAMES WITH ANY BOOKSELLER. 


NOTICE.—A fter the 31st of December, 1887, the price of each Volume 
of ‘THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’ will be 
raised from 12s. 6d. to 15s. in Cloth, and from 18s. to 20s. in Half- 
Morocco. This alteration in price is made necessary by the great 
excess of the cost of production above the original estimate. The 
error in the calculation may perhaps be considered pardonable by 
those who have examined the work with sufficient care to appre- 
ciate the labour involved in its accuracy and completeness. 

It may be satisfactory to Subscribers to learn that now that nearly 
one-fourth of the work has been published, and considerably more 
than one-fourth is in type, the Publishers have every reason to 
believe in the fulfilment of their original expectation, that ‘THE 
DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’ would be com- 
pleted in about 50 Volumes. 


NEW WORK BY JOHN BOYD KINNEAR. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 


PRINCIPLES OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


By JOHN BOYD KINNEAR, Author of ‘ Principles of Property in Land’ &c. 
*.* This work includes chapters on the Representative System, Nationality, Federations, Local Government, 
Party Government, &c, 
** Will amply repay perusal, whether or not readers accept the Author’s conclusions. His analysis of Mr. 
Gladstone's Irish Policy is masterly and irresistibly convincing.’’ —The Scotsman. 





NEW EDITION OF HARE'S “ WALKS IN ROME.’ 
Now ready, 12th Edition (Revised), with Map, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. 
WALKS IN ROME. By Aveustus J. C. Hare. Author of ‘ Walks in 
London,’ ‘Cities of Northern and Central Italy,’ ‘Days near Rome,’ &c. 
JUST PUBLISHED, in 2 vols. Svo, 32s. 
THE REIGN OF QUEEN VICTORIA: A Swrvvey of Fifty Years of Progress. 


Edited by T. HUMPHRY WARD. The various chapters have been contributed by the most eminent 
authorities on the several subjects. Prospectus with Press Notices on application. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE 


POCKET EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


Ready this day, price 1s. 6d. in half-cloth ; or 1s. in paper cover. 


L.OVEL THE WIDOW ER, &c, } wi. 


A further Volume will be issued Monthly until the completion of the Edition. 


New Volumes of Smith, Elder, & Co.’s Popular 2s. and 2s. 6d. Series. 
Ready this day, Cheap Edition, feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s, 
COURT ROYAL. By the Author of ‘ Mehalah,’ ‘John Herring,’ &c. 
Just published, Cheap Edition, feap. $8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s.; or cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
LADY BRANKSMERE. By the Author of ‘Molly Bawn,’ ‘ Beauty’s 


Dauzhters,’ ‘ Mrs. Geoffrey,’ &c 


BOOKS FOR SEASIDE AND HOLIDAY READING. 


*,* Messrs. Smith, Elder, & Co. will be happy to send, post free on application, a copy of their Catalogue, con- 
taining a list of 2s., 2s. 6d., 38, 6d., 58., and 6:. Popular Novels, together with a large number of Miscellaneous 
Works 

Among the Authors whos’ Works are comprised in the Popular Novel Series are the following—the Author of 
* Molly Bawn,’ the Author of ‘John Herring,” W. E. Norris, Hamiiton Aidé, Anthony Trollope, Mrs. Gaskell, 
Wilkie Collins, Holme Lee, the Bronté Sisters, &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, AND COS 


NEV PUBLICATIONS. 


THE MAMMOTH AND THE FLOOD: an Attempt to 


Confront the Theory of Uniformity with the Facts of Geology. By HENRY H. HOWORTH, M.P., F.S.A., 
-R.A.8S. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 18s. [Now "Ready. 
DEDICATED, BY SPECIAL PERMISSION, TO HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL MANNING, ARCHBISHOP 
OF WESTMINSTER. 
Nearly ready, in 1 vol. royal 8vo, of about 600 pp. 


LIFE OF LEO XIII, By Bernarp O'REILLY, D.D. , L.D. Laval. 


Written with the sanction and ‘approbation of the Pope. With a very fine Steel Ragesing of the Portra't 
of the Pope, also a Steel Engraving of the Portrait of Cardinal Parochi. With Two handsome Coloured Lithos 
and numerous Full-Page Wood Engravings. 
To subscribers before the date of publication the price will be 15s, On day of publication the price will be 
raised to 18s. 
N.B.—An EDITION DE LUXEisin poe of which only a limited number will be printed, on hand-made 
paper, size imperial 8vo, price THREE GUINEA 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers. 


THE QUEEN'S HIGHWAY FROM OCEAN TO 


OCEAN. By STUART CUMBERLAND, F R.G.S., Author of ‘‘ The Rabbi’s Spell,” &c. Illustrated with 
very fine Photographs, reproduced hy the Collotype "proces s. Demy vo, cloth extra, 18s. 

Mr. Cumberland’s new work, which for the first time describes the Dominion of Canada in a connected form 
from the strand of the Atlantic to that of the Pacific, is, when so much public attention is directed to this new 
strategical and commercial route to Australia and to the East, of national rather than of local importance, It is 
a work which, in view of the subject of mail subsidies now before the House, should directly commend itself to 
the consideration of every Member of Parliament. 

**In the flood of many waters they shall not come nigh unto him.” 
NOTICE. —Now ready, the New Work by the Author of ‘‘ The Great Lone Land,” entitled 


THE CAMPAIGN OF THE CATARACTS. Being a 


Personal Narrative of the Great Nile Expedition of 1884-5. By Colonel Sir W. F. BUTLER, K.C.B., Rutho rT 
of “The Great Lone Land.” With Illustrations from Drawings by Lapy Burier; also a Map of ‘the Nile 
from the Mediterranean to the Equatorial Lakes. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 18s, 
“*1t has all the grace and fascination of Colonel Butler’s previous books.""—Pall Mall Gazet’ ». 
** That the story of those months of toil, and hope, and warfare, told by so brilliant a pen. is full of interest 
for those who already know its chief events, it is barely necessary to add ; nor need it be said that Lady Butler's 
illustrations ad much to the value of her husband's work.’’—Morning Post. 


RECENT NEW BOOES. 


AROUND THE WORLD ON A BICYCLE, FROM 


SAN FRANCISCO AND TEHERAN. By THOS. STEVENS, Illustrated. 16s. 


THE SHORES AND ALPS OF ALASKA. By H. W. 


SETON KARR, F.R.G.S., &c. Miustrated. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
INT °o VELS. 


SPRINGHAVEN. By R. D. Briackmore. Fourth Edition, 


ANCHORAGE. By Mrs. Horace Fietp. 2 vols. 
THE MEMOIRS OF JEREMY DIDDLER THE 


YOUNGER. 2 vols. 


THE ROTHSCHILDS. By Joun Reeves. With Portraits. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 


A SKETCH OF THE FORESTRY of WEST AFRICA. 


By ALFRED MALONEY, Governor of the Colony of Lagos. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6 


AGRICULTURE IN SOME OF ITS RELATIONS 


WITH CHEMISTRY. By Prof. F. H. STORER. 2 vols., pp. 1058, 25s, 


PORTRAITS OF CELEBRATED RACEHORSES OF 


THE PAST AND PRESENT CENTURIES. by T.H. TAUNTON. 4 vols., crown 4to. 


YACHTS, BOATS, AND CANOES: their Design and 


FROM Tit ‘FORECASTLE. “T0 THE CABIN. By 
KEREBAN THE INFLEXIBLE. EDITIONS OF VERNE’S BOOKS. 


Part I. CAPTAIN OF THE “‘GUIDARA.” 1s. Part Il. SCARPENTE THE SPY. Is. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, 188, Fleet Street, E.C, 
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SEELEY & CO., ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 


JUBILEE EDITION. | TORIES of the MAGICIANS. By Pro- 
WINDSOR CASTLE. N fe ssor A. J. C URC. With Coloured ilustra- 
* ‘ . : : ons. 8vo., cloth 5s. 

Witn A ceeeenat = OF THE PaRK, TowN, XD “The tales as told in this book make excellent 
a ee narra | reading for boys; and the illustrations, gleaming as 
With Sixty-seven Illustrations. Price 6s. cloth. mn alike. ithin purple and g a 
“Nothing more appropriate to the occasion could By the same Author, 
well have been furnished.” —Dzaily News. ROMAN LIFE IN THE D AYS S OF CICERO, bs 
** Should secure a large number of readers. It is well STORIES F ROM HOMER. 5s 


written, and rejoices in a plenitude of artistically STORIES FROM THE GRERK TRAGEDIANS, 5s 











executed engravings." —Globe. STORIES FROM VIRGIL, : 
MRS MARSHALL'S NEW BOOK. STORIES OF THE EAST PROM Se 5a, 
IN FOUR RBIGNS. THE STORY OF THE PERSIAN WAR, 5s. 
STORIES FROM LIVY, 5s. 
Tue RecoLLecTions oF ALTHEA ALLINGHAM, 1785- TOALEM bce OF THE LAST DAYS OF JERU 
1842 SA 
By EMMA MARSHALL, Author of “Uniler the A TRAV ELLER'S TRUE TALE FROM LUC!AN, 
Meniips,”’ 5s. 6d. 
With Illustrations. Prie e 5s. cloth. HEROES AND KINGS, 1a. 6d. 
“So fresh and charmingly written that we can THE CHANTRY — ST OF BARNET ; a Tale of 
heartily recommend it as one of the prettiest books of the Two Roses, 
the season.’’—Literary World. WITH THE KING. AT OXF ORD, 5s. 
* The reader wiilclose the volume of Mrs. Allingham’s . 
Recollections with regret. Seldom does one mect with 4 )ATHER ALDUR: The Story of a River. 
a book of such a sympathetic and touching character. By A.GIBERNE. With Sixteen Tinted IMlustra- 
. . In this Jubilee year the —_ ulars which it tions. Price 5s, cloth. 
affords of tle earlier life of our beloved Sovereign ar “The nature of tides, the formation of clouds, the 
of unusual interest.’’-— Morning Post. sources of water, and other kindred subjects are dis- 
eussed with much freshuess and charm.’’—Saturday 
With Illustrations, price 1s. sewed, or 1s. 6d. cloth. Review. 
THE TWO SWORDS: ‘UN, MOON, AND STARS. A Book on 
A Stony or Ot Baistot. Astronomy for Bezinners. By A. GIBERNE. 
By Mrs. MARSHALL, Author of *‘ In Four Reigns.” With Coloured Illustrations, Twelfth Thousand. 
By ‘the Same Author, Price 5s., cloth. [ soe 
In Colston’s Day. 5s Dorothy's Daughters. 5s. *‘Ougit to have a place in village libraries and 
Constantia Carew. 58. Job Singleton’s Heir. 5s. mechanics’ institutions ; would also be welcome as a 
Memories of Troubious | Jvoanna’s Inheritance. 5s prize-book.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
Times. 5s. : Now-a-days. 5s, MONG THE STARS; or, Wonderful 
The Rochemonts. bs Mrs, Mainwaring’ s Jour- t Things in the Sky. By A. GIBERNE. With 
Lady Alice, 53. nal. 58. , Illustrations, Third Thousand. Price 5s. 
Life’s Aftermath. 5s. | Br thers and Sisters. 5s “We may safely predict that if it does not find the 
\ Lily among Thorns, 5s Edward 8 Wife. Ss. reader with a taste for astronomy, it will leave him 
Heights and Vi alleys, %s. | Violet Douglas. Ss, with one.” —Knowledge. 
ifelen’s Dairy. 5s. Millicent Leigh. 5s. = sia as Seana . - 
Christabel Kingscote, 5s. Mrs. Willoughby’s Octave. MHE WORLD'S FOUNDATIONS: Geolo: ZY, 
‘ihe Old Gateway. Ss. 53. for Beginners. By A. GIBERNE. With Mlus- 
Benvenuta, 5s. trations. Third Thousand. Price 5s., cloth. 
* Very seund-hearted and sensible tales of modern “The exposition is clear, the style simple and 
life.”’—(Guardiun. attract.ve.’’—Spectator, 


“MR. HAMERTON'S ‘PORTFOLIO’ IS A TRIUMPIL OF MAGNIFICENT ILLUSTRATION AND 
MASTERLY EDITING.” —Times. 


Price 2s. 6d. Monthly. 


THE PORTFOLIO. 


AN ARTISTIC PERIODICAL. 
Edited by P. G. HAMERTON. 


Each Number contains Three Copper Plates, and mavy minor Illustrations. 
Etchings and Engravings after 
TURNER, PHILLIP, MAES, WATTS, WILKIE, MULREADY, 
WOUVERMAN, RAEBURN, ROBERTS, CLAUDE, CUYP, PALMER, 
AND OTHER ARTISTS. 


SPECIMEN NUMBERS SENT POST FREE ON RECEIPT OF 2/6 BY 
SEELEY & CO., Essex Street, Strand, London. 
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VERNON LEE’S NEW WORK. 
JUVENIECEIA: 


Being a Second Series of Essays on Sundry Aisthetical Questions. 
By VERNON LEE, Author of “‘ Euphorion,” “ Studies of the 18th Century in Italy,” &c. 


Two Vols. Small Crown 8vo, Cloth, 12s, pie 
‘*Set forth with so engaging and easy a charm of style as never to fail in entertaining while it teaches.”"—Scotsman. 





NEW BOOK OF CLERICAL LIFE. 


ONLY A CURATE;; or, Episodes and Reminiscences of Clerical Life. By 


E. G. EGOMET. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 6s, 


AN ANGLO-INDIAN NOVEL 
THE TOUCHSTONE OF PERIL: A Tale of the Indian Mutiny. 


By DUDLEY HARDRESS THOMAS. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 6s. 
‘“* Never have the causes and the situation created by the indian Mutiny been so vividly described.”"’—Morning 


Post. 


humour are not wanting. . 


: 
‘The volumes abound both in brilliant descriptive passages and in clever character-sketches. Satire an:| 
Ivre we must pause, contenting ourselves with congratulating readers of fiction 


upon the advent among us of a novelist of very remarkable powers."’—Daily News. 


NEW TWO-VOLUME NOVELS. 
A CHOICE OF CHANCE. By Wi tiam Dopsoy. 


“Some of its characters are at once original and life-like and are drawn with great sxill, and its style has 


singular vividness and sincerity.” —St. James's Gazette. 


ALLEGRA. By Mary West. 


“Miss West reveals a strong grasp of the Italian character.’’—Academy. 


THE MASSAGE CASE. By Cyr Benner. 


* Amusing and interesting. .. . Truth, life, and colour throughout the book. We shall look forward with 
great pleasure to a new book by the same author.” — Whitehall Review. 


TWO WORKS ON IRELAND. 

BODYKE: A Chapter in the History of Irish Landlordism. By Henry 
NORMAN. Illustrated with Eight Sketches from instantaneous photographs by the Author. Demy 8vo, 
Cloth, 1s.; Crown 8vo, Papet, 4d. Special Terms for Distribution. 

Second Edition. 
OUR CHRISTIANITY TESTED BY THE IRISH QUESTION. 


By JOSEPHINE E. BUTLER, Author of ‘‘ John Grey of Dilston,”’ “ Life of Oberlin,’ &c, Crown 8vo, 4d. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Price 1s. 4d. 
Contents ror Aucust, 1887. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN: AHistory. John G Nicolay 
and Colonel Hay, his private Secretaries. Illustrated. 
PORTRAIT OF JULIA WARD HOWE. 
SNUBBIN’ THROUGH JERSEY. TF. Hopkinson 
Smith and J. B. Millet. Illustrated. 
18 IT A PIECE OF A COMET? W. E. Hidden 
Illustrated. 
NOTES OF A PROFESSIONAL EXILE. E. 8S 
Nadal. 
LOW PRICES, HIGH WAGES, SMALL PROFITS: 
WHAT MAKES THEM? Edward Atkinson. 
OUR KIVIGTOK. An Episode of the Lady Franklin 
Bay Expedition. A. W. Greeley. 
THE HUNDREDTH MAN. Frank R. Stockton. 
AZALIA. Joel Chandler Harris. Illustrated. 
UNTANGLING THE FAMILY YARN. Eva M. De 
Jarnette. Illustrated. 
MINISTERIAL BUREAUX. Washington Gladden. 
“NOTHIN TO SAY.” James W. Riley. Illustrated. 
Topics of the Time — Open’ Letters — Bric-d-Brae, 
&e., &e. 
Post free, 1s. 7d. ; or 193. per year, post free. 


ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE. 


Price ls. 
ConTeNTS FoR Avaust, 1887, 


THE BOYHOOD OF OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
Wm. H. Rideing. Illustrated 

INVITATION TO ECHO. Edith M. Thomas. Tus 
trated by Mary Hallock Foote 

MER-LADS AT PLAY. By C. Vivian, 

HOW SOME ANIMALS BECOME EXTINCT. Charles 
F. Holder. Illustrated 

FIDDLE-JOHN’S FAMILY. Hjalmar H. Boyesen. 
[lustrated 

THE BROWNIES FISHING. Palmer Cox. TIlus 
trated. 

AN IDAHO PICNIC. Mary Hallock Foote. Ilus- 
trated. 

WINNING A COMMISSION. George I. Putnam. 
Illustrated. 

JUAN AND JUANITA. F.C. Baylor. Mlustrated 

JENNY’S BOARDING-HOUSE. James Otis. Illus- 
trated. 

THE FIGURE-HEAD OF THE JAMES STARBUCK. 
George W, Edwards. 

MARIGOLD. Nora Perry. Tlustrated. 


A GREAT BATTLE IN A FOREST. General A. 


Badeau. 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit —- Letter Box.—Riddle Box, &c. 
Pos* free, 1s. 2d. ; or 14s. per year, post free. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, Paternoster Syuare, E.C. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


Library Edition of the Novels of Walter Besant and James Rice. 


Now in the press a choicely printed Lisrary Eprrion of the Novets of Besant and Rice. The Volumes 
(each one containing a complete Novel) beautifully printed on a large crown §vo pag-, and handsomely bound 
in cloth, will be published Monthly, at Six Shillings each. The first volume (now ready) is 


READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. 


With a Portrait of James Rice, etched by Danie A. Wenrscnaipt, and a New Preface by WaLTER Besant, 
telling the story of his literary partnership with James Rice. This Novel will be followed at regular intervals 
by the following : 


~ Little Girl. [August. The Monks of Thelema, 
ith Harp and Crown. [Sept. By Celia’s Arbour. 
This Son of Vulcan. [ Oct. The Chaplain of the Fleet. 
The Golden Butterfly. The Seamy Side. 

With a Portrait of WALTER Besant. &e. &e. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ MEHALAH,” &c. 


RED SPIDER: a Romance. By the Author of “John Herring,” &c. 


2 vols., crown 8vo, 


NEW RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONARY NOVEL. 
rT " ° . . 
RADNA; or, The Great Conspiracy of 1881. By the Princess OLGA. 


Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s 


WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE WORLD WENT VERY WELL THEN. By WALTER 


BESANT, Author of “Children of Gibeon.”’ &c. With Etching of Portrait by Jonn Perriz, R.A., and 
Illustrations by A. Forestier. 8 vols., crown 8vo, 


CHILDREN OF GIBEON: A Novel. By WALTER BeEsAnt, Author 


of ** All Sorts and Conditions of Men,’’ “Dorothy Forster,”” &e. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3a, 6d. 


LITTLE NOVELS. By WILKIE CoLtins. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
A SON OF HAGAR: a Romance of our Time. By HALL Carne, 


Author of “ The Shadow of a Crime.’’ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6a. ; [Shortly. 
OLD BLAZER’S HERO. By D. Curistre Murray, Author of 
** Joseph's Coat,” &c, With Illustrations by A. McCormick. 2vols. 12s. [Shortly. 


GLOW-WORM TALES. By James Payn, Author of “Lost Sir 


Massinghberd.”’ 3 vols., crown Svo 


HOLIDAY TASKS: being Essays written in Vacation Time. By 
JAMES PAYN, Author of “ By Proxy.”’ ** High Spirits,” &e. Crown 8vo, Cloth extra, 6s, 


THE MERRY MEN, and other Tales and Fables. By R. Lours 


STEVENSON, Author of “ Dr. Jekyll,” ‘‘New Arabian Nights,” &c, Srconp Eprtion. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. 


THE BECKONING HAND, &c. By Grant ALLEN, Author of 


**Strange Stories,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


MARY JANE’S MEMOIRS. By Gereorce R. Sims. With a 


photographed Portrait of Mary Jane. Post svo, illustrated hoards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


DISAPPEARED: a Novel. By Saran Tytier, Author of “Saint 


Mungo’s City,” &c. With Six Illvstrations by P. Macnar. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6a. 
5 ; y ay 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 





te ov tenes cenit! 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS 


Continued. 


THE FROZEN PIRATE, the New Serial Novel by W. CLARK 
RUSSELL, Author of ‘‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” began in ‘‘ BELG RAVIA” for JULY and will be 
continued till JANUARY next. One Shilling Monthly. Illustrated. 


? ZEPHYRUS: A HOLIDAY IN BRAZIL AND ON THE RIVER 


Plate. By E. R. PEARCE EDGCUMBE. With 41 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [Preparing. 


“THE RIGHT HONOURABLE”: a Romance of Society and 


Politics. Ly JUSTIN McCARTHY, and Mrs, CAMPBELL PRAED. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE EVIL GENIUS: a Novel. By Witkie Comins, Auther of 


* The Woman in White.” Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 





THAT OTHER PERSON : a Novel. By Mrs. ALFRED Hunt, Author 


of ‘‘ Thornicroft’s Model,”’ &c. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


IN ALL SHADES: a Novel. By Grant ALLEN, Author of ‘“ Strange 


Stories,” &c. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


CHATTO AND WINDUS'S CHEAP POPULAR NOVELS. 


NEW VOLUMES AT Two Shillings each. 





By Grant Allen. 
Babylon. 

By Robert Buchanan. 
The Master of the Mine. 

By Charles Gibbon. 
Loving a Drea. 
A Hard Knot. 

By John Habberton. 

rueton's Bayou. 
By Tiche Hopkins 


T'wixt Love and Duty. 


BIRD LIFE IN ENGLAND. 


of “On the Indian Hills,” &c. Crown 8vc, cloth extra, és. 


By Justin McCarthy. 
Camiola. 

By D. Christie Murray. 
First Person Singular. 
Cynic Fortune. 

By Ouida. 

Othmar. 

By James Payn. 

The Talk of the Town. 

By James Runciman. 
Schools and Scholars. 





By W. Clark Russell. 
In the Middle Watch, 
By Katharine Saunders 
Sebastian. 
Heart Sulvage. 
a | George R. Sims. 
ary Jane's Memoirs. 
By Mark Twain. 
Life on the Mississippi. 


By Sarah Tytler. 
Noblesse Oblige. 
Lady Bell. 


By Epwin Lester ARNOLD, Author 


STUDIES IN LIFE AND SENSE. By Dr. ANDREW WILsoy, F.R.S.E., 


Author of “ Chapters in Evolution,’’ &c. With numerous lllustrations. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


HYDROPHOBIA: M. PAstTeEuR’s System. Containing a Translation of 
all his Communications on the Subject, the Technique ot his Methods, the latest Statistics, &e. By Dr. 
SUZOR, of the Faculties of Edinburgh and Paris, With lllustrations. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 

{Shortly. 


\ 7 A BOOK FOR THE HAMMOCK. By W.CiArK Russe LL, Author of 


““The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’’ ‘‘ Round the Galley Fire,” ‘‘A Voyage to the Cepe,”’&c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. |Shorily, 


SELECTIONS FROM the POETICAL WORKS of ALGERNON 


CHARLES SWINLURNE, Fep. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


BELGRAVIA. HOLIDAY NUMBER. Complete in Itself. With 


I)Instrations. Demy 8vo. 1s. 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piceadilly, W. 
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W.H. ALLEN & 00/8 NEW BOOKS. 


Letters from Ireland, 1886. By the Reeciel Correspondent of “ The 
Times.” Reprinted by permission. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 
The Agricultural Labourer: a Short Summary of his Position. By 


T. E, KEBBEL, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. A New Edition brought down to dz ate, with Fresh 
Chapters on Wages, Labour, Allotment, Small Holdings and the Edueation Act. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


In His Grasp. By Esmeé Sruarr. Jtespectfully Dedicated to the “Society 
Sor Psychological Research.’" Crown Svo, 5s. ' 

The Book of Patience ; or, Cards for a Single Player. By WALTER 
WOOD. With Plates. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 


Fall of the Mogul Empire of Hindustan. By H. G. Kreng, C.LE. 





New and Cheaper Edition, with Corrections and Additions. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Unrest ; or, The Newer Republic. By W. Eart Hopeson. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 


Frederick Francis Xavier de Merode, Minister and Almoner to Pius 
1X. His Life and Works. By MONSEIGNEUR BESSON. Translated by Lapy Herperr. Crown $vo, 


Ts. 6d. 
London in 1887. [Illustrated by Eighteen Bird’s-eye Views of the 
Principal Streets, Also by a MAP, showin < its chief suburbs and environs, Originally compiled by 


HERBERT FRY, Editor of the “ Royal Guide to the London Chari ties,” * ** Handbook to Normandy,”’ 
* The Road to Paris,’’ &e. Seventh year of issue, revised and enlarged, 


Academy Sketches, 1887. A Supplemental V ‘olume of Sketches of 
Paintings, Water Colours, &c., in the Royal Academy, Grosvenor Gallery, und other Exhibitions, Edited by 
HENRY BLACKBURN. Fifth year. 2s, 

Journals kept in Hyderabad, Kashmir, Sikkim, and Nepal. By 
Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, G.C.S,L, C.LE., D.C.L.. LL.D, Edited by his Son, Captain R. C. Terie, Bengal 
Staff Cc or] Ss Wi th Maps, Chron 10-Li ithographs, and other Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. 2 vols. 
Demy ¢ 


Through ‘the Long Day; or, Memorials of a Literary Life during 


Hatf-a-Century. By CHARLES MACKAY, LL.D., Author of “ Egeria,”” &. 2 vols. With Portraits. 
Crown &Svo, L1s, 


History of the United States. From the Foundation of Virginia to 


the Reconstruction of tie U nion. By PERCY GREG, Author of “ Across the Zodiac,” and ** Sanguelac,” 
2vols. With Maps. Svo, 32s. 


History of India under Victoria, from 1836 to 1880. By Captain 
L. J. TROTTER, Author of ‘‘ A History of the British Empire in India,” &e, 2 vols. 8Svo, 308 

Ranch Life in California. [xtracted from the Home Correspondence 
of E. M. Hl. Feap, 2s, 6d. 

The Nation in Arms. From the German of Lieut-Col. BARoN von 
DER GOLTZ. Translated by P. A. Asuwortu. Demy 8vo, 15s. 

Shooting and Yachting in the Mediterranean. With some Practical 
Hints to Yachtsmen, Captain A. G. BAGOT (“ Bagatelle”) Crown 8vo, Ss. 

THE EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 


Edited by JOHN H. INGRAM. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 
ALREADY ISSUED: 


George Eliot. By MATHILDE Countess of Albany. By VERNON 
BLIND. LEE. 

George Sand. By Brerrya Harriet Martineau. By Mrs. 
THOMAS. ' FENWICK MILLER. 


Maria Edgeworth. by HELEN Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin. 


By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL, 


me - A Mar F Rachel. By Mrs. A. KENNARD. 
Emily Bronte. by A. MARY I. | Madame Roland. By MATHILDE 
—— ' BLIND. 

Mary Lamb. By ANNE Gil- gyusanna Wesley. By Eniza 
CHRIST. CLARKE. ” 

Margaret Fuller. By JuLIA WARD Margaret of Navarre, Queen of 
HOWE, Angouleme. By A. MARY F. ROBINSON. 

Elizabeth Fry. By Mrs. E. R. Mrs. Siddons. By Mrs. A. KEn- 
PITMAN NARD. 


London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13. Waterloo Place. 
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“There is nothing more vubhiahing in all the monthlies, than the series of ‘letters of 
Thackeray which Scribner is publishing.”—Glasgow Herald. 

PRICE ONE SHILLING, MONTHLY. 
No. 2, Vou. 2, AUGUST, 1887, 
Contains a further and most interesting instalment of the Unpublished 
Letters of Thackeray, with several Sketches and Facsimiles. 
FULL CONTENTS. 
DUA FISHING BOATS AT ANCHOR IN THE SURF—AFTER- 
IN. Frontispiece. Frowa Painting by George Hitchcock: 
, A COLLECTION OF UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
THACKERAY \ . With TIilnstrations end Reproductions of Letters 
d Drawings. To be continued in further numbers. 
DISILLUSION. , ae ew eae . Mary W. Pucaer, 
THE LOST REMBRANDT T. R. Sunuivan, 
THE BURDEN OF TIM oe . Caarces Lorin Hitprera, 
THE PICTURESQUE Quanity OF HOLLAND. Vith Iustrations 

from Drawings by the Author . es ae Grorce Hirencock. 
MIDSUMMER NOON .. ' - + « « « « CHaRLes Epwiy Manknam., 

A GIRL’S LIFE EIGHTY YEARS AGO, Seurcriexs rom ae 

Lerrers oF Eviza Sourncate Bowne—I!. (Conclusion.) 

ASONG OF LIFE .. .. A Mayaury I’LeMinG 
SETH'S —- WIFE. —c hapte Ts , XXVI._ XXVIII... HanoLy FREDERIC, 
WHAT WOR : oat A . Epiri M. Tuomas. 
THE INSTABILITY OF THE ‘ATMOSPHERE, MWiestrated. . N.S. SHALER. 

A PERILOUS INCOGNITO. Part Il. (Conclusion.) . . H, H, Boyesen 
THE REVIVAL OF HANDICRAFT . Joun F, Werr, 
COMPENSATION .. Grauam R. Tomsox, 
REALISM AND THE ART OF FICTION . ARLO Bates 
FATHER ACACIO’S LITTLE GAME . Lizzie W. CHAMPNEY. 

Tue first volume of Scribner's Magazine . whi a was eg gun by the number dated January, 
1887, is now complete. The permanent interest and import: ince of the articles given in 
these six numbers, comprising nearly 800 pages, will give them an exceptional value for 
preservation in a substantial form. Among the papers of special interest extending over more 
than one number, which are given in this volume, are Ex-Minister Washburne’s now famous 
** Reminiscences of the Siege and Commune of Paris,” profusely illustrated ; three instalments 
of the *‘ Unpublished Letters of Thackeray ;” ‘‘ Glimpses at the Diaries of Gouverneur Morris— 
Social Life and Character in the Paris of the Revolution,” by Annie Cary Morris, illustr: ated ; 
two novelettes complete, one Mr. H. C. Bunner’s “ Story of a New York House,” with many i 
illustrations, and the other, ‘‘ The Residuary Legatee,” by J. 8. of Dale ; and a lar; ge part of 
Mr. Harold Frederic’s serial novel, ‘«Seth’s Brother's Wile.” In addition are the many con- 
tributions, prose and verse, which cannot be mentioned individually, but which help to make 
a most varied an: attractive volume. 

BINDING FOR THE VOLUME. 

The publishers have now prepared a unique and handsome form of bindingin buckram cloth for 
Scribner's Magazine. The volume has a gilt top, and will be found extreme ly durable and elegant. 
PRICE EIGHT SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. CASES FOR BINDING S'T'RBSCRIBER'S COPIES, 1s. 6d- 

FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 15, Bedford Street, Strand. 
| 
BY ROYAL WEARS: COMMAND. 
' —_ 
| 
yi or 
a es JOS SEPH GILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 


Every Packet bears the Fac-simile eas a 
of his Signature, 
} = > 
| . - . “= 
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PREBENDARY ROW ON ETERNAL PUNISHMENT. 


Recently published, demy 8vo, 12s. 


FUTURE RETRIBUTION. 
Viewed in the Light of Reason and Revelation. 


By the Rev. Presenpary C. A. ROW, M.A., 


Author of the ‘‘ BAMPTON LECTURES ON CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES,” &c. 


‘© Every reasonable Christian would be a gainer by reading this book.” 
Py 2 


Daily Telegraph. 


“Mr. Row’s style and manner is just what it ought to be—plain, calm, and 
dignified, like the great Church of which he isa Canon. Such books as this 
meet a grave want of the day in a manner calculated to deepen alike its 
reverence and its rectitude.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“ This is certainly one of the most important contributions ever made to the 
study of Christian eschatology ; it has a fulness of systematic treatment which 
belongs to no previous treatise on the subject.”—Church Bells. 


“One of the best and most comprehensive reviews of the various opinions 
which cluster round this burning question. For fair, clear, and persuasive 
presentation of the ‘larger hope’ supported on scriptural authority, it is fully 
to be recommended.” —Scotsman. 


“The book is certainly thorough, and while full of earnestness, is written in 
a spirit of perfect calmness.” —Glasgow Herald. 


“The writer has treated his great subject with undoubted ability, and with a 
fairness and fulness which leave nothing to be desired. It isa pleasure to read 
the book. The writer has the clear-headedness to think accurately, and the 
courage to write down his thoughts without reserve.”— Bradford Observer. 


“Deserves, and is sure to receive, the attention of theologians, and all 
thoughtful Christians. ... . Has been looked for with some eagerness, and is 
certain to command respectful consideration.” —Methodist Recorder. 


“The value of Canon Row’s present contribution to a difficult subject lies in 
the comprehensiveness of his treatment ; to which we may add that his ex- 
ceedingly searching examination of New Testament terminology forms in itself 
a treatise which must be of the highest value to all careful students of the 
Bible.”——Christian World. 


WM. ISBISTER, LIMITED, 56, Lupcatre Hin, Lonpon, E.C. 
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Messrs, MACMILLAN & Cos ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
GREEK LIFE AND THOUGHT FROM THE 


MACEDONIAN TO THE ROMAN CONQUEST. By J. P. MAHAFFY, D.D., Professor of Ancient 
History in the University of Dublin; Author of ‘Social Life in Greece,’’ ‘‘ Rambles and Studies in 


Greece,” &c. Crown vo. (amie ey 
NEW NOVELS. 
THE NEW ANTIGONE. A Romance. 3 vols. 


Crown 8vo. 


HITHERSEA MERE. By Lady Aveusta Nok, 


Author of ** Wandering Willie,” ‘‘ From Generation to Generation.” 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 


Y THE AUTHOR OF “HOGAN, MP.” 
ISMAY’S CHILDREN. By Mrs. Nort HARTLEY, 


Author of “ Flitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor,” “Flogan, M.P.” 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 


MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX. By F. Marton CRAWFORD, 


Author of ‘* Mr. Isaacs,’’ ‘‘ Doctor Claudius,” “‘ Zoroaster,” &c. 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 


MACMILLAN’S 6/- POPULAR NOVELS. NEW VOLUMES. 
A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
A MODERN TELEMACHUS. By Cuartorre M. 


CHANTRY HOUSE. By Cuartorte M. YoncE. 
THE COERULEANS: a Vacation Idyll. By H. 


8. CUNNINGHAM. 


THE WOODLANDERS. By Tuomas Harpy. 
NEASRA a Tale of Ancient Rome. By Jonn W. 


GRAHAM. 
A NEW SUPPLEMENT TO “ANNALS OF OUR TIME.” 
ANNALS OF OUR TIME. A Diurnal of Events, 


Social and Political, Home and Foreign, from the Accession of Queen Victoria. By JOSEPH IRVING, &vo. 
A NEW SUPPLEMENT, BRINGING THE WORK DOWN TO THE JUBILEE-DAY OF QUEEN 
VICTORIA'S REIGN. 


GNOSTICISM AND AGNOSTICISM, and other 


SERMONS. By the Rev. GEORGE SALMON, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity in Trinity College, 
Dublin, and Chancellor of the Order of St. Patrick. Crown 8vo. 


NON-MIRACULOUS CHRISTIANITY, and other 


SERNOUE. By the same Author. Second Edition. Crown §vo. 
i ri AJ ry ft 8 - 
WELLINGTON COLLEGE SERMONS. By the 
Rev. E. C. WICKHAM, M.A. ; Master, late Fellow of New College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 


INDUSTRIAL PEACE: ITS ADVANTAGES, 


METHODS, AND DIFFICULTIES. A Report of an Inquiry made for the Toynbee Trustees. B 
L. L. F. R. PRICE, formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. With a Preface by ALFRE 
MARSHALL, Professor of Political Economy in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8 vo. 


PSYCHOLOGY.—The Motive Power. By Jamas 


McCOSH, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., President of Princeton College, &c. Crown Svo. 6s. 6d. [ Ready. 


NATURE SERIES. New Volume. 
POPULAR LECTURES AND ADDRESSES ON 


VARIOUS SUBJECTS IN PHYSICAL SCIENCE. By Sir WILLIAM THOMSON, D.C.L., LL.D., 
F.R.8.E., Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, and Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University 
of Glasgow. With Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 


| 4 hl x Al nT al 
THE GROWTH OF THE RECRUIT AND 
YOUNG SOLDIER. With a view to a judicious selection of “growing lads” for the Army, and a 
regulated system of training for Recruits. By Sir WILLIAM AITKEN, M.D., F.R.S., Professor of 
Pathology in the Army Medical School ; Corresponding Member of the Royal Imperial Society of Physicians 
of Vienna; of the Society of Medicine and Natural History of Dresden; and of the Imperial Society of 
Medicine of Constantinop'e. Crown 8vo. 
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Messrs. MACMILLAN & Co.'s ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 
CLASSICS. 


CLASSICAL LIBRARY. New. Volume. 


PLATO.—TIMAUS. Edited, with Introduction 


and Notes, by R. D. ARCHER-HIND, M.A., Feilow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 


CICERO.—LIFE AND SELECT LETTERS. 
After the Edition of A. WATSON, M.A. Translated by G. E. JEANS, M.A., Fellow of Hertford College, 
Oxford, and Assistant Master at Haileybury. Second Edition, revised. Crown Svo. 


CLASSICAL SERIES. New Volumes. 


PLATO.—THE REPUBLIC, I—V. Edited by T. H. 


WARREN, M.A., President of Magdalen College Oxford 


POLYBIUS —THE AC HAEAN LEAGUE. Parts 


of Books II., 1II. and IV. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Rev. W. W. CAPES, M.A., Fellow 
of Hertford College, Oxford, and late University Reader in Ancient History. Feap. Svo. 


ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. New Volumes. 18mo. 1s. 6d. each, 
ARRIAN.—The EXPEDITION of ALEXANDER. 


Selected and arranged for the use of b« pane With Notes, Vocabulary and Exercises, by Rev. JOHN 
BOND, M.A., and A. 8. WAL POL E, M.A 


CAESAR.—THE HE LVETIAN WAR. Selected 


from Book I, of ‘‘The Gallic War,”’ and arranged for the use of beginners, with Notes, Vucabulary, and 
Exercises, by W. WELCH, M.A re C. G. DUFFIELD, M.A. 


CAESAR.—THE GALLIC WAR. Book VII. 


Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by Rev. JOHN BOND, M.A., and A. 8. WALPOLE, M.A, 
ry hh . ry re) 
OVID.—STORIES from the METAMORPHOSES 


Selected and Edited, with Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises, by Rev. JOIN BOND, M.A., and A. 8. 
WALPOLE, M.A. 


A FIRST GREEK READER. Stories’ and 
Legends from Greck Writers. Selected and Edited, with Notes, —_ tary and Exercises, by F. H 
COLSON, M.A., Assistant Master in the Grammar School, Bradfo 


SHORT PREFACES TO SC HOOL CLASSICS. By 


JAMES. GOW, M.A., Litt.D., Head Master of Nottingham High School, late Fellow of Trinity College 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 
KINEMATICS AND DYNAMICS. An Elementary 


Treatise. By J.G. MACGREGOR, M.A., Professor of Physics in Dalhousie College, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
With Illustrations. Crown svo. 

“NT ry 1 ‘ 1c ‘ oe 

GEOMETRICAL CONICS. An Elementary Treatise. 
Drawn up in accordance with the Syllabus issued by the Society for the Improvement of Geometrical 
Teaching. By A. COCKSHOTT, M.A., formerly Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and Assistant Master at Eton ; _ he v. F. B. WALTERS, M.A., Fellow of Queens’ College, Cambridge, 
and Principal of King William's Cc , Isle of Man. With Diavrams. Crown Svo. 


TREATISE. ON ANALYTICAL STATICS. 


By I. TODHUNTER, M.A., F.R.S., D.Se., &c. A New Edition, revised by Prof. J. D. EVERETT, F.RS. 


KEY TO MR. TODHUNTER'S CONIC 


\ 
\ 
SECTIONS. By C. W. BOURNE, M.A., Head Master of the College, Inverness. Crown 8vo. 
r + a Ye A ‘ 
A KEY TO SOME EXAMPLES IN MESSRS. 
JONES AND CHEYNE’S ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES. By Rev. W. FAILES, M.A. Crown sre 
ian Pe Val . r ¢ yy i 
A KEY TO MR. LOCK’S “ ARITHMETIC FOR 
SCHOOLS.” By the Rev. R. G. WATSON, M.A., formerly Head Master of the Dorset County School. 


A COMPANION TO *WEEKLY PROBLEM 


PAPERS.” By the Rev. JOHN J. MILNE, M.A., forinerly Second Master of Heversharw Grammar School ; 
Member of the Londo m Mathematical Society ; Member of the Association for the Improvement of Geo- 
metrical Teaching ; Author of “‘ Weekly Problem l’apers, ke . Crown 5vo, 
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Messrs, MACMILLAN @& Co.'s ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


A NEW ALGEBRA. 
ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


By CHARLES SMITH, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, Author of 
“Elementary Algebra,” “ Conic Sections,” “‘ An Elementary Treatise on Solid Geometry,” &c. Cr. 8vo. 


THE ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. A Text-book 


for Beginners. By IRA REMSEN, Professor of Chemistry in the Johus Hopkins University. Cr. svo 


ABSOLUTE MEASUREMENTS IN _— ELEC- 
TRICITY AND MAGNETISM. By ANDREW GRAY, M.A., F.R.S.E., Professor of Physics in the 
University College of North Wales. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 


A PRACTICAL TEXT-BOOK OF PATHOLOGY. 


By D. J. HAMILTON, Professor of Pathological Anatomy (Sir Erasmus Wilson Chair), University of 
Aberdeen, 8vo. 


A COURSE OF QUANTITATIVE MINERAL 


ANALYSIS FOR STUDENTS. By W. NOEL HARTLEY, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, Science and 
Art Department, Royal College of Science, Dublin ; Examiner in Chemistry to the Institute of Chemistry 
of Great Britain and Ireland ; Examiner to the College uf Preceptors. Globe Svo. 


SCHOOL COURSE OF PRACTICAL PHYSICS. 


By Professor BALFOUR STEWART, F.R.S., and W. W. HALDANE GEE, B.Se. Part I. Electricity 
and Macnetism. Crown 8vo. ° 


EXAMPLES IN PHYSICS. By D. E. Jongs, B.Sc., 


Lecturer in Physics in University College, Aberystwith. Feap. Svo. 


INORGANIC AND ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


A Complete Treatise on Inorganic and Organic Chemistry. By Sir HENRY E. ROSCOE, F.R.S., and 
Professor C, SCHORLEMMER, F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations, Medium 8vo. Vol. III. Oxncanie 
Cuemistry. Part lV. 


A KEY TO “FIRST LESSONS IN BOOK- 
KEEPING,” By J, THORNTON. Crown 8vo. 
MODERN LANGUAGES. 
A New History of English Literature in Four Volumes. 


ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE. By Georcr 


SAINTSBURY. Crown 8vo. 


GOLDSMITH.—THE DESERTED VILLAGE 


AND TRAVELLER. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by ARTHUR BARRETT, B.A., Professor of 
English Literature in the Elphinstone College, Bombay. Globe 8vo. 
The notes are intended for the use of junior students both in English and Colonial schools, 


PRIMARY SERIES OF FRENCH AND GERMAN READING BOOKS. 


Edited by G. E. Fasnacut. New Volume. 
FLORIAN.—SELECT FABLES. — Edited, with 
Notes, Vocabulary and Exercises, by CHARLES YELD, M.A., Head Master of University Schoo’, 
Nottingham. Illustrated. Globe 8vo. 


CALDERON.—FOUR PLAYS OF CALDERON. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Norman MacCo tt, M.A., Fellow of Downing College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO/S 
NEW NOVELS. 


BY MISS E. A. DILLWYN. 


JILL AND JACK. By E. A. Ditutwyn, Author of 


*« Jill,” ‘* The Rebecca Rioter,”” &c. 2vols, Globe 8vo, 12s. 

The Spectator says:—‘‘ Bright and very entertaining. . . . Is narrated freshly and vigorously so that the 
interest never flags. . . A story which moves very fast, and which the reader is not at all willing to lay down 
till it is finished—and that is a great merit in the plot of a novel.” 

Murray's Magazine says :—‘‘ There are the materials for a capital play in this novel. . All the parts are 
well sustained, the action bright and lively, the situations amusing, and the catastrophe absurdly sensational.’’ 

The Scotsman says :—‘‘It is a pretty little comedy of strange wooing and wedding that makes up Miss 
Dillwyn’s entertaining novel . . . . and the strength of the book is in its characters.”’ 

The Academy says :—“* Miss Dillwyn has a certain liveliness and a freedom from the usual routine of the novelist, 
which make her books almost always worth reading.”” 


BY HUGH WESTBURY. 
FREDERICK HAZZLEDEN. By Hueu Wesrt- 


BURY. 3 vols. Crown &vo, 31s. 6d. 

The Atheneum says :—“‘ ‘ Frederick Hazzleden,’ as we gather from Mr. Westbury’s graceful dedicatory verses, 
is a maiden effort, and must be pronounced a distinct success. The author has an unfailing fund of high spirits, 
his sense of humour is keen and his powers of expression considerable.’ 

The Academy says :—‘ There is a good deal of vigour, literary and other, in ‘ Frederick Hazzleden,’ in which 
an attempt is made to utilise, for the purposes of fic tion, present- day politics and politicians, and the Irish pro- 
bliem, the Irish vote, and the conspiracies of the dynamiters. > 

The Globe says :—“ A clever and promising piece of work, interesting mainly on account of its ‘ actuality.’ 
There is a pervading crudeness in the arrangement of the story, but this will not interfere very greatly with the 
pleasure it is sure to give to all who can appreciate individual ity and brightness.’’ 

The Liverpool Mercury says :—*‘ In literary expression it is the work of a practised writer. The narrative never 
flags, the descriptive passages are vivid and picturesque, and, where the subject admits of it, vivacious and 
witty. . . . As one sees, there is plenty of material here for ingenious combinations, for interesting changes of 
scene, for graphic description of town life and country life, and for incidents humorous, thrilling and pathetic.” 


MACMILLAN’S 6s. POPULAR NOVELS. NEW VOLUME. 
THE PRINCESS CASAMASSIMA. By Henry 


JAMES, Author of “The American,” &c. Crown’'svo, 6s. 


Flackwood’s Magazine says :—‘‘ In the present work Mr. James forsakes entirely his usual levels. . . . He has 
stepped aside into a very different field. London, but not the London he has hitherto known... . is the 
strange and novel scene, which he has undertaken to unfold before us; London of the outlying wastes, far from 
fame, “purlien s of Islington and Paddington and Camberwell —widely spre ad in point of distance, but equally 
mean and grimy and poverty stricken. . . . This book is Mr. James's first illustration of purely En; slish life. It 
is remarkable both in its perceptions and its mistakes—a most careful elaborate panorama, full of the finest 
observation.” 

The Saturday Review says :—“ In ‘The Princess Casamassima’ Mr Henry James has broken what is for him 
new ground, and taken a fresh departure. . . . The energy and understanding with which he has touched the 
more violent of his incidents, the freshness and romance he has imparted to his feeling for London and its in 
numerable mysteries —all this bears witness to the wisdom of his choice, and is earnest of much good and taking 
work to be done in the same field. He has but to follow his own lead in * The Princess Casamassima’ not only 
to do well, but to command the great general public.” 


MACMILLAN’S TWO SHILLING NOVELS. NEW VOLUMES. 
LOUISIANA; AND TH AT LASS O’ LOWRIE’S. 


TWO age og By FR Ane ES HODGSON BURNETT. New and Cheaper Edition. With Illustrations 
Glot ree Svo. c oth 1, 2a. 


The Quarterly Review says :—“ Oneof the most c harming sketches which any imaginative writer has produced 
for years past is Mrs. Burnett's ‘ Louisiana,’ a book which Nathaniel Hawthorne might have been proud to call 


iis own, . . . We cannot hope by two or three quotations to give a fair idea of the charm and beauty of the little 
story.”” 


’ T r ma. i ‘ m * . 
HAWORTH’S: A Novel. By Frances Hopeson 
BURNETT. New and Cheaper Edition. Globe 8vo, cloth, Js, 
The Observer says :—‘‘ Essentially a strong book . . . . a story full of striking merits.”’ 
The British Quarterly Review says:—‘‘ A powerful and dramatic story.” 


The Pall Mall Gazette says :—“ Outside the works of George Eliot there are few things in fiction more touching 
than the iamaternal credulity of Mrs. Haworth, and few scenes more moving than those in which it is tested, 
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Messrs. Macmillan & Co’s 
NEW BOOKS. 
BY SIR JOHN LUBBOCK. 

THE PLEASURES OF LIFE. By Sr Jonn 


LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., LL.D., D.C.L. Feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 


ROMANTIC LOVE AND PERSONAL BEAUTY: 


THEIR DEVELOPMENT, CAUSAL RELATION, HISTORIC AND NATIONAL PECULIARITIES. 
By HENRY T. FINCK. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 18s. 


THE SILVER POUND & ENGLAND'S MONE- 


TARY POLICY since the Restoration, together witha History of the Guinea, illustrated by contemporary 
documents. By the HON, 8. DANA HORTON, a Delegate of the United States to the International 
Monetary Conferences of 1878 and 1SS1. 8vo. 4s 


THE SCENERY OF SCOTLAND Viewed in 


connection with its Physical Geology By ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, LL.D., F_R.S.. Director-General of 
the Geolovical Survey of The United Kingdom, and Director of the Museum of Practical Geology, 
London, formerly Murchison Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in the University of Edinburgh, &c. 
Crown 8vo. 12s, 6d. 


SPANISH AND ITALIAN FOLK SONGS, 


Translated by ALMA STRETTELL. With Photogravures after Sketches by Jonn 8. Sarcent, E. A, 
ABBEY, More.u, and W. Papcerr. Royal lémo, 12s. 6d. 


A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY MR. GEORGE MEREDITH. 
BALLADS AND POEMS OF TRAGIC LIFE. By 


GEORGE MEREDITH, Author of ‘‘ Poems and Lyrics of the Joy of Earth,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


A NEW BOOK BY THE REV. J. M. WILSON. 
ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. An Attempt to 


Treat some Religious Questions in a Scientific Spirit. By the Rev. J. M. WILSON, M.A., late Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge ; and Head Master of Clifton College. Crown Svo. 4s, 6d, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 
AN UNKNOWN COUNTRY. By the Author of 


**John Halifax, Gentleman.” With Illustrations by F. Noe, Paton. Royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Dublin Evening Mail says :—‘ Mrs. Craik’s Irish volume makes one wonder what drove Sterne abroad 
when he wanted material for a ‘Sentimental Journey.’ She has here a work of what we may call home manu- 
facture, which is ten times fuller of character and interest than the famous record to which we have alluded, 
and which deserves to have as great celebrity. . . We have no doubt that ‘An Unknown Country,’ as the book 
before us is (unhappily) rightly named, will be intently read by those for whom the author has intended it, and 
we trust that much of the good she would wish to result may follow its perusal. . . It is worthy of one who has 
gained such a prominent place in the world of letters, and should earn her a new regard from Irishmen and 
Irishwomen. We cannot close without expressing the delight with which we have studied the delightful pictures 
of Mr. Paton.” 

The Sheffield Daily Telegraph says :—*‘ Alike to the holiday-maker desirous of a change of scene, to the lover 
of art desirous of a fresh book for the drawing-room table, and to the general reader in search of a lively and 
instructive narrative of ‘ Travels at Home,’ we can commend this elegant volume.”’ 

The Cambridge Review says :—‘‘This is the journal of an expedition made, presumably in the antumn of last 
year, into the northern di-tricts of Ireland. It is a fitting com) anion to Thackeray's ‘ Irish Sketch Book,’ and 
indeed in some respects it may compare with it with the balance in its favour. . . As for the illustrations, in 
themselves they would make the book worth studying,” 


THE HERB OF THE FIELD: Reprinted from 


“Chapters on Flowers” in The Magazine for the Young. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of ‘*The 
Heir of Redclyffe,”" &c. A New Edition Revised and Corrected. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


SEVENTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


HOMER.— The Odyssey of Homer done into English 


Prose. By S. H. BUTCHER, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and of University College, Oxford, and A, LANG, M.A, 
LL Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 








The Victoria Shakespeare. 
THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


The text of the Globe Edition with a new glossary by Mr. Apis Wricat. In 3 vols., Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
VOL. I. COMEDIES. VOL. Il. HISTORIES. VOL. III. TRAGEDIES. 


The Atheneum says :—‘‘ Messrs. Macmillan have published a convenient edition of the works 
of William Shakespeare, the text of the ‘Globe Shakespeare’ printed in an exceedingly clear 
type in double columns, and resembling their excellent one-volume ‘Tennyson.’ A feature of 
this edition is a good glossary by that distinguished scholar, Mr. Aldis Wright.” 

The Scotsman says :—‘‘ This ‘ Victoria’ edition, which prints the ‘Globe’ text in three 
volumes of the size and shape of that popular edition, is as clear and pleasant to the eye as 
anyreader could wish. It has a new glossary, very full and well furnished with references. 
No more desirable edition of Shakespeare has come from the press in recent times.” 

The Literary World says :—‘‘ Got up in the well-known style of the popular edition of the 
Poet Laureate’s works, these volumes will be valued by book-lovers who have a fancy for uni- 
formity in their treasures. The text has been taken from the ‘ Globe’ Shakespeare, edited by 
Messrs. Clark and Wright, but the glossary is entirely new.” 

The Scottish Leader says :—‘*‘ It is printed in sufficiently large type, and with beautiful clear- 
ness. 4 welcome feature is an entirely new glossary, which, containing explanations of some 
6,000 words, has almost the dimensions of a dictionary. A more handy or serviceable Shake- 
speare no one need desire to possess,” 





CONSUMPTION, THE CLIMATIC TREAT- 


MENT OF: including a Description of the chief Home, Foreign, and Colonial Sanatoria, By JAMES 
ALEX LINDSAY, M.A., M.D. Crown 8vo. 5a. 


The Saturday Review says :—“ Fair, impartially written, most readable and graphic. The descriptions are full 
of local colouring, the views expressed are sound and rational.” 

Nature says :—‘“‘ An important contribution to the study of a most difficult subject ; a book which ought to be 
of much service both to physicians and to sufferers.” 

The Academy says :—‘‘ This excellent work.” 


NATURE SERIES._NEW VOLUMES. 
ON LIGHT. The Burnett Lectures. By GrorGE 


GABRIEL STOKES, M.A., P.R.S., &e., Fellow of Pembroke College, and Lucasian Prof-ssor of Mathe- 
maties in the University of Cambridze. Crown 8vo, Three Courses -(.) ON THE NATURE OF LIGHT ; 
(2) ON LIGHT ASJA MEANS OF INVESTIGATION ; (8) ON THE BENEFICIAL EF FECIS OF LIGHT. 


7s. 6d, 






The Three Courses are also published separately, price 28. 6d, each. 


A CENTURY OF ELECTRICITY. By T. C. 


MENDENHALL. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d 


VILLA GARDENING. A Handbook for Amateur 


and Practical Gardeners. By E. HOBDAY, Authorof “ Cottage Gardening,” &c, Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The Horticultural Times says :—‘‘ Although primarily intended for amateur gardeners there is much in it that 
will be found useful to those who do not come within that designation. . . . On the whole the book deserves suc- 


cess, and will compare favourably with more pretentious works, It is very tastefully got up.’’ 


THE NATURE OF FEVER;; Being the Gulstonian 
Lectures delivered at the Royal Colleze of Physicians of London in March t8S7, By DONALD 
MACALISTER M A., M.D., F.R.0.P., Fellow of St. John’s College, University Lecturer in Medicine, 
and Physician to Addenbrooke's Hospital, Cambridge. 


“This may be taken as the last, but by no means the final, word of physiological science upon the question ; 


and we venture to think that it will give considerable impetus to a further study of a subject which, always fall 
of interest, has such important clinical bearings."’"—Lancet, April 2, 1887. ? 


**Scholarly and ingenious.”’-—New York Medical Record, April 23, 1887, 
“ Dr. MacAlister has propounded a comprehensive and coherent theory, which not only links together many 
well-known facts, but also harmonizes with the theories applied to analogous phenomena in the hody. . .. The 


niy thins to be rezretted about these philosophical lectures, is that there are but three of them.’’-—British 
diedical Journal, Ajvil 2, 1887. 
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MACMILLAN AND GO’S NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW BOOK BY MR. WALTER PATER. 
IMAGINARY PORTRAITS. By Water Pater, 


M.A., Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford ; Author of ‘‘Marius the Epicurean,” “ The Renaissance 
Studies in Art and Poetry."" Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Saturday Review says :—** The distinctive merit and characteristic of the whole book will be missed if the 
reader does not appreciate what the author has evidently tried to do. He must not consider himself as listening 
to a tale-teller, but as watching an artist gradually adding stroke to stroke, and producing, not so much a 
successive effect, as in narration, but a combined and total impression, as in drawing.” 

The Atheneum says :—‘* It is because on this point, as in many others, we find in these pages reflection of one 
of the most intellectual phases of the modern mind, that Mr. Pater’s ‘ lmaginary Portraits’ should be read by 
all lovers of psychological problems, and not only by those who value him for the pleasantness and choiceness 
of his language.”’ 

The Academy says:—‘‘They have in common this characteristic that they are rather products of the 
imaginative faculty than of the critical, though their production implies a keen and exquisite critical effort aud 
much learning.”’ 

The Pall Mall Gazette says :—‘‘On the whole this is a singularly attractive book. Mr. Pater is an intellectual 
impressionist. He does not weary us with any definite doctrine, or seek to suit life to any formal creed. He is 
always looking for exquisite moments, and when he has found them he analyses them with delicate and delightful 
art, and then passes on, often to the opposite pole of thought or feeling, knowing that every mood has its own 
quality and charm, and is justified by its mere existence.” 


English Men of Letters, 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY. New Volume. 


KEATS. By Srpney Cotvin, M.A., Fellow of 


Trinity Colleze, Cambridge, &c. Crown 8vo. 23s. 6d. 

The Saturday Review says :—** For the first time the story of Keats's life is so told as to embody in a direct 
and admirably lucid narrative whatever trustworthy information has accumulated in the last twenty years. In 
sifting the material Mr. Colvin’s care and judgment are convincingly displayed. . . . Not a few critical touches, 
admirable for keen and delicate insight, enliven the chapters devoted to the poet’s matured and immortal 
work. The final estimate of Keats’s influence on the poetry and art of the Jast fifty years is also eminently 
sound and inclusive.”’ 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 


GOETHE AND CARLYLE, CORRESPONDENCE 
BETWEEN. Edited by CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. Crown 8vo. 9s. 
The Saturday Keview says :—** These interesti.4 letters, which occupy rather too little than too much space.” 
The Critic (New York) says :—** Professor Norton has done the literary world a real service by his publication 
of the long-looked-tor correspondence.”” 


REMINISCENCES. By Tuomas Cartyte. Edited 


by CHARLES ELIOT NORTON, 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 12s, 


EARLY LETLERS OF THOMAS CARLYLE, 


1814—1826, Edited by CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. 2 Vols., with Two Portraits. Crown 8vo, 18s. 


BY MR. JOHN MORLEY. 
ON THE STUDY OF LITERATURE. The 


Annual Address to the Students of the London Society for the extension of University Teaching. Delivered 
at the Mansion House, February 26, 1887. By JOHN MORLEY. Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. 


ENGLAND UNDER THE ANGEVIN KINGS. 


By KATE NORGATE. In 2 vols. With Maps and Plans, 8vo. 82s. 

The Saturduy Review says :—‘* While she constantly reminds us of his [Mr. Green’s] picturesque power, her 
style is her own ; it is sober and free from affectations, and her narrative is easy and pleasant to read, Her 
work has a good claim to be considered as a scholarly performance, but it is never dry or wearisome ; she gives 
prominence 10 the biographical side of her subject, and describes her characters with vigour and discrimination. 
‘he origiual authorities for her period are numerous, and her volumes represent a vast amount of previous 
preparation ; for it is evident that she has not merely consulted, but studied, her authors; she has used them 
with judginent, and her references are copious and intelligible. . . . The volumes constitute a valuable addition 
to our historical literature, and present the result of much conscientious labour in a form that is at once 
scholarly and readable.’’ 


SKETCHING FROM NATURE. A Handbook 


for Students and Amateurs. By TRISTRAM J. ELLIS, With a frontispiece andTen Illustrations by 
H. ed Marks, R.A., and 30 oketches by the Author. New Edition, Enlarged and Revised. Crown 8vo 
3s. 6d. 

The St. James's (Gazette says :—‘* Probably no subject is more tempting than this, and probably no subject has 
been worse treated. Mr. Ellis, however, has produced a pleasant and suggestive little book, which, without 
being an ideal treatise, is likely to be stimulative to beginners. His practical hints are for the most part as 
useful as they are ingenious, and his discursion on the important matter of pigments and their permanence 
Seems to embody the best and latest knowledge. The illustrations, too, should prove a little world of teaching 
in themselves to all intelligent beginners. . . . It contains some sound advice, displays affeztionate observation 
of nuture, and is suggestive and—a good thing for amateurs —thought-compelling.”’ 
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MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


BY THE DE AN OF ST. : OF ST. ASAPH. 


SCHOOL IDEALS; Sermons Preached in the 


Chapel of Rossall School. By HERBERT A. JAMES, B.D., late Head Master, Dean of St. Asaph. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A NEW BOOK BY CANON WESTCOTT. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF CHRISTIANITY. By 


BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, D.D., D.C.L., Canon of Westminster, and Regius Professor of Divinity, 
Cambridge. Crown Svo, 63, 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
CHRISTUS CONSUMMATOR: Some Aspects of 
the Work and Person of Christ in Relation to Modern Thought. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
BY THE REV. PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


TOLERANCE. Two Lectures addressed to the 


Students of several of the Divinity Schools of the Protestant Episcopal Church. By the Rev. PHILLIPS 
BROOKS, Rector of Trinity Church, Boston, U.S.A. Feap. 8vo, 28. 6d. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE CANDLE OF THE LORD, AND OTHER 


SERMONS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SERMONS PREACHED IN ENGLISH 


CHURCHES, Crown §vo, 6s. 
TWENTY SERMONS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
JUSTIFICATION AND ILMPUTED RIGHTEOUS- 


NESS. Being a Review of Ten Sermons on the Nature and Effects of Faith, by JAMES THOMAS O'BRIEN, 
D.D., late Bishop of Ossory, Ferns, aud Leighlin. By the Rev. IT. R. BIRKS, ML.A., late Kuightbridge 


Professor of Moral Philosophy, Cambridge. Edited by the Rev. H. A. BIRKS. With a Preface by the Right 
Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ST. PAUL’S TWO EPISTLES TO THE CORIN- 


THIANS, A COMMENTARY ON. By the Jate Rev. W. KAY, D.D., Rector of Great Leghs, Essex, and 
Hon. Canon of St. Albans ; formerly Principal of Bishop's College, Calcutta ; and Fellow and Tutor of 


panei Us DES SECOND EDITION. 
THE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN. By WiLLiAm 


MILLIGAN, D.D., Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism in the University of Aberdeen, Author of 
**The Resurrection of Our Lord.’’ Second Edition, Crown svo, 7s. 6d. 
The Spectator says :—** The book is a valuable addition to biblical criticism.” 


NOTICE.—Mr. F. MARION CRAWFORD ’S new Story entitled * MWARZIO’'S 
CRUCIFLX ” is continued in 


The English Filustrated Magazine 


Por AUGUST. 








The Number contains :— 
I. “SWEET RECORDS,” engraved by R. PaTrrson, from a drawing by E. Guiianp. 
Frontispiece. 
II. WALKS IN THE WHEATFIELDS. Part II... . . . . . Richard Jefferies. 
Illustrations by DEWEY BATES and P,. MACNAB, 
III. CAPTAIN (OF MILITIA) SIR DILBERRY DIDDLE. 
Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON, engraved by WATERLOW AND SONS. 
JV. MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX. Chaps. IV.—VI. (continued) . . . F. Marion Crawford, 
¥. MY LATTICE TOWARDS THE NORTH ...... . Af. Kelly. 
Illustrations by TOM KELLY. 
VI. A VISITIN A DUTCH COUNTRY HOUSE. PartI. . . . May Crommelin. 
lllustrations by M. TEN KATE. 
VII. ASECRET INHERITANCE, Book the Second, —— XVIL— 
XXII. (continued) . . . « B. L. Farjeon. 
ORNAMENTAL FRIEZES, HE ADINGS, INITIAL L E TTERS, AND TAILPIECES. 


Monthly. Profusely Illustrated, price 6d., by post 8d. 
MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 
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New Part (Part XXII.)—Watson—Zwischenspiel. Price 3s. 6d. 


A DICTIONARY 
MUSIC AND MUSICIANS, 


BY EMINENT WRITERS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 
Epitep By SIR GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L., 


Director of the Royal College of Music, dc. 





Vols, I. II., and III., price 21s. each. 


VOL. I. A to IMPROMPTU. Vol. Il. IMPROPERIA to PLAIN SONG. 
Vol. III. PLANCHE to SUMER IS ICUMEN IN. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, with Illustrations in Music Type and Woodcut. Also published 

in Quarterly Parts. Parts. I. to XIV., XIX. to XXII., price 3s. 6d. 

each, Parts XV., XVI., price 7s. Parts XVII., XVIIL, price 7s. Cloth 
Cases for binding Vols. I., II., and III., price 1s. each. 





*.* This new part (Part XXII.) completes THE DICTIONARY OF MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS as originally contemplated. But an Appendix and a full 
general Index are in preparation. The most important biographical article in the 
number is on “ Weber,” by Dr. P. Spitta. “ Welsh Music,” “* Working Out,” and 
“ Wind Band,” are among the more prominent technical articles. 

“The most important work on its subject in our language ... in many 
respects a most valuable addition to the musical literature of this country.” 
Atheneum. 





“ Dr. Grove’s Dictionary will be a boon to every intelligent lover of music.” 
—Saturday Review. 

“What is modestly called a ‘ Dictionary’ might have fairly been entitled 
an ‘ Encyclopedia,’ for the editor has included in his scheme everything that 
belongs to music, or is allied, or is even distantly related to it. It would be 
a great mistake to regard this work as useful only for the purposes of reference. 
It is a collection of interesting and valuable articles on all kinds of musical 
subjects which amateurs, who take a genuine interest in the art they profess 
to love, will read from beginning to end.”—Daily News. 

“We now take leave of this ‘ Dictionary,’ recommending it heartily to our 
readers as full of instruction and amusement.”—T7he Times. 

“As a complete account of the biographical as well as technical materials 
relating to the art of music and its history, Mr. Grove’s Dictionary is without 
precedent in England.”—Quarterly Review. 

“The work, when complete, will supply a want which has long been felt by 
amateurs and professors of the art in this country.” —J//ustrated London News. 

“This work promises to be for music what the best encyclopedias are to 
general literature and science.’”’—Guardian. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 








A NEW HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR SCHOOLS. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR BEGINNERS. 


By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, Author of *‘ A Short History of Natural Science.’’ With Maps. Globe 
Svo. 3s. 


The Saturday Review says :—‘‘ The excellence of a sound method faithfully adhered to is strikingly illustrated 
hy every chapter. . The orderly precision and right proportion of this little book deserve warm recognition. 
Many so-called historie s of thrice its bulk do not possess a tenth of its educational utility. The dynastic tables, 
maps, and other illu strative aids—together with the very useful synopsis of contents—are capital features in 
the author's scheme. 


NEW HISTORICAL ATLAS AND GENERAL 


HISTORY. By ROBERT H. LABBERTON New Edition, revised and enlarged. 4to, 15s, 


The Spectator says:—“ Altogether it would not be easy to find a volume into which so much information is 
compressed.” 


A NEW ALGEBRA. 


HIGHER ALGEBRA. A Sequel to “ Elementary 


Algebra for Schools.”” By H.S. HALL, M.A., formerly Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, Master of the 
Military and Engineering Side, Clifton College; and 8. R. KNIGHT, B.A. formerly Scholar of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, late Assistant Master at Mariborough College. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The Schoolmaster says :—‘‘ A worthy sequel to the authors’ ‘ Elementary Algebra.’ It has been most carefully 
constructed, the information is full and definite, and the explanations elaborate and clear. The examples and 
illustrations are numerous and well selected, and ‘ discussed with that fulness’ which the practical experience 
of teachers always finds necessary. . . . As an advanced Algebra, this volume will take high rank in the study 
of higher mathematics. We lave much pleasure in strongly recommending the work.” 


THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY OF PER- 


FECTLY ELASTIC SOLIDS, with a Short Account of Viscous Fluids. An Elementary Treatise. By 
WILLIAM JOHN IBBETSON, M.A., Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society, and of the Cambridge 
Philosophical Society, Member of the London Mathematical Society, late Senior Scholar of Clare College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. 2ls. 





Tron says :—“‘ A very full and scholarly work, containing over 500 pages large octavo, with numerous illustra- 
tions. The subject is tre:ted analytically, and a considerable amount of the book is taken up with the adaptation 
of the method of co-ordinates. . . . There is a wealth of allusion to the subject and to historic discoveries and 
controversies from the time of Hooke downwards.” 


DYNAMICS FOR BEGINNERS. By Rev. J. B. 


LOCK, M.A., Senior Fellow, Assistant Tutor and Lecturer in Mathematics at Gonville and Caius College, 
Teacher of P’ hysic s in the University of Cambridge, &c. Globe Svo. 3s. 6d 
Nature says:—‘‘This book is an attempt to explain the elementary principles of dynamics in a manne: 
suitable for school-work with boys of ordinary mathematical attainments. Accordingly it contains a great 
number of easy numerical examples, some worked out in illustration of the text, the others arranged in groups 
at frequent intervals. There is considerable freshness in these exercises, and they form altogether a very 
useful series. The debt of gratitude which many teachers and students already owe to Mr. Lock will be con- 
siderably increased by this new class-book on adifficult subject, wherein it appears to us that the skill and 
experience of the author are displayed with great advantage.”’ 


A NEW SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 


ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. — By the Rev. 


J.B. LOCK, M.A. Second Edition, revised. Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS OF DYNAMIC. An Introduction to 


the Study of Motion and Rest in Solid and Fluid Bodies. By W. K. CLIFFORD, F.R.S., late Fellow and 
Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge; Professor of Applied Mathematics and Mechanics at 
University College, London. Crown 8vo,Part I. Books I.—III. Kinematic. 7s. 6d. Book IV. and Appendix. 
6s. 


FOUR-FIGURE MATHEMATICAL TABLES. 


Comprising Logarithmic and Trigonometrical Tables and Tables of Squares, Square Roots, and Reciprocals 
By J. T. BOTTOMLEY, M.A, F.R.S.E., F.C.S., Lecturer in Natural Philosophy in the University of 
Glasgow. Svo,. 2s, 6d. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’8 NEW EDUCATIONAL |AL BOOKS. 


NEW GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. “Edite d by ARC CHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S., Director- 
General of the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom. 


Vol. I. THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY. 


A Practical Handbook for the use of Teachers. By ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S., Director-General of 
the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom, and Director of the Musewn of Practical Geology, Jermyn 
Street, London ; formerly Murchison Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in the University of Edinburgh. 
Crown 8vo Qs. 

*,* The aim of this volume is to advocate the claims of geography as an educational discipline of a high order 
and to show how these claims may be practically recognised by teachers. 


ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL HISTOLOGY. A 


MANUAL OF. By WILLIAM FEARNLEY. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY PRACTIGAL PHYSICS, 


LESSONS IN. By BALFOUR STEWART, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Physics, Victoria 
University, the Owens College, Manchester, and W. W. HALDANE GEE, B.Sc. (Lond.), Demonstrator 
and Assistant Lecturer in Physics, the Owens College. With Illustrations, Crown 8vo. Vol. L.— 
General Physical Processes. 6s. Vol. Il.—Electricity and Magnetism. 7s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION IN BOTANY, 


A Course of. By F. O. BOWER, F.L.S., D.Sc., Regius Professor of Botany in the University of Seen, 
and SYDNEY H. VINES, D.Sc., F.R.S.. F. LS., Fellow and Lecturer, Christ’s College, Cambridge, and 
Reader in Botany in the University. With a Preface by W. T. THISELTON DYER, 2 ws C.M.G., “F-R.S. 
F.L.S., Director of the Royal Gardens, _ Crown 8vo. Part I.—Phanerogam: v—Pteridophyta. 6s. 
Part II. —Bryophyta—Thallophyta. 4s. 6 


PRACTICAL ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. THE 


OWENS COLLEGE COURSE OF. By JULIUS B. COHEN, Ph.D., F.C.S., Assistant Lecturer on 
Chemistry in the Owens College, Manchester. With a Preface by Sir Henry Roscox, F.R.S., and 
Professor ScHoRLEMMER, F.R.S. Feap. vo. 2s. 6d 


STUDIES AND EXERCISES IN FORMAL 


LOGIC, includinga Generalisation of Logical Processes in their Application to Complex Inferences. By 
JOHN NEVILLE KEYNES, M.A., University Lecturer in Moral Science and late Fellow of Pembroke 
College in the University of Cambridge, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 





MODERN LANGUAGES. 
MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. Books I. and II. 


Edited with Introductions and Notes, by M. MACMILLAN, B.A., Oxon., Professor of Logic and Moral 
Philosophy, Elphinstone College, Bombay. Globe 8vo. 28. 6d. 


A SECOND SCHOOL POETRY BOOK. Com- 


piled by M. A. WOODS, Head Mistress of the Clifton High School for Girls; Author of “ A First School 
Poetry Book.” Feap. Svo. 48, 6d. 
MACMILLAN’S FOREIGN SCHOOL CLASSICS. Edited by G. E. FASNACHT, 


Formerly Assistant Master in Westminster School. 18mo, New Volumes. 


SCHILLER.—WILHELM TELL. Edited, with 


an Historical Introduction and Notes, by G. E. FASNACHT. 2s. 6d. 


SCHILLER. — WALLENSTEIN. Part I DAS 


LAGER. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by H. B. COTTERILL, M.A. 2s. 


OVID. 


ELEMENTARY CLA SSICS. New Volume. 
‘ . . . _ ° 

Easy Selections from Ovid in Elegiac Verse. 
Arranged and Edited, with Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises in Latin Verse Composition, by HERBERT 
WILKINSON, M.A., formerly Postmaster of Merton Colleze, Oxford. 18mo. 1s, 6d. 


GREEK TESTAMENT, School Readings in the. 


A Course of thirty-six Lessons mainly following upon the Narrative of St. Mark. Edited and Arranged 

with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by the Rev. A. CALVERT, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s 

College, Cambridge. Feap. Svo [In a few days. 
NEW EDITION. REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


MACMILLAN’S LATIN COURSE. First Year. 


By A. M. — Assistant Master in St. Paul’s School. New Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Globe 
Svo. 33. 6« 


MACMILLAN’S SHORTER LATIN COURSE. 


By A. M. COOK, M.A., Assistant Master at St. Paul’s School. Being an abridgment of “ Macmillan s 
Latin Course,” First Year Globe 8vo. 1a. 6d. 

The Glasgow Herald says :—‘* The book is admirably simple and practices.” 

The Dublin Evening Mail says .—‘‘ The book is a grammar, an exercise-book, and a dictionary all in one.” 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON, 
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of SCOTCH TWEEDS for Suits, | 


Ulsters, Ladies’ Costumes, &c., 
Direct from the Sole and Original Makers, 


A. & J. MACNAUGHTON, 
Manufacturers, Pitlochry, N.B, 


(ESTABLISHED 1835.) 


Patterns Post Free 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 


IRKBECK BAN K— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DE- 
POSITS, repayable on den.and. 

TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, cal- 
culated on the minimum monthly balances, when not 
drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons ; and the purchase 
and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 
lars, can be obtuiued post free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 
January 1st, 1887. 


Parcels Carriage Paid. 





BORDEAUX. 


Before buying CLARETS and other Wines 
from the dealers who swarm over from France 
and Germany, if gentlemen would only take 
the trouble to compare the wines we can offer 
they would find that they can buy either as 
good wine at less money or better wine at the 
same money, as they requireit, without having 
forced on them larger stocks than they care 
to buy. We supply 


Per Do 


EXCELLENT VIN ORDINAIRE . . 13/ 
GOOD DINNER WINES, Old, in Bottle 16/ 
FINER do, do. 22/, 26/, 30/ 
SUPERIOR do, do, 36/, 42/, 48/ 


and upwards. 

Classed Growths of Vintages 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1877, 1878, 1880 and 1883 Chateaux Margaux, 
Lafite, La Rose, Leoville, &c. 


JAMES SMITH &CO., 


LIVERPOOL: 9 Lord Street; 


MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 
BIRMINGHAM : 83 High Street. 


Bottles included. 





HIMROD’S 


CURE FOR 


ASTHMA 


Has been thoroughly tested in many of the worst cases, 
and was pronounced by the late Earl of Beaconsfield, in 
whose case it was employed under the highest medical 
supervision, to have given him the “‘only real relief” 
he hud during his last illness. Of all Chemists. 48. per 
bow, or direct for 4s. 3d. from the undersigned, 


F. NEWBERY & SONS, 
British Derot: 1, KING EDWARD STREET, 
NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

(125 years in St. Paul’s Churchyard.) 


| 


HAY-FEVER AND COLDS 
Cured by Dr. DUNBAR’S 


ALKARAM 


SMELLING BOTTLE, 

TWO SHILLINGS AND NINEPENCE EACH, 
Which, if inhaled on the first symptoms will at once 
remove them, and even when a cold has been neglected 
and become severe, it will give immediate relief, and 
generally cure in one day. 

To open the Bottle dip the stopper into very hot 
water, and rub off the isinglass. 

Address Dr. DUNBAR, care of F. NEWBERY &SONS, 
1. King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 





J. J, BELL & SONS’ 
SECRETE OIL 


FOR THE HAIR 
(ESTABLISHED UPWARDS oF 40 YEARS) 


Effectually promotes the growth and beauty 
5 of the Hai "y exerting a vigorous 
} action in the capillary vessels prevents its 
a falling, or becoming grey. It is not a dye, 
4 and contains nothing but what is beneficial 
to the Prexervation of the Hair. 

Of Chemists aud Perfumers, per bottle, 
1s., 28., or 5s. 

Post Free, carefully packed, for 1s. 3d., 
2s. 3d., or 5s. 3d, frum the Sule Proprietors, 


” F. NEWBERRY & SONS, 
11,KING EDWARD STREET, 
NEWGATE STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. Esraviusuxp A.D. 1746. 


r, and 







| LONDON 


i E.c. 
ie 


DOUGHTY’S VOICE LOZENGE 


_“T have much plea- 


| 
| 





sure in confirming 
as far as my ex- 
perience extends, 
the testimony already so general in favour 
of the Lozenges prepared by you.” 


Sold by all Chemists, 6d., 1s., 2s. 6d., 58., 11s.; ox 
Post Free, 7d., 1s. 2d., 2s. 9d., 58. 4d., and 11s. 6d. 








F. NEWBERY & SONS, 1, King Edward Street, 
Newgate Street, London. Established 1746. 
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AT COST OF WASHING ONLY! 

The great appreciation in which Southal!’s Sanitary Towels are held by Ladies is shewn in 
the ever-increasing Sales, and to keep pace with the demand the patentees have been com- 
pelled to erect special machinery for their more rapid production. Important improvements 
have recently been introduced in both qualities—notably, a seamless tubs, for enclosing the 
Towel, affording greater comfort and perfect security in the wearing. 


ESPECIALLY USEFUL FOR LADIES TRAVELLING. 


PROTECTED BY ROYAL LETTERS 
HER MAJESTY’S PATEN 


SOUTHALL'S 
Sanitary Towels 
For Ladies 


A FEW LETTERS SELECTED FROM THOUSANDS, Tue Britis Mepicat Journat writes :— 
**Southall’s Sanitary Towel is a much-improved substitute for the old Napkin, which, with tts many dbvious 
defects, may now be entirely discarded, and the new Sanitary Towel adopted in its stead.” 

** Wellington Hospital, New Zealand, May 9,1885. 

“‘ Messrs, Sournatt Bros. & Barctay, Birmingham. Sirs,—As the Surgeon to the largest and most impor- 
tant Hospital in this Colony, I wish to thank you for the invention of the ‘ Ladies’ Sanitary Towel.’ I have a 
large Staff of Lady Nurses, who use nothing else when required. So pleased am I with them, that I have given 
Messrs. Kempthorne, Prosser, & Co. (N.Z. Drug Co.), an order for 1,000, and I have introduced them into a 
smaller Hospital in Otago. I am, Sir, sincerely yours, Maurice Curiton, L.R.C.P., Edin. Uv.” 

An Eminent Mepicat AurHorirty writes :—*‘ Gentlemen,—As a proof that I most thoroughly appreciate your 
valuable invention, one of the most valuable inventions for women’s comfort I have seen in the quarter of a century 
I have been in practice, I have distributed amongst my patients nearly four gross of the Towels, and in every single 
instance in which they have been used they have been most valued and appreciated. My patients find the Towels 
a great deal cheaper than diapers, in addition to their immense comfort.” 

Highly Recommended by Professional Nurses. 

Miss E. Lioyp, Trained Monthly, Medical and Surgical Nurse, writes, letter dated London, May 7th, 1883 :— 
““T have used the Sanitary Towels for my patients during the past year, and found them a great boon for both 
—— and comfort, I am sure all Ladies would use them if this valuable invention could be brought to their 
notice.” 

Miss D. E. Greet, Trained Medical and Surgical Nurse, writes, London, W., May, 1883 °—‘‘‘ The New Sani- 
tary Towels’ ARE MOST USEFUL IN TRAVELLING, also for Invalids. I have much pleasure in recommndin them 
to Ladies in general for comfort and cleanliness.”’ 


SOUTHALL’S SANITARY TOWELS FOR LADIES 
ARE MANUFACTURED IN TWO QUALITIES :— 
No. 1 at @&s. per Dozen, and No. 2 at Is. per Dozen. 
PROVIDING FOR ONE PENNY The TOWEL ITSELF, with its many Healthful 


Advantages :—Comfort, Cleanliness, Antiseptic and Absorbent Properties. 


SOUTHALL’S SANITARY TOWELS. 

A Desideratum of the Highest Importance, Increased Comfort, Cleanliness, Less Liability to Chill 
when in Delicate Health, Diminution of Risks of Disease, No Washing, Advantage to Ladies 
Travelling. 

Sample Packet of One Dozen Towels, with Descriptive Circular containing Testimonials from Medical Men, 
Professional Nurses, &c,, by Parcels Post for 1s, 8d. or 2s. 8d., Six Packets, 6s. 6d. and 12s. 64. 


SOUTHALUSSANITARY SHEET, ls. EACH. 
For use in Accouchement, recommended for Comfort and Cleanliness. These sheets, 24 by 18 inches, are made 
of Absorbent Wool and Gauze, which have been rendered Antiseptic. They are very absorbent, of downy softness, 
and great elasticity. If placed under the patient they will be found most comfortable ; they can be readily re- 
moved, and after use they are simply burned. They are thus in every way superior to the ordinary materials 
used, both for cleanliness, comfort, and safety. The following Testimonial illustrates their value :— 
** Messrs. SouTHALL Bros. & Barciay. Davxerrn, Mrpcoraian, N.B. 
**Gentlemen,—I saw your Absorbent Sheet for child-bed, in use some time ago, and they were pronounced by 
the lady who used them ‘ The very grandest things ever invented.’ Yours faithfully, J. Histor Jonnston, M.B.,&e.” 
Obtainable at Ladies’ Underclothing Establishments Everywhere. 

ONE SINGLE SHEET SENT FREE for 1s. Sd., from the PATENTEES and SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 
SOUTHALL BROS. AND BARCLAY, BinmincHAM. WHOLESALE AceNTS—SHARP, PERRIN & Co. OLo CHance ; STAPLEY & SMITH, 
Lonpon WALL, LONDON. 

rotection against useless and injurious imitations, each packet bears the signature of the Patentees. 
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Registered Trade Mark for Lamps, ‘ FAI 'Y "’ Stamped on every Lamp. 
Registered Trade Mark for Lights, “‘FA\ y Stamped on every Light, 


SAMUEL CLARKE’S 
(WARK. FAIRY”) LAMPS AND (Waite “ FAIRY ”) LIGHTS, 


ye Drawing and Ball Rooms, Conservatories, Evening Fetes, Table Decorations, &., 


amt Awarded a Special Gold Medal by the Royal Botanic Society at the Evening Fétes of 
June 30th and July Ath, 1886. 

“PAIRY ” LIGHTS.—For burning in the “‘ Fairy” Lamps, burn 10 hours each. 

Boxes, containing six lights each, 1s, per box. These lights, having double wicks, are 





iii the best for burning in the * Fairy” Lamps, but ifa subdued light will suffice, Pyramid 
aly be,use are the best substitute, at half the cost. Oil or common night lights should never 
| HeUbi i oDhee used. 


“FAIRY” LAMPS and ‘ reset LIGHTS. ma: obtained m fl 


reaps cta e dealers WHOLESALE from the “ "and “PAIR 
aT Ww CHILD'S HILL. LONDON, N.W., Lene , “a ot 


pondence } a ‘a TT ge nt. SHOW ROOMS Open daily (Illuminated every Tuesday 
and Friday) :—31, ELY PLACE. HOLBORN CIRCUS, E.C. 


CURES TOOTHACHE 


Bunter’ S INSTANTLY. 


Prevents Decay. Saves Extraction 


e 
Sleepless Nights Prevented. 
Neuralgic Headaches and all Nerve 
Pains removed. 


From Rev. AUBREY C. PRICE, B.A., late Fellow of New College, Oxford, Minister of 'mmanvuel Church :=- 
West Brixton, 8.W., Angust 20, 1885. 
“Owing to extensive decay in two double teeth, I suffered for days quuddien pain. I was recommended 
to try ‘BUNTER’S NERVINE.’ I did so. To my joy, the pain quickly and entirely ceased. I have since 
repeatedly derived the greatest possible pel “ severe neuralgic headache from four or five drops of ‘ BUNTER’S 
NERVINE,’ taken upon a lump of white sug 


BUNTER’S. NERVINE of all Chemists, ls. 13d. 


FAIRY —_ LAMP. 
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OFA Hyde & Co., London, E.C. 
raze uzpaus MAKERS OF WRITING INKS 
imini8!’ AND SEALING WAX 


London, 1862. 
Paris, 1867. Of Unsurpassed Ercellence. 
Paris, 1878. Original Makers 


London, 1884, 
of the Bank of England War, and 


Your Stationer 





will supply. INDIA WAX FOR HOT CLIMATES. 
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WITH THE IMMORTALS.'! 


BY F. 


CHAPTER XI. 


“T HAVE made up my mind that I 
will never be surprised at anything 
again,” said Lady Brenda, as the party 
sat at their mid-day breakfast on the 
day after the events last recorded. She 
had been telling the rest about the 
King’s visit. 

“You are quite right,” answered 
Augustus ; “ you are quite right, my 
dearly beloved mother-in-law. Sur- 
prise is nothing but a disturbance in 
the balance of the faculties. Now, 
when a woman possesses faculties like 
yours, it is a pity that they should not 
be always balanced.” 

“ Really, Augustus— 

“Quite so,” continued Chard im- 
perturbably. ‘When once you have 
discovered that we are likely to meet 
dead men who talk very agreeably 
almost every day, it is as well to make 
the most of your opportunities. The 
phenomenon will probably be explained 
some day; meanwhile let us enjoy it 
as much as we can. It would be very 
pleasant if these charming people could 
dine with us, but I gather from various 
things that they do not dine at all, nor 
even breakfast. Who is going on the 
expedition this afternoon?” 

“We all are,” said the three ladies 
with a unanimity as rarely found in 
the country when a walk is proposed, 
as it is general in town when there is 
a ball. 
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They had determined to take a long 
walk among the mountains, and, as 
the day was comparatively cool, they 
started immediately after breakfast. 
Augustus led them up the rocky path, 
past the little stone hut which was the 
centre of his experiments, and along 
the steep side of the mountain over the 
sea, They were all four good walkers 
and fond of exercise. 

“It would be very amusing if some 
of our friends would walk with us,” 
remarked Diana, as she picked her way 
over the rocks. 

“ Delightful,’ said Gwendoline, 
steadying herself with her stick upon 
the summit of a small boulder, and 
looking at the view. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Lady 
Brenda. “ Who can that be? Do 
you see, Augustus? Such a very odd 
dress! Do they still wear three- 
cornered hats in this part of the 
world, and brown coats with brass 
buttons ?” 

“ He isa very big man,” said Augus 
tus, eying the stranger who was com- 
ing down the rocks, and who was not 
more than a hundred yards from them. 
“A very big man indeed. He must 
be some old peasant. We will talk to 
him.” 

They walked on, and in a few 
seconds came up to the solitary pedes 
trian. Augustus spoke to him. He 
was a man of colossal size, with a 
huge head surmounted by a small wig 
and a three-cornered hat. He wore 
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knee-breeches and stockings, with stout 
buckled shoes, and he carried in his 
hand a huge oak stick, which looked 
more like aclub. Augustus addressed 
him in the dialect of the hills. 

“ Me fat’u favo’, m’andecat’ a’ndusse 
va panna a Pussita?” 

“Sir,” replied the stranger in Eng- 
lish, and a loud, gruff voice, “ from 
your appearance I take you to be an 
Englishman, like myself.” 

“T beg your pardon,” said Augustus, 


very much surprised. “There are 
so few of our countrymen about 
here——”’ 


‘Your surprise is venial, sir,” re- 
turned the other, fixing his dark eyes 
on Chard’s face. “Iam not only an 
Englishman, but a dead Englishman ; 
and, what is more, sir, I believe that 
a dead Englishman is better than a 
live Italian. I am Samuel Johnson.” 
*“ Doctor Johnson!” exclaimed the 
four living people in astonishment. 

* Do not Doctor me, sir,” roared the 
great man in tremendous tones. “ Do 
not Doctor me, sir, for I am past doc- 
toring!” He glared a moment at the 
party, and then suddenly broke into a 
peal of laughter, in which the others 
soon joined, 

“If I cannot frighten you,” he con- 
tinued good-naturedly, “ I can at least 
excite your merriment. But, sir, I 
have seen little boys in Scotland 
tremble at the sight of this stick.” 

“You have found it, then?” said 
Augustus. “I congratulate you.” 

“ Yes, sir, they stole it, the villains: 
I always said so.” 

In a few minutes they all proceeded 
on their walk. Augustus explained 
who he was, and presented Doctor 
Johnson to his three companions. The 
Doctor showed the greatest delight, 
and explained that he had just met the 
party of dead men who were passing 
the afternoon among the rocks. He 
was intimate with them, he said, and 
they had told him all about Chard and 
his experiments. Indeed the Doctor 


had taken the road towards the Cas- 
tello del Gaudio in hopes of meeting 
the inhabitants of the castle. 

“I wonder,” said Augustus, “ that 
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you should care to walk here—you 
who are so fond of trees.” 

“Since I have hung loose on the 
world,” replied Johnson, ‘and have 
been at liberty to walk where I please, 
and as long as I please, I have grown 
tolerant of contrast. It is one thing 
to be obliged to traverse a country 
where there is no timber : it is another 
matter to be independent of those 
laws which, while we are alive, force 
us to spend some time in moving from 
place to place.” 

“‘ Do you think,” asked Lady Brenda, 
“that when one has as many beautiful 
things as one likes, one begins to like 
ugly things, just for a change?” 

“No, madam,” said Johnson. “1 
do not like ugly things, but I have 
learned that there are no ugly things 
in nature. In living persons the im- 
pression of the ugliness of external 
objects is purely relative, since we 
know that an African negro in the 
natural state sees more beauty in a 
black woman of his own race than in 
a white woman of ours, and that with 
ourselves the contrary is the case. 
But if the negro be taken to a country 
inhabited by white men and women, 
he soon comes to regard the white 
woman as the type of what a woman 
should be ; and before long he will see 
beauty where he formerly supposed 
that there was nothing but ugliness.’ 

‘*But of course white women are 
more beautiful than black!” exclaimed 
Lady Brenda. 

“When you say that they are more 
beautiful, you imply that their beauty 
is contrasted with the less beauty of 
black women,” continued Johnson 
“For since you employ a comparative 
form in describing the one, it may 
reasonably be supposed that you find 
something in the other with which the 
first may be compared. Indeed, com- 
parison is at the root of all intelligence ; 
and, if other things be alike, the man 
who is able to compare any two things 
with greater accuracy than his neigh- 
bour is the wiser of the two. For, if 
we suppose that two men are equally 
able to remember that which they have 
learned, it is clear that he who is able 























to discern the comparative value of the 
different things he knows possesses of 
the two the greater facility for using 
his knowledge. It may be doubted 
whether Sir Isaac Newton possessed a 
more remarkable memory than Lord 
Chesterfield ; but it cannot be ques- 
tioned that, whereas in the latter the 
power of comparison merely produced 
a brilliant wit, in Newton the power 
was so great that it produced a very 
great man and a very great disco- 
verer.” 

“Is it fair to compare a statesman 
with a scientist ?”’ asked Diana, as the 
party paused in their walk, 

“Tf statesmanship is a science, it is 
fair,” answered the Doctor, looking 
down at the young girl. 

‘“ Statesmanship must bethe greatest 
of sciences,” said Augustus. ‘ There 
are a hundred scientists to-day alive 
who are commonly called great. There 
are certainly not three statesmen alive 
to whom the epithet is applied now, 
or will be applied when they are 
dead.” 

“ You are quite right, sir,” answered 
Johnson. 

“1 suppose there is less room for 
them,’”’ remarked Gwendoline. 

“T do not know,” returned her 
husband. “There are hundreds of 
important places in which a man might 
distinguish himself, if we count to- 
gether all the important governments 
in the world. If great statesmen were 
many, there would be no reason why 
a whole government should not consist 
of great men. Almost every university 
in the world pretends to boast of 
possessing one or two great men, and 
nobody seems able to prove that they 
are not really as great as is pre- 
tended.” 

“ Scientists,” said the Doctor, “ or 
men of science, as we called them in 
my day, are in a position which differs 
wholly from that of statesmen; for 
while the former are privileged to 
speak without acting, the latter are 
often compelled to act without ex- 
plaining themselves in words. A man 
is not to be held responsible for his 
convictions, provided that he does not 
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act upon them ; but the actions of a 
statesman produce results of the sort 
which soon become manifest to all men 
and which influence the lives of man- 
kind, so that mankind has the right to 
judge him. If all the theories of men 
of science were subjected to the test of 
experiment upon the corpus vile of 
whole nations it may be doubted 
whether popular opinion would con- 
tinue to be as tolerant of scientific 
opinion as it now is; for though one 
man might succeed inrearing men from 
a litter of monkeys, the next experi- 
menter might very likely, by a small 
error, reduce men to the state of apes. 
One man rises up and declares to the 
people that they must believe in him, 
but that, in order to believe in him, it 
is necessary that they should not be- 
lieve in God. He exalts science to the 
position of the Deity, and tells people 
that they must worship it ; but it is 
his own science which he exalts, and 
not that of his adversary, who has 
invented a different kind of idol. No, 
sir, science is a good thing so long as it 
is useful; but when, in its present 
state, it takes upon itself to tamper 
with so enormous and vital a matter 
as the belief of man in his Creator, it 
is pernicious, it is dangerous, and it 
will soon become destructive.” 

“You see, Augustus,” said Lady 
Brenda triumphantly, “I always told 
you that it was great rubbish.” 

“My dear mother-in-law,” returned 
Chard, “ you forget that I belong to 
the brotherhood of the Ignorantines. 
My principal conviction is that nobody 
knows anything.” 

“Sir,” said Johnson, “ you are not 
far wrong. One of the greatest mis- 
takes of these days is the attempt to 
make people believe that they can 
know everything. Science cannot be 
made popular. If it be within the 
reach of every one, and so simple that 
everybody can understand it, why then 
many persons could have discovered 
its secrets long ago ; but if it be indeed 
a hard matter to understand, it must 
be reserved for those whose intellect 
is equal to so great an effort, and it is 
useless to make that popular which the 
Rg 2 
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people can never comprehend. If those 
men who occupy themselves by at- 
tempting to substitute their own 
theories in the place of a wholesome 
religion, would confine their efforts to 
communicating such knowledge as they 
possess without endeavouring to destroy 
that belief which excites their un- 
reasoning hatred, they might indeed 
deserve some credit ; but their argu- 
ments are of so partial a nature, their 
language is so vehement and unre- 
strained, that we are forced to believe 
that they are animated rather by a 
desire to destroy religion than by a 
legitimate wish to extend the sphere 
of human knowledge and to do good 
to humanity by teaching that which 
is useful.” 

“ Yes,” said Augustus, “ there is no 
reason why we should not learn the 
little that can be known without 
upsetting religion. I think some 
modern scientists might read the life 
of Paseal with advantage, not to say 
that of Newton. I do not suppose 
that any of our living professors pre- 
tend to be as great as either of those 
two, who were extremely religious 
men.” 

“ Pascal,” replied the Doctor, “ was 
a tremendous young man. He dis- 
covered the weight of the atmosphere, 
he invented a calculating machine, he 
found the law of cycloids, he wrote like 
a father of the early Church, and he 
instituted the first omnibus that ever 
ran. A man cannot do more than 
that in thirty-nine years, but he did 
most of those things before he was five- 
and-twenty. As for Sir Isaac Newton 
he wrote a book of arguments in 
proof of a Deity, and a chronology 
of ancient history, both of which 
are much better than 
supposed.” 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Gwendoline, 
“T never knew that Pascal invented 
the omnibus. He must have had a 
great deal of common-sense.” 

* Both common and un-common, 
madam,” answered Johnson; “and I 
venture to say that the common-sense 
which can invent the omnibus is as 
valuable to mankind as the un-common 


is commonly 
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intelligence which is able to conceive 
that the atmosphere may have weight, 
and that the cycloid curve may be 
reduced to a law.” 

“ Yes,” said Augustus; “but the 
weight of the atmosphere is more in- 
teresting than the invention of a public 
carriage. I should think that a man 
with a big intellect would prefer to 
study big things.” 

‘No, sir,” answered Johnson. “ It 
is not more interesting, but it is more 
attractive. When a man of science 
discovers a lacuna in his wisdom, he 
makes haste to fill up the breach with 
a new theory, in the framing of which 
he at once enjoys the pleasure of 
imagination and the satisfaction which 
is felt in the exercise of ingenuity. 
But the case of the man who occu- 
pies himself in endeavouring to bet- 
ter the condition of his fellow men 
by imparting to them some of the 
results of his study is very different. 
For, while the man of speculative 
science acts upon ideas, theories, and 
the like, the student of the applied 
sciences acts upon things, and in a 
high degree upon people. It is clear 
that the immediate results produced 
by the man who acts upon living men 
are in the present incalculably more 
important than those brought about 
by the student who speculates upon the 
origin of the human race, or upon the 
ultimate nature of human happiness ; 
although it is true that, where specu- 
lation results in discoveries capable of 
being widely and advantageously 
applied, the man of science attains to 
an importance which cannot be over- 
estimated. When Pascal discovered 
that the atmosphere has weight, he 
laid the foundation for the invention 
of the first steam-engine. When Newton 
established the nature of the laws of 
gravity, he gave to science the means 
of weighing the earth; and on his 
method of prime and ultimate ratios 
is founded the most subtle, powerful, 
and universally applicable system of 
calculation now known. But there are 
few who combine common and un- 


common sense in the same degree as 
those two men; and we may safely 
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say that those persons who act upon 
man directly, as statesmen, or upon 
things, as engineers, are the men who, 
in the present, make their influence 
most widely felt. Any great railway 
of the world transports from place to 
place in one month, affording thereby 
immense facilities to their lives, a 
greater number of people than in the 
whole world have read or perhaps ever 
heard of Mr. Darwin’s book upon the 
origin of man, or Professor Kant’s 
work on the criticism exercised by 
pure reason.” 

“The only measure of force, of 
which we know, is the result pro- 
duced,” said Augustus. 

“ And will any one venture to com- 
pare the result produced upon the 
lives, the wealth, and the prosperity 
of mankind by as small a modification 
of an existing machine as is comprised 
in the invention of the marine com- 
pound engine of to-day, with the result 
produced by Mr. Darwin's researches 
concerning the origin of man? The 
simple idea of using the steam twice 
over in cylinders of different sizes has 
revolutionised modern commerce, has 
been the death-warrant of thousands 
of sailing vessels, and has caused thou- 
sands of steam-ships to be built, em- 
ploying many millions of men and 
upsetting all old-fashioned notions of 
trade. But I will venture to say that 
the theory which teaches people to 
believe that they are descended from 
monkeys has neither contributed to 
the happiness of mankind, nor in any 
way increased the prosperity of na- 
tions. If it possesses merits as a 
theory, which may or may not be 
questioned, it can certainly never be 
said to have any application bearing 
upon the lives of men; and though it 
will survive as a remarkable monu- 
ment of the ingenuity, the imagination 
and the industry of a learned man, it 
will neither inspire humanity at large 
with elevating and strengthening 
thoughts, nor will it help individuals 
in particular to better their condition 
or to surmount the ordinary difficulties 
of everyday life.” 


“1 should think not!” exclaimed 
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Lady Brenda in a tone of conviction. 
“ But of course one has to pretend to 
believe what everybody else does—or 
at least one must let other people be- 
lieve what they please. It makes life 
so much easier.” 

“Madam,” said Johnson sternly, 
“it is always easier to avoid a respon 
sibility than to assume it.” 

“Oh dear! I did not mean to be so 
serious!” rejoined the lady. “ But I 
really could not take upon myself to 
persuade all the people I meet in 
society that they are not descended 
from monkeys, when they assure me 
that they are, you know.” 

“ No, madam,” answered the Doctor, 
with a twinkle in his eye. ‘“‘Sonicea 
matter should be referred to a court 
of claims, and the candidates for the 
honours of monkeydom should be 
judged upon their own merits.” 

“And if approved, be declared 
tenants in tail for ever,’ suggested 
Augustus, 

“Sir,” said Johnson almost angrily, 
“puns are the last resources of ex- 
hausted wit, as swearing is the pitiful 
refuge of those whose vocabulary is too 
limited to furnish them with the means 
of expressing their anger or disappoint- 
ment.” 

“I beg your pardon,” returned 
Augustus smiling. “Wit is much 
exhausted in our day.” 

“It must be, sir,” answered the 
Doctor, who did not seem quite pacified. 
But the three ladies laughed. 

“Won't you let me make a pun?” 
asked Lady Brenda beseechingly. 

‘No, madam, not if I can help it,” 
returned Johnson, smiling and resum- 
ing his good humour, “I ask your 
pardon, sir,” he continued, turning to 
Augustus. “I did not mean to imply 
that your wit was exhausted.” 

“It is, I assure you. So pray do 
not mention the matter,” answered 
Chard laughing. “The unconscious 
ratiocination of my feeble brain found 
expression in words.” 

“Some day,” said the Doctor, “I 
would like to discuss with you the 
nature of wit and humour. At pre- 
sent the digression would be too great, 
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for we were speaking of men of science, 
in whom wit is rarely abundant and in 
whom humour is as conspicuous by its 
absence as were the images of Cassius 
and Brutus at the funeral of Junia 
Tertia, Cassius’ wife. But I should 
except Pascal, who was a very witty 
man. You would find great advantage 
in his acquaintance.” 

“Do you often see him?” asked 
Diana eagerly. She loved and admired 
the writer as distinguished from the 
scientist. 

“Sometimes,” answered Johnson. 
‘He is a most unclubable man. He 
loves solitude and his own thoughts, 
which, to tell the truth, are very good, 
so that he is not altogether to be 
blamed.” 

They walked together along the 
ridge of the mountain, stopping now 
and then to rest a little and to look at 
the wonderful views which were un- 
folded to their eyes almost at every 
step. The bare brown rocks over which 
they climbed contrasted strangely 
with the deep blue of the sea far below, 
and with the grand sweep of the Gulf 
of Salerno in the distance, where the 
green and marshy plain beyond the 
white city stretched back from the 


water towards the Calabrian Hills. 
The sun was not hot at that high 
elevation, and the cool sea- breeze 


swept the rocks and blew in the faces 
of the party. Suddenly the mountain 
path came abruptly to an end as they 
reached the foot of a high and inacces- 
sible rock. It was evident that they 
must go round it, and turning to the 
left they descended a little channel 
which led through the boulders. The 
sound of voices reached their ears, and 
Gwendoline paused to listen. 

‘““We shall find our friends here,” 
said Doctor Johnson. ‘They must be 
just beyond that corner.” 

They hastened forward and soon 
they came upon the strange company, 
seated together in a half circle where 
there was an indentation in the hill. 
Cesar was there and Francis, Heine 
and Chopin and one other, whom they 
had not seen before. He was a man 
in white armour, complete save that 
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he wore no helmet: a slender, graceful 
man seated in an easy attitude, his 
chin resting on his hand. His face 
was of calm angelic beauty, pale and 
delicate, but serene and strong. Short 
curls of chestnut hair clustered about 
his white brow, and his deep-set blue 
eyes looked quietly at the advancing 
party. 

“Who is the man in armour?” 
asked Gwendoline of Doctor Johnson 
in a low voice as they approached. 

“A very good man, madam,” he 


answered. ‘That is no less a person, 
madam, than Pierre du _ Terrail, 


Seigneur de Bayard, known as the 
Chevalier Bayard, without fear and 
without reproach. A man, madam, 
of whom it impossible to say 
whether he is most to be revered for 
his virtue, admired for his prowess, 
or imitated for his fidelity to his 
sovereign,” 

“Really!” exclaimed Gwendoline. 
But there was not time for more. The 
dead men rose to their feet together, 
and greetings were exchanged between 
them and their living acquaintances. 
King Francis presented Bayard to 
Lady Brenda, who in her turn pre- 
sented Gwendoline, Diana, and 
Augustus to the King. 

‘*We feared you were not coming,” 
said the latter smiling pleasantly. 
“Indeed, we were planning the siege 
of your castle, and Bayard had 
volunteered to lead the forlorn hope.” 

“Tf we had taken him prisoner,” 
said Augustus, “the ladies would not 
have let him go as Ludovico did, when 
he rushed into Milan alone.” 

“Indeed,” said the Chevalier, “I 
fear I should not have had the courage 
to offer a ransom.” 

* Let us go on,” suggested Gwendo- 
line. “I like to see the water—then 
we can all sit down and talk. You 
are not tired?” she asked, looking 
inquiringly round the group. 

“No,” laughed Heine, “ we are in- 
destructible. We have not even the 
satisfaction of wearing out our shoes 
and of getting new ones. I will show 


is 


you the way to a beautiful spot.” 
They all moved forward together, 
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skirting the boulders for a couple of 
hundred yards. Then suddenly they 
came into sight of the sea, between the 
steep sides of the gorge. Heine and 
Johnson had gone in front, and were 
already gazing at the view as the 
others came up. 


CHAPTER 


HEINE was standing against a huge 
boulder on the edge of the precipice, 
looking down at the moving waters. 
Seated on the other side of the path, 
Dr. Johnson slowly turned his huge 
stick in his hands and bent his heavy 
brows as though in thought. The rest 
of the party stood together in the 
narrow way: Bayard and the King 
together, and Cesar in the midst of 
the little group of living persons. 

* Let us stay here,” said Gwendoline. 
“It is a perfect place.” 

Indeed the spot was very beautiful. 
The afternoon sun now cast a deep 
shade from the overhanging cliffs upon 
the little plot of grass in which the 
daisies and the poppies growing thickly 
together made fantastic designs of 
colour. The wild cactus dropped its 
irregular necklace of green leaves and 
brilliant flowers from the rocks above; 
and on the very edge there grew a 
luxuriant mass of snowy white heather, 
almost unknown in those hills, but 
sometimes found in singular abundance 
and beauty in remote and favoured 
spots. Through the opening where 
the little gorge abruptly ended the sea 
appeared far below in a blaze of sun- 
light, swept with fresh colour by the 
westerly breeze. The view of the 
water between the warm yellow rocks 
was like those strange Chinese jewels 
in which the feathers of the blue king- 
fisher are set in a work of frosted 
gold. 

All agreed to Gwendoline’s proposi- 
tion; and the living and the dead sat 
down together upon the grass, upon 
projecting stones and upon the dried 
trunk of a fallen pine tree, which lay 
along the side of the path as though 
purposely placed there to form a seat. 
For a few moments no one spoke. The 
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living were absorbed in enjoyment of 
a rest after the ascent of the rugged 
path: the dead men, who felt no 
physical weariness, gazed mournfully 
on the distant sea, and chased in sad 
restlessness the shadows of their great 
past, which seemed to flit between 
them and the fair reality of living 
nature. 

“T wonder,” said Lady Brenda, who 
loved to throw out large questions for 
the sake of making people talk, “I 
wonder what, after all, we shall think 
we have most enjoyed in life.” 

Cesar smiled, and his expression 
was that of a man who is conscious of 
possessing the key to a_ difficult 
problem, a smile of calm certainty and 
of immovable conviction. Francis 
turned his head quickly to the speaker 
and seemed about to make some jest ; 
but as suddenly, again, his face grew 
very grave, and a sort of rough despair 
gathered in the glance of his eyes and 
in the moulding of his full lips. 
Bayard’s beautiful face never changed 
as he quietly watched the King. 
Doctor Johnson began to shake his 
head and seemed to be muttering to 
himself, but his words were not 
audible: his great hands grasped his 
oaken club nervously and he appeared 
to be much excited. For a moment 
no one answered Lady Brenda’s ques- 


tion. Then Augustus Chard spoke 
out: “Love and nature,” he said 
shortly. 


“T do not entirely agree with you,” 
said Cvesar. 

“T do,” said the King shortly. 

“ Sir,” said Doctor Johnson, turning 
round upon his rock and addressing 
Augustus, “there is much to be said 
in support of your answer. Neverthe- 
less, however overwhelming the evi- 
dence may appear to be upon the one 
side, justice requires that we should 
not overlook the arguments in favour 
of the other.” 

“Let us argue the question,” 
suggested Heine. “I will argue on 
both sides, since that is necessary to 
get at the truth.” 

“Sir, I did not say that was neces- 
sary. I said, sir, that each should 
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support his own side in order that we 
might judge of both, thus extracting 
the pure metal of truth from the mixed 
ore of individual impression refined in 
the crucible of honest discussion.”’ 

“] beg your pardon,” replied Heine. 
“7 only meant that I would without 
prejudice help both sides. I will 
not argue the fitness of your way of 
proceeding—”’ 

“No, sir, you cannot,” interrupted 
Johnson in loud tones. 

“— which is only applicable when 
there are at least two people pre- 
sent,’ continued Heine unmoved; 
“and which cannot be of the least 
service to a man who wishes to find 
the truth alone.” 

“Let us discuss the matter itself, 
instead of the way of discussing it,” 
put in Lady Brenda. 

“I say,” said Augustus, formally 
re-stating his opinion, “ that I believe 
what we shall in the end see we have 
most enjeyed can be expressed under 
the heads of love and nature 
the beauties of nature.” 

“It depends,” remarked 
looking down as he sat, “ upon whether 
man most enjoys those things in which 
he commands, or those in which he 
is commanded by forces superior to 
himself,” 

“You mean that they who enjoy 
love and nature more than anything 
else are dominated by love and 
nature ¢” asked Augustus Chard. 

*“T think so. But love and nature 
are widely different. Love is a 
passion ; but nature is an assemblage 
of objects in the contemplation of 
which we experience various sensations 
of comfort or discomfort, of pleasure 
or annoyance, 

“Not so very different from love, 
after all,” said Heine. ‘“ Woman is 
an assemblage of objects, such as 
eyes, nose, hair, lap-dogs and gossip, 
in the contemplation of 
experience — ”’ 

“Woman, sir, has an 
soul,”” said Johnson sternly. 

“Then that is the only difference,” 
returned Heine. ‘‘ Nature, so far as 
we can judge, has no soul—a fact 


I mean 


Cresar, 


which we 


immortal 


which accounts for her orderly regu- 
larity. If nature had a soul we 
should love her better than any 
woman—for she has the quality of 
faithfulness together with the absence 
of vanity.” 

“TI think one should define love 
before arguing about it,” said Diana, 
who loved poetry as much as argu- 
ment, but wished to enjoy them 
separately. 

“Love,” said Doctor Johnson, “ has 
fourteen meanings. The love of which 
we are speaking is the passion between 
the sexes,” 

“ Precisely,” said Francis. 
a very good definition.”’ 
“T would make it wider,” objected 
Bayard, speaking for the first time. 
**Love is the honourable and pas 
sionate attachment of man and 
woman,” 

“That,” replied the Doctor, “is the 
noble form of love. Love is the 
passion between the sexes ; and though 
we may readily admit that in its 
highest condition it partakes of the 
angelic, it is not too much to say that 
as manifested in ignoble 
savours of hellishness. But in regard 
to the objection of the Chevalier 
Bayard, since love in all cases springs 
from like or similar causes, and since it 
can never be agreeable to persons of 
refined intelligence to speak of that 
which by its nature lacks all refine- 
ment, let us set aside those baser 
manifestations of love whereby the 
sensibilities of our fair companions 
might be offended, and let us choose 
for the subject of our discussion only 
that pure and honourable passion 
which, as we may not unreasonably 
believe it to proceed from God, we may 
without injustice or exaggeration 
characterise as divine.” 

* By all means,” assented Augustus. 
* And in that case I should say that 
we ought to accept the Chevalier’s 
detinition. Love is the honourable 
and passionate affection of man and 
woman for each other. The definite 


“ That 


rh 
wv 


beings it 


article presumes that such love is not 
one of many such affections, but the 
only one. The word 


‘honourable’ 
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implies the quality of disinterestedness 
and consequently of unquestioning self 
devotion, which is the soul of honour. 
Lastly, the epithet ‘ passionate’ pre- 
serves to love its true character as 
contrasted with the passionless affec- 
tion a man may feel for his friend.” 

“You put love beyond the reach of 
ordinary men,” said Francis drily. 

“No,” replied Augustus. “There 
may be many degrees of love below 
the very highest ideal of what the 
passion should be, and which are yet 
far from base.” 

“You do not distinguish between 
the ideal and the real,” objected 
Heine. 

“7 am sure, when one loves any- 
body in the best way, one sees one’s 


ideal realised, more or less,” said 
Gwendoline. 
“That which is ideal cannot 


easily be realised,” remarked Doctor 
Johnson. 


“ Exactly,” said Gwendoline. “It 
is very seldom realised. But when 
we are in earnest and in love we 


realise it a little.” 

“Nevertheless,” observed Cesar, 
“the hope of realising the ideal is so 
strong that it practically dominates 
the whole human race.” 

“You admit that love is a dominant 
passion then,” said Lady Brenda. 

“So dominant, madam,” said 
Francis, “that there is hardly a 
human being in the world who 
has not been under its influence at 
one time or another. And when a 
man is under the influence of love he 
is not his own master.” 

“One never recovers from it. It is 
an illness which disfigures,”’ remarked 
Heine. “Besides, when one is ill 
with it one does not mind being dis- 


figured: when one is convalescent 
one thinks that the scars would 


disappear if one could only be ill 


> ” 
again, 


“That is true,” laughed Francis. 
“You are very witty, Monsieur 


Heine.” 

“Tt is one of the disfigurements of 
the disease,” answered the poet, with 
his strange smile. “A dog that has 
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not had the distemper is worthless, 
as your majesty may remember. I 
was a valuable dog, for I had it when 
I was young.” 

“You do not argue then,” said 
Diana, speaking to Heine, “ that love 
in the end is one of the things we shall 
have most enjoyed?” 


“To have loved is_ bad,’ he 
answered. “Not to have loved is 
worse.” 


‘* Sir,” said Johnson, “ of two evils 
a man ought to choose the less.” 

“ Most people do,” returned Heine. 

“You too, then, admit that love is 
a dominant passion,” said Augustus. 
“T believe Doctor Johnson admits it 
also.” 

“T do not admit it,” replied the 
Doctor. ‘I know it already.” 

“It is the most noble of the pas- 
sions,” said Bayard. “A man should 
love his country with his whole mind, 
his king with his whole soul, his wife 
with his whole heart, and his God with 
heart and soul and mind.” 

“Sir,” said Johnson, “ that is a very 
good rule for a man’s life. If he de- 
vote his intelligence to the welfare of 
his country, his fidelity, enthusiasm 
and courage to the service of his king, 
and his purest and warmest affection 
to the woman he has chosen to love, he 
shall certainly lead the life of an 
earnest Christian, in whom all inten- 
tions are based upon reasonable and 
pure precepts, and in whose life good 
intentions find a fitting exposition in 
good deeds.” 

“That is what a man should be,” 
answered Bayard quietly. “But I 
admit that of the men I have known, 
the greater number were far more in- 
fluenced by their love for women than 
by patriotism, loyalty or religious 
fervour. Love is indeed the dominating 
passion of the world.” 

‘Of passions as we understand the 
word,” said Augustus, “I suppose no 
one will pretend that hate has more 
influence on the daily lives of men in 
general than love. If jealousy be a 
real passion, it presupposes the exist- 
ence of love, and is one of its conse- 
quences. The passion of avarice 
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certainly has great weight in the 
world, but no one has ever said—there 
is not even a proverb which says— 
that all men are avaricious. It is 
a rare thing to meet a miser. What 
other passions are there? There are 
vices indeed ; but the reason we call 
them vices probably is that, as excep- 
tions to the general rule, they offend 
our sense of social propriety. At all 
events the idea of vice is recent, since 
the words which express it are different 
in the different Aryan languages. 
Vice is not passion. The great passions 
in the true sense are love, hate, jea- 
lousy, avarice, pride, ambition. The 
last two are not worth mentioning in 
speaking of the mass of humanity ; 
for vanity is common enough, but 
pride, as a passion, is rare, while ambi- 
tion is the rarest of all.” 

“Tt is also the most absorbing, and 
in its greatest development produces 
the grestest results,” remarked Cvsar. 

“No,” said Johnson, “not the 
greatest results. It produces the most 
astonishing results. If we could re- 
move ambition from the world certain 
changes would immediately take place ; 
yet the effect of extinguishing all love 
throughout the earth would befar more 
destructive. It is common to suppose 
that progress depends upon ambition, 
whereas there can be no doubt but that 
the wholesome daily progress of man 
proceeds from the mere desire to better 
his condition; and it will generally 
appear that those nations which are 
most advanced in the arts of civilisa- 
tion are those in which the desire for 
physical comfort is the most felt. 
Ambition of which the object is mere 
physical comfort cannot properly be 
called ambition at all, any more than 
a reasonable desire for competence can 
be branded as a sin under the name of 
avarice, or 2 

* Any more than the rosy, stupid, 
beer-sausage-Sunday-afternoon affec- 
tion of the little burgher for his little 
wife can be dignified by the name 
of love,’ interrupted Heine with a 
smile. 

“That which is good, sir,’ replied 
the Doctor, “can be small without 
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being contemptible ; but that which is 
bad is contemptible when it is small 
and becomes monstrous when it grows 
great.” 

“T am glad I remained small,” said 
Heine. 

“T think,” said Bayard, addressing 
him directly, “that on the contrary 
you are not bad, for you are too great 
to have any right to call yourself 
small ; and we will all maintain that in 
your greatness there is nothing which 
shocks the senses of a gentleman.” 

“ As usually happens when a man 
hears himself praised, I have nothing 
to say,” replied Heine. But his face 
grew gentle and his smile less sar- 
rastic. 

“IT think that you are right in one 
way,” said Cesar addressing Johnson. 
“ But the results of ambition may be 
both astonishing and great at the same 
time. As regards the great mass of 
mankind, I must admit that of al] the 
passions love plays the most important 
part. I never was so deeply in love 
myself as to permit love to influence 
my plans,” 

“That was one secret of your suc- 
cess,” said Francis. 

“ Perhaps,” answered Cresar, with a 
peculiar smile. ‘If I had played a 
smaller part in the world, I believe 
that I should have regretted having 
loved so lightly as I did. But my life 
was an exceptional one, and I know 
that, as far as my personal feelings 
were concerned, it was more satisfac- 
tory than most men’s lives are.” 

‘* I fancy,” observed Augustus, “that 
your identity was absorbed and fully 
occupied by the necessities of your 
career, leaving nothing but bare reality 
in your love.” 

* Since we have agreed that love is 
the dominant passion of the world,” 
said Bayard, “it would be interesting 
to ascertain whether people love the 
ideal or the reality.” 

“ Very interesting indeed,” assented 
Diana. “I fancy love is largely a 
question of the imagination. Of course 
that makes no difference in the way 
it dominates us: the result is the 
same,” 














“T should not think it would be the 
same,” remarked Francis. 

“] suppose,” said Augustus Chard, 
“ that the ideal is in each man’s brain 
the result of all his intellectual likings 
and physical tastes. The rest in each 
man’s mind is the result of all his 
intellectual and physical perceptions. 
The question ultimately depends upon 
the balance between the likings and 
tastes on the one hand and the per- 
ceptions on the other. In some men 
the wish goes before the thought, and 
the thought influences the perceptions. 
In less imaginative people no vivid 
image is formed in the mind until it 
has been once perceived by the senses, 
Cases are known of men blind from 
their birth who dream of colours and 
forms frequently and vividly; but 
many blind persons do not dream that 
they see. limagine that those who 
do are more imaginative than those 
who do not ; and that if they suddenly 
obtained sight and were able to com- 
pare the impressions received in their 
dreams with the reality, those who 
dream of seeing would without much 
difficulty recognise their ideal in the 
real, attributing to the latter many of 
the qualities their imagination had 
previously defined, but which would 
not be perceptible to persons who were 
accustomed to the sight of the real 
from their childhood. The blind man 
who does not dream of sight, on the 
contrary, would convince himself of the 
nature of reality by slow experiments, 
not having any very clearly preconceived 
notions on the subject. By extension, 
a man who has great imagination is 
likely to form a very clear picture of 
the woman he would choose for his 
wife. Unfortunately his imperfect 
knowledge of the relations between the 
intelligence, the character, and the 
personal appearance in women fre- 
quently leads him to fix his ideal upon 
the wrong reality. 

* Augustus! What a lecture!” ex- 
claimed Diana laughing. “In other 
words, people who love ideals are 
always disappointed.” 

“ Naturally,” said Heine. 


* But in 
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order not to be disappointed a man 
must have no imagination !” 

‘Men are not always disappointed,” 
said Bayard. “The world is full of 
good women.”’ 

“On the other hand it is not full of 
good men,” answered Heine. 

“Man is a sad dog,” said Doctor 
Johnson, who had been listening in 
silence for some time. “ And woman 
is a dear creature,” he added in a tone 
of great conviction. 

“Well?” asked Lady Brenda. 
“Have you decided about the ideal 
and those things yet?” 

“ Madam,” said Francis, turning to 
her with a smile, “I do not under- 
stand a word they are saying. I pro 
bably have not much imagination. To 
me, & woman is a woman,” 

“*T call a cat a cat, and Rolet a 
rascal,’ as Boileau put it,” remarked 
Heine. “I would like to know how 
many men in a hundred are dis- 
appointed in the women they marry.” 

“ Just as many as have too much 
imagination,” said Augustus. 

“No,” said Johnson, shaking his 
head violently, and speaking suddenly 
in an excited tone. “No. Those who 
are disappointed are such as are pos- 
sessed of imagination without judg- 
ment; but a man whose imagination 
does not outrun his judgment is seldom 
deceived in the realisation of his hopes. 
I suspect that the same thing is true 
in the art of poetry, of which Herr 
Heine is at once a master and a judge. 
For the qualities that constitute genius 
are invention, imagination, and judg- 
ment: invention, by which new trains 
of events are formed, and new scenes 
of imagery displayed : imagination, 
which strongly impresses on the 
writer’s mind and enables him to 
convey to the reader the various forms 
of nature, incidents of life and energies 
of passion ; and judgment, which selects 
from life or nature what the present 
purpose requires, and by separating 
the essence of things from its con- 
comitants often makes the representa- 
tion more powerful than the reality.’ 

' Johnson’s “‘ Life of Pope.” 
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A man who possesses invention and 
imagination can invent and imagine a 
thousand beauties, gifts of mind, and 
virtues of character; but unless he 
have judgment which enables him to 
discern the bounds of possibility and 
to detect the real nature of the woman 
he has chosen as the representative of 
his self-formed ideal, he runs great 
risk of being deceived. As a general 
rule, however, it has pleased Providence 
to endow man with much more judg- 
ment than imagination ; and to this 
cause we may attribute the numerical 
exiguity of poets who have flourished 
in the world, and the abundance of 
happy marriages among civilised man- 
kind,” 

“Tt appears that I must have pos- 
sessed imagination after all,” said 
Francis. 

“If you will allow me to say it,” 
said Crsar in his most suave tones, 
and turning his heavy black eyes upon 
the King’s face, “ you had too much. 
Had you possessed less imagination 
and more judgment, you might many 
times have destroyed the Emperor 
Charles. To challenge him to fight a 
duel was a gratuitous and very imagi- 
native piece of civility: to let him 
escape as you did more than once, when 
you could easily have forced an en- 
gagement on terms advantageous to 
yourself was unpardonable.” 

“1 know it,” said Francis bitterly. 
“T was not Cesar.” 

“No, sir,” said Johnson in loud, 
harsh tones, “nor were you happy in 
your marriages a 





“T adore learned men,” whispered 
Francis to Lady Brenda. He had at 
once recovered his good humour. 

“A fact that proves what I was 
saying, that the element of judgment 
is necessary in the selection of a wife,” 
continued the Doctor. 

“1 think it is intuition which makes 
the right people fall in love with each 
other,” said Lady Brenda. 

** Intuition, madam,” replied John 
son, ‘‘ means the mental view: as you 
use it, you mean a very quick and ac 
curate mental view, followed immedi- 


ately by an unconscious, but correct 
process of deduction. The combina- 
tion of the two, when they are nicely 
adjusted, constitutes a kind of judg- 
ment which, though it be not always 
so correct in its conclusions as that 
exercised by ordinary logic, has, never- 
theless, the advantage of quickness 
combined with tolerable precision. For, 
in matters of love, it is necessary to be 
quick.” 

“Who sups with the devil must 
have a long spoon,” said Francis 
laughing. 

** And he who hopes to entertain an 
angel must keep his house clean,” 
returned the Doctor. 

“ Do you believe that people always 
fall in love very quickly ?”’ asked Lady 
Brenda, 

“ Frequently, though not always. 
Love dominates quite as much because 
its attacks are sudden and unex- 
pected, as because most persons believe 
that to be in love is a desirable 
state.” 

** Love,” said Cesar, “is a great 
general and a great strategist ; for he 
rarely fails to surprise the enemy if he 
can, but he never refuses an open 
engagement when necessary.” 

“IT think,” observed Augustus, “that 
we have proved love to be the chief 
ruling passion of the world; and 
Doctor Johnson has shown that while 
all men must submit to it, the man 
who has the most judgment will find 
the submission most agreeable, not to 
say advantageous, because he will in- 
stinctively love the best women of those 
likely to love him in return.” 

“TI suppose that applies to all man- 
kind,” said Diana. “No one could 
love the wrong person if every one had 
enough judgment. What a dreary 
idea, that even love is a matter of 
calculation.” 

“The calculation is unconscious,” 
objected Gwendoline. “It only means 
that when you know exactly what you 
want, you ought to be able to recognise 
it when you see it.” 

“Madam,” said Johnson, “that 
plain statement is worth all of om 

















conversation taken together. You 
exactly express my idea 

“Then you ought to fall in love 
with me at once,” retorted Gwen- 
doline. 

“Oh, brave we!” shouted the Doctor, 
wagging his head and clapping his 
enormous hands in delight, and then 
bursting into peals of laughter, in 
which the rest joined almost without 
knowing why. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


“Tr does me good to see a dead man 
laugh like that,” said Heine at last. 
“But out of all this logic, what be- 
comes of phcenixes, rocs, poets, and 
other mytholegical beasts who have no 
judgment at all, and love so very truly 
that they are always crying and think- 
ing how nice it must be to be married 
and live on the ground floor, and eat 
potato soup, and drink coffee, and have 
pinks in the window like good, honest, 
sensible little burghers ?”’ 

“ Sir,” said Johnson, “ your similes 
are amazing. The phoenix was a 
single bird, no mate existing of his 
species. The roc was as remarkable 
for its conjugal happiness and fidelity 
as for its monstrous strength. As for 
the poet, his imagination is so large, 
and yet so refined, that he seldom has 
an opportunity of meeting such a 
woman as he imagines he might love.” 

“The celebrated passions of the 
world have generally been those of 
poetic people,” said Diana ; “and the 
most celebrated poems have either been 
inspired by love, or treat of love.” 

“That is quite logical,” said Heine. 
‘For since love dominates us all, 
it follows that in its highest form it 
must be the most interesting subject 
to everybody, and everybody will be 
anxious to read about it in the books 
where it is best described. Everybody 
likes to feel by proxy what it is to be 
the hero or heroine of a thrilling love 
story ; and there are not many ordinary 
people who at one time or another 
have not tried to invest their little 
humdrum affections with an air of 
romance. The schoolboy likes to fancy 
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himself scaling heights, and creeping 
along giddy cornices to the window of 
some lovely lady. The grown man 
delights in asking himself whether he 
would be willing to lose the world for 
a woman, and generally decides that 
he would not, until he has been a 
quarter of an hour in the moonlight 
with the woman he loves; after which 
the world may go to any one who cares 
for it, and is willing to take the 
responsibility.” 

“No one,” said Cesar, “has ever 
been able at one time to serve his 
passion and his interests. Clear your 
reason from what darkens it, and you 
will be strong: if passion takes pos- 
session of your intelligence and 
dominates it, you will be weak.” ! 

“Sir,” said Johnson, who imme- 
diately recognised Cesar’s quotation 
from his own speech, “ when you used 
those words, you referred to the passion 
of anger and not to the passion of 
love.” 

“For that matter,” replied Cesar 
suavely, “I used the word in both 
senses. You may remember that 
scarcely half an hour later a note was 
brought me from a lady, which the 
fathers supposed to be from one of 
the conspirators. I was exceedingly 
anxious about that note at the very 
time when I was speaking; and I 
dare say that if my mind had been less 
influenced by anxiety I should have 
spoken better. As it was, the incident 
had a bad effect, and contributed to 
my failure on that occasion.” 

“That is true,” admitted the Doctor ; 
“but I believe the note was not from 
your wife, sir, as it should have been, 
but from another lady.” 

“That is also true,” replied Cesar, 
with a light laugh. 

“Then I may say that you were not 
under the influence of the best kind of 
passion,” continued Johnson. “In 
general, I would not advise a man to 
engage in great affairs at the time 
when he is courting a pretty woman ; 
but when he has married her, and the 


1 Cesar’s speech at the trial of Catiline, 
December 5, 691 A.U.C, 













anxiety concerning the result of his 
courtship has terminated in a natural 
and satisfactory manner, I say that 
the constant sympathy and affection 
of a refined and faithful woman do 
not hinder a man in the accomplish- 
ment of great enterprises ; but, on the 
contrary, they produce serenity in his 
temper, they inspire courage in his 
heart, and they add new contidence 
and vigour to his judgment.” 

“Yes, but is that passion?” asked 
Lady Brenda. 

“It is love, madam, and love is a 
passion. When the floodgates of a 
huge dock are opened for the first 
time, the sea rushes in tumultuously 
with great violence, so that it is 
dangerous to oppose it; but when the 
sea has filled the basin constructed for 
it the tumult is soon succeeded by a 
calm, great ships float safely in, and 
the very water which a short time 
before was a dangerous whirlpool 
becomes instead a haven of safety, 
where the great operations of commerce 
can ever afterwards be conducted with 
security and profit.” 

“Tt seems to me,” said Augustus, 
“that the only point which remains to 
be shown is that the recollections most 
men have of love are among the 
pleasantest which men ever have at 
all. That was my original proposi- 
tion.” 

“Tt is useless to deny it,” replied 
Doctor Johnson. “Men generally 
desire to experience love, and most 
men do in one degree or another. I 
believe that in the vast majority of 
cases the working man, the gentleman, 
the soldier and the scholar would all 
say that their affection for their wives 
has given them much lasting happi- 
ness; and those classes compose the 
greater part both of civilised society 
and of barbarous nations. Especially 
it is important to remember that in 
all ages men have fought in defence 
of their women when they could not 
have been roused to fight for anything 
else, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that men love best that for which 


they will most readily give their blood. 
What men love best must be what is 
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most pleasant to them, and that which 
is most pleasant will also afford the 
most delightful recollections. Your 
proposition is proved, sir, and there is 
nothing more to be said about it.” 

Thereupon the Doctor struck the 
end of his oaken stick violently into 
the ground, and looked from one to 
the other as though to challenge 
contradiction. 

“Can a recollection be sad and 
pleasant at the same time?” asked 
Heine with a sigh, but as though not 
expecting an answer. 

“T think so,” said Bayard, who had 
been silent for a long time. “I am 
sure that one may rejoice and yet 
shed bitter tears over the same event. 
If I love a true and glorious lady, and 
if she die, my heart is full of a grand 
gladness because she is in Heaven, but 
my eyes are filled with tears because 
she has passed away. My joy is for 
her, my weeping is for myself: both 
are earnest.” 


“You mean when she has loved 
you in return!” asked Heine. 
“It is the same,’ replied the 


Chevalier. “If she died before she 
loved me, I would always believe that 
if she had lived she would have loved 
me in the end. We were willing to 
wait long for love when I was alive.” 

“Speak in your own name, my irre- 
proachable captain!” exclaimed Francis 
gaily. ‘For my part I never could 
understand waiting.” 

“Tt has been said that your majesty 
inaugurated a new social era,” an- 
swered Bayard with a quiet smile. 

“But,” persisted Heine, “ suppose 
that instead of dying, you imagined 
for some time that she loved you, and 
that she then married some one ele. 
Could your recollections of her be at 
once sad and pleasant ?” 

“Tf she had deceived me, I would 
try not to remember her,” replied 
Bayard. “If I had deceived myself, I 
still might be glad that she was 
happily married, for her sake, and yet 
be sorry for my own.” 

“ But if she had deceived you, and 
you could not forget her?” asked 
Heine. 














“Then I would look for consolation 
elsewhere !”’ 

“ With another woman?” 

“No: in a holy life,” said Bayard 
simply. 

Heine sighed and turned away. 
Cesar looked curiously at the man 
who had been the bravest of his day, 
as well. as the purest, and Francis 
wore a puzzled expression. 

“You would do well, sir,” said 
Johnson, ‘“ When a man has made a 
mistake and is unhappy, it is better 
that he should occupy himself in 
relieving the distress of others, than 
that he should manifest his own 
disappointment in a piece of verse.” 

“ There would certainly be a decrease 
in the production of poetry in that 
case,” said Heine, smiling in spite of 
his melancholy mood. 

“How many times can a man be 
seriously in love?” asked Lady Brenda, 
glancing at Francis. 

“Once,” said Heine, “and that is 
too much.” 

“Tf I were alive, madam,” said the 
King, “I would never be weary of 
loving!” 

“Man,” said Johnson, “ comes into 
the world with a certain capability for 
love. If the capability be great, and 
is wholly employed in a strong affec- 
tion for one woman, the result is a 
passion which may attain sublimity ; 
but if, on the other hand, the whole 
force of love is squandered upon un- 
worthy objects, the petty results can- 
not be dignified by the name of passion, 
nor honoured by the name of love. 
It may indeed happen that one man 
may, at different periods of his life, 
love two women with great devotion, 
but I doubt whether he can love three, 
and I know that he cannot love twenty. 
The human mind is not capable of 
experiencing frequently very remark- 
able sensations without becoming so 
much accustomed to them as to regard 
them with indifference, for, when they 
become frequent, they must soon cease 
to excite remark. Love is to the 
human part of man what religion is 
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to the soul; and as we conceive the 
Christian man who believes fervently 
in one God to be better than the 
heathen, who divides his belief among 
many idols and endeavours to distri- 
bute his faith in a fair proportion to 
each, so we shall not greatly err if we 
assume that a man is a better lover 
when he loves one woman than when 
he has loved several.” 

“The mistake I made was that I 
loved too few,” said Francis with a 
laugh. ‘Had I loved a dozen more, 
love would have ceased to influence me 
or my doings. Cesar had the advan- 
tage of me there. He wore out his 
affections when he was young, and 
consequently found his intellect un- 
trammelled when he was in the prime 
of life.” 

“His majesty is very frank,” said 
Cesar to Gwendoline with a quiet 
smile ; but he took no further notice of 
the thrust. 

Indeed there was a singular harmony 
among the dead men. They occasion- 
ally said things to each other which 
among the living might be expected to 
cause pain; but the sharpest thrust 
produced little or no effect. When we 
know that words can never by any 
possibility be translated into deeds, 
directly or indirectly, we grow in- 
different to sharp speeches, and soon 
learn that we are beyond their reach. 
The vanity of Francis was not dimin 
ished by the accident of death, and he 
loved to draw parallels between him- 
self and Cesar; but the conqueror 
smiled always, in his gentle and cour- 
teous way, willing that Francis should 
say what he pleased. A bitter jest 
might be spoken sometimes, but the 
moment the words were uttered the 
bitterness was gone from them. The 
dead men knew that if they did not 
forgive at once they would surely for- 
give to-morrow ; and in the gloomy 
prospect of eternal disagreements they 
had soon learned to forgive at once. 
So true it is that man only harbours 
resentment as long as he dreams of 
revenge. 
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“ Jerrrey and I,” says Christopher 
North in one of his more malicious 
moments, “do nothing original; it’s 
porter’s work.” A _ tolerably expe- 
rienced student of human nature might 
almost, without knowing the facts, 
guess the amount of truth contained 
in this fling. North, as North, had 
done nothing that the world calls 
original: North, as Wilson, had 
done a by no means inconsiderable 
quantity of such work in verse and 
prose. But Jeffrey really did underlie 
the accusation contained in the words. 
A great name in literature, nothing 
stands to his credit in permanent 
literary record but a volume (a suffi- 
ciently big one, no doubt?) of criticisms 
on the work of other men ; and though 
this volume is only a selection from 
his actual writings, no further gleaning 
could be made of any different mate- 
rial. Even his celebrated, or once 
celebrated, ‘‘ Treatise on Peauty”’ is 
only a review article, worked up into an 
encyclopedia article, and dealing almost 
wholly with pure criticism. Against 
him, if against any one, the famous and 
constantly repeated gibe about the 
fellows who have failed in literature 
and art, falls short and harmless. In 
another of its forms, “the corrup- 
tion of a poet is the generation of a 
critic,’ it might be more appropriate. 
For Jeffrey, as we know from his 
boyish letters, once thought, like al- 
most every boy who is not an idiot, 
that he might be a poet, and scribbled 
verses in plenty. But the distinguish- 
ing feature in this case was, that he 
waited for no failure, for no public 
ridicule or neglect, not even for any 
private nipping of the merciful, but so 


' To prevent mistakes it may be as well 
to say that Jeffrey’s ‘‘Contrioutions to the 
Edinburgh Review” appeared first in four 
volumes, then in three, then in one. 
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seldom effective, sort, to check those 
sterile growths. The critic was suffi- 
ciently early developed in him to 
prevent the corruption of the poet from 
presenting itself in its usual disastrous 
fashion to the senses of the world. 
Thus he lives (for his political and 
legal renown though not inconsider- 
able is comparatively unimportant) as 
a critic pure and simple. 

His biographer, Lord Cockburn, tells 
us that “ Francis Jeffrey, the greatest of 
British critics, was born in Edinburgh 
on October 25rd, 1773.” It must be at 
the end, not the beginning, of this paper 
that we decide whether Jeffrey deserves 
the superlative. He seems certainly 
to have begun his critical practice very 
early. He was the son of a depute- 
clerk of the Court of Session, and re- 
spectably, though not brilliantly, con- 
nected. His father was a great Tory, 
and, though it would be uncharitable 
to say that this was the reason why 
Jeffrey was a great Liberal, the two 
facts were probably not unconnected 
in the line of causation. Francis went 
to the High School when he was eight, 
and to the College at Glasgow when 
he was fourteen. He does not appear 
to have been a prodigy at either ; but 
he has an almost unequalled record 
for early work of the self-undertaken 
kind. He seems from his boyhood to 
have been addicted to filling reams of 
paper, and shelves full of note-books, 
with extracts, abstracts, critical anno 
tations, criticisms of these criticisms, 
and all manner of writing of the same 
kind. I believe it is the general ex- 
perience that this kind of thing does 
harm in nineteer cases for one in 
which it does good ; but Jeffrey was 
certainly a striking exception to the 
rule, though perhaps he might not 
have been so if his producing, or at 
least publishing, time had not been 
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unusually delayed. Indeed, his whole 
mental history appears to have been of 
a curiously piecemeal character ; and 
his scrappy and self-guided education 
may have conduced to the priggish- 
ness which he showed early, and never 
entirely lost, till fame, prosperity, and 
the approach of old age mellowed it 
out of him. He was not sixteen when 
his sojourn at Glasgow came to an 
end ; and for more than two years he 
seems to have been left to a kind of 
studious independence, attending only 
a couple of law classes at Edinburgh 
University. Then his father insisted 
on his going to Oxford : a curious step, 
the reasons for which are anything 
but clear, for the paternal idea seems 
to have been that Jeffrey was to study 
not arts but law; a study for which 
Oxford may present facilities now, but 
which most certainly was quite out of 
its way in Jeffrey’s time, and especially 
in the case of a Scotch boy of ordinary 
freshman’s age. 

It is painful to have to say that 
Jeffrey hated Oxford, especially be- 
cause there are very few instances on 
record in which such hatred does not 
show the hater to have been a very bad 
man indeed. There are, however, some 
excuses for the little Scotchman. His 
college (Queen’s) was not perhaps very 
happily selected: he had been sent 
there in the teeth of his own will, 
which was a pretty strong will: he 
was horrified, after the free-selection 
of Scotch classes, to find a regular 
curriculum which he had to take or 
leave as a whole: the priggishness of 
Oxford was not his priggishness, its 
amusements were not his amusements ; 
and, in short, there was a general 
incompatibility. He came up in Sep- 
tember and went down in July, having 
done nothing except having, according 
to a not ill-natured jest, “lost the 
broad Scotch, but gained only the 
narrow English,”—a peculiarity which 
sometimes brought a little mild ridi- 
cule on him both from Scotchmen and 
Englishmen. 

Very soon after his return to Edin- 
burgh, he seems to have settled down 
No. 334.—voL. Lv}. 
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steadily to study for the Scotch bar, 
and during his studies distinguished 
himself as a member of the famous 
Speculative Society, both in essay 
writing and in the debates. He was 
called on December 16th, 1794. 
Although there have never been 
very quick returns at the bar either 
of England or Scotland, the smaller 
numbers of the latter might be 
thought likely to bring young men 
of talent earlier to the front. This 
advantage, however, appears to have 
been counterbalanced partly by the 
strong family interests which made a 
kind of aristocracy among Scotch 
lawyers, and partly by the influence 
of politics and of Government pat- 
ronage. Jeflrey was, comparatively 
speaking, a “ kinless loon” ; and while 
he was steadily resolved not to put 
himself forward as a candidate for the 
Tory manna of which Dundas was 
the Moses, his filial reverence long 
prevented him from declaring himself 
a very violent Whig. Indeed, he 
gave an instance of this reverence 
which might serve as a pretty text 
for a casuistical discussion. Henry 
Erskine, Dean of the Faculty of 
Advocates, was in 1796 deprived by 
vote of that the most honourable 
position of the Scotch bar, for having 
presided at a Whig meeting. Jeffrey, 
like Gibbon, sighed as a Whig, but 
obeyed as a son, and stayed away 
from the poll. His days were certainly 
long in the land ; but I am inclined 
to think that in a parallel case some 
Tories at least would have taken the 
chance of shorter life with Jess speckled 
honour. However, it is hard to quarrel 
with a man for obeying his parents ; 
and perhaps, after all, the Whigs did 
not think the matter of so much im- 
portance as they affected todo. It is 
certain that Jeffrey was a little dashed 
by the slowness of his success at the 
bar. Towards the end of 1798 he set 
out for London with a budget of 
letters of introduction and thoughts 
of settling down to literature. But 
the editors and publishers to whom 
he was introduced did not know what 
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a treasure lay underneath the scanty 
surface of this Scotch advocate, and 
they were either inaccessible or repul- 
sive. He returned to Edinburgh, and 
for another two years waited for for- 
tune philosophically enough, though 
with lingering thoughts of England 
and growing ones of India. It was 
just at the turn of the century that 
his fortunes began in various ways 
also to take a turn, For some years, 
though a person by no means given to 
miscellaneous acquaintances, he had 
been slowly forming the remarkable 
circle of friends from whose combined 
brains was soon to start the Edin- 
burgh Review. He fell in love, and 
married his second cousin, Catherine 
Wilson, on November Ist, 1801 
—a bold and by no means canny 
step, for his father was illoff, the 
bride was tocherless, and he says that 
he had never earned a hundred pounds 
a yearin fees. They did not, however, 
launch out greatly, and their house in 
Buccleuch Place (not the least famous 
locality in literature) was furnished on 
a scale which some modern colleges, 
conducted on the principles of en- 
forced economy, would think Spartan 
for an undergraduate. Shortly after- 
wards, and very little before the 
appearance of the Blue and Yellow, 
Jeffrey made another innovation, which 
was perhaps not less profitable to him, 
by establishing a practice in ecclesias- 
tical causes; though he met with a 
professional check in his rejection, on 
party principles, for the so-called col- 
lectorship, a kind of reporter's post 
of some emolument and not inconsider- 
able distinction. 

The story of the Edinburgh Review 
and its foundation has been very 
often told on the humorous, if not 
exactly historical, authority of Sydney 
Smith. It is unnecessary to repeat it. 
It is undoubted that the idea was 
Sydney’s. It is equally undoubted that, 
but for Jeffrey, the said idea might 
never have taken form at all, and 
would never have retained any form 
for more than a few months. It was 
only Jeffrey’s long-established habit of 
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critical writing, the untiring energy 
into which he whipped up his no doubt 
gifted but quite untrained contribu- 
tors, and the skill which he almost at 
once developed in editing proper,— 
that is to say in selecting, arranging, 
adapting, and, even to some extent, 
re-writing contributions—which _ se- 
cured success. Very different opinions 
have been expressed at different times 
of the intrinsic merits of this cele- 
brated production ; and perhaps on the 
whole the principal feeling of explorers 
into the long and dusty ranges of its 
early volumes, has been one of disap- 
pointment. I believe myself that in 
similar cases a similar result is very 
common indeed, and that it is due to 
the operation of two familiar fallacies, 
The one is the delusion as to the pro- 
ducts of former times being necessarily 
better than those of the present: a 
delusion which is not the less deluding 
because of its counterpart, the delusion 
about progress. The other is a more 
peculiar and subtle one. I shall not 
go so far as a very experienced jour- 
nalist who once said to me commiserat- 
ingly, ‘“‘ My good sir, I won’t exactly 
say that literary merit hurts a news- 
paper ;” but there is no doubt that all 
the great successes of journalism for 
the last hundred years have been much 
more due to the fact of the new ven- 
ture being new, of its supplying some- 
thing that the public wanted and had 
not got, than to the fact of the supply 
being extraordinarily good in kind. In 
nearly every case, the intrinsic merit 
has improved as the thing went on, 
but it has ceased to be a novel merit. 
Nothing would he easier than to show 
that the early “ Edinburgh” articles 
were very far from perfect. Of Jeffrey 
we shall speak presently, and there is 
no doubt that Sydney at his best was, 
and is always, delightful. But the 
blundering bluster of Brougham, the 
solemn ineffectiveness of Horner (of 
whom I can never think without also 
thinking of Scott’s delightful Shan- 
dean jest on him), the respectable 
erudition of the Scotch professors, 
cannot for one single moment be com- 
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pared with the work which, in Jeffrey’s 
own later days, in those of Macvey 
Napier, and in the earlier ones of 
Empson, was contributed by Hazlitt, 
Carlyle, Stephen, and, above all, by 
Macaulay. The Review never had any 
one who could emulate the ornateness 
of De Quincey or Wilson, the pure and 
perfect English of Southey, or the 
inimitable insolence, so polished and 
so intangible, of Lockhart. But it 
may at least claim that it led the way, 
and that the very men who attacked 
its principles and surpassed its practice 
had, in some cases, been actually 
trained in its school, and were in all, 
imitating and following its model. To 
analyse with chemical exactness the 
constituents of a literary novelty is 
never easy, if it is ever possible. But 
some of the contrasts between the 
style of criticism most prevalent at the 
time, and the style of the new venture 
are obvious and important. The older 
rivals of the “ Edinburgh” maintained 
for the most part a decent and ami- 
able impartiality: the “ Edinburgh,” 
whatever it pretended to be, was vio- 
lently partizan, unhesitatingly per- 
sonal, and more inclined to find fault 
the more distinguished the subject was. 
The reviews of the time had got into 
the hands either of gentlemen and 
ladies who were happy to be thought 
literary, and only too glad to write for 
nothing, or else into those of the lowest 
booksellers’ hacks, who praised or 
blamed according to orders, wrote 
without interest and without vigour, 
and were only too glad to earn the 
smallest pittance. The “ Edinburgh” 
started from the first on the principle 
that its contributors shauld be paid, 
and paid well, whether they liked it or 
not, thus establishing at once an in- 
ducement to do well and a check on 
personal eccentricity and _ irresponsi- 
bility; while whatever partizanship 
there might be in its pages, there was 
at any rate no mere literary puffery. 
From being, but for his private 
studies, rather an idle person, Jeffrey 
became an extremely busy one. The 
Review gave him not a little occupa- 
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tion, and his practice increased rapidly. 
In 1803 the institution, at Scott’s sug- 
gestion, of the famous Friday Club, in 
which for the greater part of the first 
half of this century the best men in 
Edinburgh, Johnstone and Maxwell, 
Whig and Tory, alike met in peaceable 
conviviality, did a good deal to console 
Jeffrey, who was now as much given 
to company as he had been in his early 
youth to solitude, for the partial break- 
ing up of the circle of friends—Allen, 
Horner, Smith, Brougham, Lord Webb 
Seymour—in which he had previously 
mixed. In the same year he became a 
volunteer, an act of patriotism the 
more creditable that he seems to have 
been sincerely convinced of the pro- 
bability of an invasion and of the cer- 
tainty of its success if it occurred. 
But I have no room here for anything 
but a rapid review of the not very 
numerous or striking events of his 
life. Soon, however, after the date last 
mentioned, he met with two afflic- 
tions peculiarly trying to a man whose 
domestic affections were wnusually 
strong. These were the deaths of his 
favourite sister in May, 1804, and of 
his wife in October, 1805. The last 
blow drove him nearly to despair ; and 
the extreme and open-mouthed “ sensi- 
bility” of his private letters on this 
and similar occasions is very valuable 
as an index of character, oddly as it 
contrasts, in the vulgar estimate, with 
the supposed cynicism and savagery 
of the critic. In yet another year 
occurred the somewhat ludicrous duel, 
or beginning of a duel, with Moore, in 
which several police constables did 
perform the friendly office which Mr. 
Winkle vainly deprecated, and in 
which Jeffrey’s, not Moore's, pistol 
was discovered to be leadless. There 
is a sentence in a letter of Jeffrey’s 
concerning the thing which is charac- 
teristic and amusing: “Iam glad to 
have gone through this scene, both 
because it satisfies me that my nerves 
are good enough to enable me to act in 
conformity to my notions of propriety 
without any suffering, and because it 
also assures me that I am really as 
s 2 
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little in love with life as I have been 
for some time in the habit of profess- 
ing.” It is needless to say that this 
was an example of the excellence of 
beginning with a little aversion, for 
Jeffrey and Moore fraternized imme- 
diately afterwards and remained 
friends for life. The quarrel, or half 
quarrel, for it never was a personal 
one, with Scott as to Jeffrey’s review 
of “ Marmion,” the planning and 
producing of the Quarterly Review, 
“English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers,” not a few other events of 
the same kind, must be passed over 
rapidly. About six years after the 
death of his first wife, he met and fell 
in love with a certain Miss Charlotte 
Wilkes, great-niece of the patriot, and 
niece of a New York banker, and of a 
Monsieur and Madame Simond, who 
were travelling in Europe. He married 
her two years later, having gone 
through the very respectable proba- 
tion of crossing and re-crossing the 
Atlantic (he was a very bad sailor) in 
a sailing ship, in winter, and in time of 
war, to fetch his bride. Nor had he 
long been married before he took the 
celebrated country house of Craigcrook, 
where for more than thirty years he 
spent all the spare time of an exceed- 
ingly happy life. Then we may jump 
some fifteen years to the great Reform 
contest which gave Jeffrey the reward, 
such as it was, of his long constancy in 
opposition, in the shape of the Lord 
Advocateship. He was not always 
successful as a debater; but he had 
the opportunity of adding a third 
reputation to those which he had 
already gained in literature and in 


law. He had the historical duty of 
piloting the Scotch Reform Bill 


through Parliament, and he had the, 
in his case, pleasurable and honourable 
pain of taking the official steps in Par 
liament necessitated by the mental in- 
capacity of Sir Walter Scott. Early 
in 1854 he was provided for by pro- 
motion to the Scotch Bench. He had 
five years before on being appointed 
Dean of Faculty, given up the editor- 
ship of the Review, which he had 
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held for seven and twenty years. For 
some time previous to his resignation, 
his own contributions, which in early 
days had run up to half a dozen ina 
single number, and had averaged two 
or three for more than twenty years, 
had become more and more intermit- 
tent. After that resignation he con- 
tributed two or three articles at very 
long intervals. He was perhaps more 
lavish of advice than he need have been 
to Macvey Napier, and after Napier’s 
death it passed into the control of his 
own son-in-law, Empson. Long, how- 
ever, before the reins passed from his 
own hands, a rival more galling if less 
formidable than the Quarterly had 
arisen in the shape of Blackwood’s 
Magazine. The more ponderous and 
stately publication always affected, to 
some extent, to ignore its audacious 
junior; and Lord Cockburn perhaps 
instigated not more by prudence than 
by regard for Lockhart and Wilson, 
both of whom were living, passes over 
in complete silence the establishment 
of the magazine, the publication of the 
Chaldee manuscript, and the still 
greater hubbub which arose around 
the supposed attacks of Lockhart on 
Playfair and the “Edinburgh” re- 
viewers generally with regard to 
their religious cpinions. 

These jars, however, were long over 
when Jeffrey became Lord Jeffrey and 
subsided upon the placid bench. He 
lived sixteen years longer, alternating 
between Edinburgh, Craigcrook, divers 
houses which he hired from time to 
time on Loch Lomond or the Clyde, 
and latterly at some English watering- 
places in the west. His health was 
not particularly good, though hardly 
worse than any man who lives to 
nearly eighty with constant sedentary 
and few out-of-door occupations, and 
with a cheerful devotion to the good 
things of this life, must expect. And 


he was on the whole singularly happy, 
being passionately devoted to his wife, 
his daughter, and his grandchildren 

possessing ample means and making a 
cheerful and sensible use of them : see- 
ing the increasing triumph of the 























political principles to which he had 
attached himself: knowing that he 
was regarded by friends and foes alike 
as the chief living English representa- 
tive of an important branch of litera- 
ture ; and retaining to the last an almost 
unparalleled juvenility of tastes and 
interests. His letters to Dickens are 
well known, and, though I should be 
very sorry to stake his critical reputa- 
tion upon them, there could not be 
better documents for his vivid enjoy- 
ment of life. But all things come to 
an end, and he died on January 26th, 
1850, in his seventy-seventh year, 
having been in harness almost to 
the very last. He had written a letter 
the day before to Empson describing 
one of those curious waking visions 
known to all sick folk, in which there 
had appeared part of a proof-sheet of 
a new edition of the Apocrypha, and 
a new political paper filled with dis- 
cussions on Free Trade. 

In reading Jeffrey’s work! nowa- 
days, the critical reader finds it con- 
siderably more difficult to gain and 
keep the author’s own point of 
view than in the case of any other 
great English critic. With Hazlitt, 
with Coleridge, with Wilson, with De 
Quincey, with Carlyle, with Macaulay, 
we very soon fall into step, so to 
speak, with our author. If we cannot 
exactly prophesy what he will say on 
any given subject we can make a pretty 
shrewd guess at it ; and when, as it 
seems to us, he stumbles and shies, we 
have a sort of feeling beforehand that 
he is going to do it, and a decided 
inkling of the reason. But, my own 
experience is, that a modern reader of 
Jeffrey who takes him systematically 
andendeavours to trace cause and effect 
in him, is liable to beconstantly thrown 
out before he finds the secret. For 
Jeffrey in the most puzzling way lies 

' In the following remarks reference is 
confined to the ‘‘ Contributions to the Edin- 
burgh Review,” 1 vol. London: 1853. This 


is not merely a matter of convenience ; the 
selection having been made with very great 
care by Jeffrey himself at a time when his 
facuities were in perfect order and including 
full specimens of every kind of his work. 
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between the ancients and the moderns 
in matter of criticism, and we never 
quite know where to have him. It is 
ten to one, for instance, that the novice 
approaches him with the idea that he 
is a “classic,” with all that shadowy 
term implies. Imagine the said novice’s 
confusion when he finds Jeffrey not 
merely exalting Shakespeare to the 
skies, but warmly praising Elizabethan 
poetry in general, anticipating Mr. 
Matthew Arnold almost literally in 
the estimate of Dryden and Pope as 
“classics of our prose,” and hailing 
with tears of joy the herald of the 
emancipation in Cowper. Surely our 
novice may be excused if, despite cer- 
tain misgiving memories of such 
reviews as thatof ‘‘The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,” he concludes that Jeffrey has 
been maligned and that he was really 
a romantic before romanticism. Un- 
happy novice! he will find his new 
conclusion not less rapidly and more 
completely staggered than his old. 
Indeed, until the clue is once gained, 
Jeffrey must appear to be one of the 
most incomprehensibly inconsistent of 
writers and of critics. On one page 
he declares that Campbell’s extracts 
from Chamberlayne’s ‘“ Pharonnida” 
have made him “quite impatient for 
an opportunity of perusing the whole 
poem,’’—romantic surely, quite roman- 
tic. ‘The tameness and poorness of 
the serious style of Addison and 
Swift,”—romantic again, quite roman- 
tic. Yet when we come to Jeffrey’s 
own contemporaries, he constantly 
appears as much bewigged and be 
fogged with pseudo-classicism as M. de 
Jouy himself. He commits himself, 
in the year of grace 1829, to the state- 
ment that “the rich melodies of Keats 
and Shelley and the fantastical empha- 
sis of Wordsworth are melting fast 
from the field of our vision,’’ while he 
contrasts with this “rapid withering 
of the laurel” the “comparative 
absence of marks of decay” on Rogers 
and Campbell, The poets of his own 
time whom he praises most heartily 
and with least reserve are Campbell 
and Crabbe ; and he is quite as enthusi- 
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astic over “Theodoric” and “Gertrude” 
as over the two great war-pieces of the 
same author, which are worth a hun- 
dred ‘Gertrudes” and about ten 
thousand ‘ Theodorics.” Reviewing 
Scott, not merely when they were 
personal friends (they were always 
that), but when Scott was a contribu- 
tor to the “ Edinburgh,” and giving 
general praise to “ The Lay,” he glances 
with an unmistakable meaning at the 
“dignity of the subject,” regrets the 
“imitation and antiquarian researches,” 
and criticises the versification in a way 
which shows that he had not in the 
least grasped its scheme. It is hardly 
necessary to quote his well known 
attacks on Wordsworth ; but, though 
Lam myself anything but a Words- 
worthian, and would willingly give up 
to chaos and old night nineteen 
twentieths of the “extremely valoo- 
able chains of thought” which the 
good man used to forge, it is in the 
tirst place quite clear that the twentieth 
ought to have saved him from Jeffrey’s 
claws; in the second that the critic 
constantly selects the wrong things as 
well as the right for condemnation and 
ridicule ; and in the third that he 
would have praised, or at any rate not 
blamed, in another the very things 
which he blames in Wordsworth. Even 
his praise of Crabbe, excessive as it 
must now appear to everybody but 
Mr. Courthope, is diversified by curious 
patches of blame which seem to me at 
any rate singularly uncritical. There 
are, for instance, a very great many 
worse jests in poetry than, 

“Oh, had he 

wears !”’ 


learnt to make the wig he 
—which Jeffrey pronounces a 
placed piece of buffoonery. I cannot 
help thinking that if Campbell instead 
of Southey had written the lines, 


mis- 


™ To see bi ite 


Its homag: 


nature scorn him and renounce 
to the human form divine,” 

Jeffrey would, to say the least, not have 
hinted that they were “little better 
than drivelling.” But I do not think 
that when Jeffrey wrote these things, 
or when he actually perpetrated such 
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almost unforgivable phrases as “ stuff 
about dancing daffodils ” he was speak- 
ing away from his sincere conviction. 
On the contrary, though partizanship 
may frequently have determined the 
suppression or the utterance, the em- 
phasizing or the softening of his 
opinions, I do not think that he ever 
said anything but what he sincerely 
thought. The problem, therefore, is, 
to discover if possible and define the 
critical standpoint of a man whose 
judgment was at once so acute and so 
purblind ; whocould write the admirable 
surveys of English poetry contained in 
the essays on Mme. de Stal and 
Campbell, and yet be guilty of the stuff 
(we thank him for the word) about 
the “dancing daffodils” ; who could 
talk of “ the splendid strains of Moore” 
(though I have myself by no means a 
low opinion of Moore) and pronounce 
“The White Doe of Rylstone” (though 
I am not very fond of that animal as a 
whole) “the very worst poem he ever 
saw printed in a quarto volume ” ; who 
could really appreciate parts even of 
Wordsworth himself, and yet sneer at 
the very finest passages of the poems 
he partly admired. It is unnecessary 
to multiply inconsistencies, because the 
reader who does not want the trouble 
of reading Jeffrey must be content to 
take them for granted, and the reader 
who dves read Jeffrey will discover 
them in plenty for himself. But they 
are not limited, it should be said, to 
purely literary criticism; and they 
appear, if not quite so strongly, in his 
estimates of personal character and 
even in his purely political arguments. 

The explanation, as far as there is 
any (and perhaps such explanations, as 
Hume says of another matter, only push 
ignorance a stage further back), seems 
to me to lie in what I can only call 
the Gallicanism of Jeffrey’s mind and 
character. As Horace Walpole has 
been pronounced the most French of 
Englishmen, so may Francis Jeffrey 
be pronounced the most French of 
Scotchmen. The reader of his letters, 


no less than of his essays, constantly 


comes across the most curious and 
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multiform instances of this Frenchness. 
The early priggishness is French: the 
effusive domestic affection is French: 
the antipathy to dogmatic theology, 
combined with general recognition of 
the Supreme Being, is French: the 
talk (I had almost said the chatter) 
about virtue and sympathy, and so 
forth, is French : the Whig recognition 
of the rights of man, joined to a kind 
of bureaucratical distrust and terror 
of the common people (a combination 
almost unknown in England) is French. 
Everybody remembers the ingenious 
argument in “ Peter Simple,” that the 
French were quite as brave as the 
English, indeed more so, but that they 
were extraordinarily ticklish. Jeffrey, 
we have seen, was very far from being 
« coward, but he was very ticklish 
indeed. His private letters throw 
the most curious light possible on the 
secret, as far as he was concerned, of 
the earlier Whig opposition to the 
war, and of the later Whig advocacy of 
reform. Jeffrey by no means thought 
the cause of the Revolution divine, like 
the Friends of Liberty, or admired 
Napoleon like Hazlitt, or believed in 
the inherent right of Manchester and 
Liverpool to representation like the 
zealots of 1830. But he was always 
dreadfully afraid of invasion in the 
tirst place, and of popular insurrection 
in the second; and he wanted peace 
and reform to calm his fears. As a 
young man he was, with a lack of con- 
fidence in his countrymen probably 
unparalleled in a Scotchman, sure that 
a French corporal’s guard might march 
from end to end of Scotland, and a 
French privateer’s boat’s crew carry 
off “the fattest cattle and the fairest 
women” (these are his very words) 
“of any Scotch seaboard county.” 
The famous, or infamous, Cevallos 
article—an ungenerous and pusillani- 
mous attack on the Spanish patriots 
which practically founded the Quar- 
terly Review, by finally disgusting 
all Tories and many Whigs with the 
“ Edinburgh ”—was, it seems, prompted 
merely by the conviction that the 
Spanish cause was hopeless, and that 
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maintaining it, or assisting it, must 
lead to mere useless bloodshed. He 
felt profoundly the crime of Napoleon’s 
rule; but he thought Napoleon in- 
vincible, and so did his best to prevent 
him being conquered. He was sure 
that the multitude would revolt if re- 
form was not granted; and he was, 
therefore, eager for reform. Later he 
got into his head the oddest crotchet 
of all his life, which was that a Con- 
servative government, with a sort of 
approval of the people generally, and 
especially of the English peasantry, 
would scheme fora coup d’état and (his 
own words again) “ make mincemeat of 
their opponents in a single year.” He 
may be said almost to have left the 
world in a state of despair over the 
probable results of the Revolutions of 
1848—9 ; and it is impossible to guess 
what would have happened to him if 
he had survived to witness the Second 
of December. Never was there such 
a case, at least among Englishmen, of 
timorous pugnacity and plucky pessi- 
mism. But it would be by no means 
difficult to parallel the temperament 
in France; and, indeed, the compara- 
tive frequency of it there may be 
thought to be no small cause of the 
political and military disasters of the 
country. 

In literature, and especially in criti- 
cism, Jeffrey's characteristics were still 
more decidedly and unquestionably 
French. He came into the world 
almost too soon to feel the German 
impulse, even if he had been disposed to 
feel it. But, as a matter of fact, he 
was not at all disposed. The faults 
of taste of the German Romantic 
School, its alternate homeliness and 
extravagance, its abuse of the super- 
natural, its undoubted offences against 
order and proportion, scandalised him 
only a little less than they would have 
scandalised Voltaire and did scandalise 
the later Voltairians. Jeffrey was 
perfectly prepared to be romantic up 
to a certain point,—the point which he 
had himself reached in his early course 
of independent reading and criticism. 
He was even a little inclined to sym- 
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pathise with the reverend Mr. Bowles 
on the great question whether Pope 
was a poet; and, as I have said, he 
uses, about the older English literature, 
phrases which might almost satisfy a 
fanatic of the school of Hazlitt or of 
Lamb. He is, if anything, rather too 
severe on French as compared with 
English drama. Yet, when he comes 
to his own contemporaries, and some- 
times even in reference to earlier 
writers, we find him slipping into those 
purely arbitrary severities of condem- 
nation, those capricious stigmatisings 
of this as improper, and that as vulgar, 
and the other as unbecoming, which 
are the characteristics of the pseudo- 
correct and pseudo-classical school of 
criticism. He was a great admirer of 
Cowper, and yet he is shocked by 
Cowper’s use, in his translation of 
Homer, of the phrases, “to entreat 
Achilles to a calm” (evidently he had 
forgotten Shakspeare’s “pursue him 
and entreat him to a peace’’), “this 
wrangler here,” “like a fellow of no 
worth.”” He was certainly not likely 
to be unjust to Charles James Fox. So 
he is unhappy rather than contemptu- 
ous over such excellent phrases as 
“swearing away the lives,” “crying 
injustice,” “fond of  ill-treating.” 
These appear to Mr. Aristarchus 
Jeffrey too “homely and familiar,” 
too “low and vapid ;” while a harmless 
and rather agreeable Shaksperian 
parallel of Fox’s seems to him 
downright impropriety. The fun of 
the thing is that the passage turns 
on the well-known misuse of “flat 
burglary”; and if Jeffrey had had a 
little more sense of humour (his de- 
ficiency in which, for all his keen wit, 
is another Gallic note in him), he must 
have seen that the words were 
ludicrously applicable to his own con- 
demnation and his own frame of mind. 
These settings-up of a wholly arbitrary 
canon of mere taste, these excommuni- 
eatings of such and such a thing as 
“low” and “ improper,” without 
assigned or assignable reason, are 
evidently Gallic. They may be found 
not merely in the older school before 


1830, but in almost all French critics 
up to the present day: there is per- 
haps not one, with the single excep- 
tion of Sainte-Beuve, who is habitually 
free from them. The critic may be 
quite unable to say why tarte a la 
créme is such a shocking expression, or 
even to produce any important author- 
ity for the shockingness of it. But 
he is quite certain that it is shocking. 
Jeffrey is but too much given to pro- 
testing against tarte &@ la créme; and 
the reasons for his error are almost 
exactly the same as in the case of the 
usual Frenchman; that is to say, a 
very just and wholesome preference 
for order, proportion, literary ortho- 
doxy, freedom from will-worship and 
eccentric divagations, unfortunately 
distorted by a certain absence of 
catholicity, by a tendency to regard 
novelty as bad merely because it is 
novelty, and by a curious reluctance, 
as Lamb has it of another great man 
of the same generation, to go shares 
with any new comer in literary com- 
merce. 

But when these reservations have 
been made, when his standpoint has 
been clearly discovered and marked 
out, and when some little tricks, such 
as the affectation of delivering judg- 
ments without appeal, which is still 
kept up by a few, though very few, 
reviewers, have been further allowed 
for, Jeffrey is a most admirable essayist 
and critic. As an essayist, a writer 
of causeries, I do not think he has 
been surpassed among Englishmen in 
the art of interweaving quotation, 
abstract, and comment. The _ best 
proof of his felicity in this respect is 
that in almost all the books which 
he has reviewed (and he has reviewed 
many of the most interesting books in 
literature) the passages and traits, the 
anecdotes and phrases which have made 
most mark in the general memory and 
which are often remembered with very 
indistinct consciousness of their origin, 
are to be found in his reviews. Some- 
times the very perfection of his skill 
in this respect makes it rather difficult 
to know where he is abstracting or 
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paraphrasing, and where he is speaking 
outright and for himself; but that is a 
very small fault. But his merits as 
an essayist, though considerable, are 
not to be compared, even to the extent 
that Hazlitt’s are to be compared, to 
his merits as a critic, and especially 
as a literary critic. It would be 
interesting to criticise his political 
criticism ; but it is always best to 
keep politics out where it can be 
managed. Besides, Jeffrey as a 
political critic is a subject of almost 
exclusively historical interest, while 
as a literary critic he is important at 
this very day, and perhaps more im- 
portant than he was in his own. For 
the spirit of merely esthetic criticism, 
which was in his day only in its 
infancy, has long been full grown and 
rampant ; so that, good work as it has 
done in its time, it decidedly needs 
chastening by an admixture of the 
dogmatic criticism, which at least tries 
to keep its impressions together and 
in order, and to connect them into 
some coherent doctrine and creed. 

Of this dogmatic criticism Jeffrey, 
with all his shortcomings, is perhaps 
the very best example that we have in 
English. He had addressed himself 
more directly and theoretically to 
literary criticism than Lockhart. 
Prejudiced as he often was, he was 
not affected by the wild gusts of 
personal and political passion which 
frequently blew Hazlitt a thou- 
sand miles off the course of true 
criticism. He keeps his eye on the 
object, which De Quincey seldom does. 
He is not affected by that desire to 
preach on certain pet subjects which 
affects the admirable critical faculty 
of Carlyle. He never blusters and 
splashes about the place like Wilson. 
And he never, if one may make re- 
marks on contemporaries and elders 
without impertinence, indulges in the 
mannered and rather superfluous 
graces, which mar, to some tastes, 
the very delightful and valuable work 
of Mr. Matthew Arnold. 

Let us, as we just now looked 
through Jeffrey’s work to pick out 
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the less favourable characteristics 
which distinguish his position, look 
through it again to see those qualities 
which he shares, but in greater 
measure than most, with all good 
critics. The literary essay which 
stands first in his collected work is 
on Madame de Stat'l. Now that’good 
lady, of whom some of us in these 
days do not think very much, was a 
kind of goddess on earth in literature, 
however much she might bore them in 
life, to the English Whig party in 
general ; while Jeffrey’s French tastes 
must have made her, or at least her 
books, specially attractive to him. 
Accordingly he has written a great 
deal about her, no less than three 
essays appearing in the collected works. 
Writing at least partly in her lifetime 
and under the influences just glanced 
at, he is of course profuse in compli- 
ments. But it is very amusing and 
highly instructive to observe how in 
the intervals of these compliments he 
contrives to take the good Corinne to 
pieces, to smash up her ingenious 
Perfectibilism, and to put in order 
her rather rash literary judgments. 
It is in connection also with her 
that he gives one of the best of 
not a few general sketches of the 
history of literature which his work 
contains. Of course there are here, 
as always, isolated expressions as to 
which, however much we admit that 
Jeffrey was a clever man, we cannot 
agree with Jeffrey. He thinks Aristo- 
phanes “coarse” and “ vulgar” just 
as a living pundit thinks him “ base,”’ 
while (though nobody of course can 
deny the coarseness) Aristophanes 
and vulgarity are certainly many 
miles asunder. We may protest 
against the chronological, even more 
than against the critical, blunder 
which couples Cowley and Donne, 
putting Donne, moreover, who wrote 
long before Cowley was born, and 
differs from him in genius almost as 
the author of the “Iliad” does from 
the author of the “ Henriade,” second. 
But hardly anything in English criti- 
cism is better than Jeffrey’s discussion 
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of the general French imputation of 
“want of taste and politeness” to 
English and German writers, especially 
English. It is a very general, and 
a very mistaken notion that the 
romantic movement in France has 
done away with this imputation toa 
great extent. On the contrary, though 
it has long been a kind of fashion in 
France to admire Shakspeare, and 
though since the labours of MM. Taine 
and Montégut the study of English 
literature generally has grown and 
flourished, it is, 1 believe, the very 
rarest thing to find a Frenchman who 
in his heart of hearts does not cling to 
the old “pearls in the dung-heap” 
idea, not merely in reference to Shak- 
speare, but to English writers, and 
especially English humourists gener- 
ally. Nothing can be more admirable 
than Jeffrey’s comments on this matter. 
They are especially admirable because 
they are not made from the point of 
view of a “dishevelled romantic ;” 
because, as has been already pointed 
out, he himself is largely penetrated 
by the very preference for order and 
proportion which is at the bottom of 
the French mistake ; and because he is 
therefore arguing in a tongue under- 
standed of those whom he censures. 
Another essay which may be read 
with especial advantage is that on 
Scott’s edition of Swift. Here, again, 
there was a kind of test subject, and 
perhaps Jefirey does not come quite 
scatheless out of the trial: to me at 
any rate bis account of Swift’s political 
and moral conduct and character seems 
both uncritical and unfair. But here, 
too, the value of his literary criticism 
shows itself. He might very easily 
have been tempted extend his 
injustice from the writer to the 
writings, especially since, as _ has 


to 


been elsewhere shown, he was by no 


means a fanatical admirer of the 
Augustan age, and thought the serious 
style of Addison and Swift tame and 
poor. It is possible of course here 
also, both in the general sketch which 
Jefirey, according to his custom, pre- 
fixes, and in the particular remarks on 
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Swift himself, to find what seem to 
be errors. For instance, to deny fancy 
to the author of the “Tale of a Tub,” 
of “Gulliver,” and of the “ Polite 
Conversation,’ is very odd indeed. 
But there are few instances of a 
greater triumph of sound literary 
judgment over political and personal 
prejudice than Jeffrey’s description, 
not merely of the great works just 
mentioned (it is curious, and illustrates 
his defective appreciation of humour, 
that he likes the greatest least and is 
positively unjust to the “Tale of a 
Tub’’), but also of those wonderful 
pamphlets, articles, lampoons, skits 
(libels if any one likes), which proved 
too strong for the generalship of Marl- 
borough and the administrative taients 
of Godolphin ; and which are perhaps 
the only literary works that ever 
really changed for a not inconsiderable 
period the government of England. 
“ Considered,” he says, “with a view 
to the purposes for which they were 
intended, they have probably never 
been equalled in any period of the 
world.” They certainly have not; 
but to find a Whig, and a Whig 
wiiting in the very moment of Tory 
triumph after Waterloo, ready to 
admit the fact, is not a trivial thing. 
Another excellent example of Jeftrey’s 
strength, by no means unmixed with 
examples of his weakness, is to be 
found in his essays on Cowper. I have 
already given some of the weakness : 
the strength is to be found in his 
general description of Cowper’s revolt, 
thought so daring at the time, now so 
apparently moderate, against poetic 
diction. These examples are to be 
found under miscellaneous sections, 
biographical, historical, and so forth ; 
but the reader will naturally turn 
to the considerable divisions headed 
poetry and fiction. Here are the 
chief rocks of offence already indicated, 
and here also are many excellent things 
which deserve reading. Here is the 
remarkable essay already quoted on 
Campbell’s specimens. Here is the 
criticism of Weber’s edition of Ford, 
with another of those critical surveys of 
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the course of English literature which 
Jeffrey was so fond of doing and 
which he did so well, together with 
some remarks on the magnificently 
spendthrift style of our Elizabethan 
dramatists which would deserve almost 
the first place in an ‘anthology of 
Jeffrey’s critical beauties. The paper 
on Hazlitt’s “Characters of Shak- 
speare ”’ (Hazlitt was an “ Edinburgh ” 
reviewer, and his biographer, not 
Jetfrey’s, has chronicled a remarkable 
piece of generosity on Jeffrey’s part 
towards his wayward contributor) is 
a little defaced by a patronising spirit, 
not, indeed, of that memorably mis- 
taken kind which induced the famous 
and unlucky sentence to Macvey 
Napier about Carlyle, but something 
in the spirit of the schoolmaster who 
observes, “See this clever boy of 
mine, and only think how much better 
I could do it myself.” Yet it contains 
some admirable passages on Shak- 
speare if not on Hazlitt ; and it would 
be impossible to deny that its hinted 
condemnation of Hazlitt’s “ desultory 
and capricious acuteness” is just 
enough. On the other hand, how 
significant is it of Jeffrey’s own 
limitations that he should protest 
against Hazlitt’s sympathy with such 
“conceits and puerilities” as the 
immortal and unmatchable, 


** Take him and cut him out in little stars,” 


with the rest of the passage. But there 
you have the French spirit. I do not 
believe that there ever was a French- 
man since the seventeenth century 
(unless perchance it was Gérard de 
Nerval, and he was not quite sane) 
who could put his hand on his heart 
and deny that the little stars were 
puerile and conceited. 

There are many essays remaining on 
which I should like to comment if there 
were room enough. But I have only 
space for a few more general remarks 
on his general characteristics, and es- 
pecially those which, as Sainte Beuve 


said to the altered Jeffrey of our altered 
days, are “important to us.” Let me 
repeat then, that the peculiar value of 
Jeifrey is not, as that of Coleridge, of 
Hazlitt, or of Lamb, in his very subtle, 
very profound, or very original views 
of his subjects. He is neither a criti- 
cal Columbus nor a critical Socrates : 
he neither opens up undiscovered 
countries, nor provokes and stimulates 
to the discovery of them. His strength 
lies in the combination of a fairly wide 
range of sympathy with an extra- 
ordinary shrewdness and good sense 
in applying that sympathy. Tested 
for range alone, or for subtlety alone, 
he will frequently be found wanting ; 
but he almost invariably catches up 
those who have thus outstripped him 
when the subject of the trial is shifted 
to soundness of estimate, intelligent 
connection of view, and absence of 
eccentricity. And it must be again 
and again repeated that Jeffrey is by 
no means justly chargeable with the 
Dryasdust failings so often attributed 
to academic criticism. They said that 
on the actual Bench he worried counsel 
a little too much, but that his deci- 
sions were on the whole invariably 
sound, Not quite so much perhaps 
can be said for his other exercise of 
the judicial function. But however 
much he may sometimes seem to carp 
and complain, however much we may 
sometimes wish for a little more equity 
and a little less law, it is astonishing 
how weighty Jeffrey’s critical judg- 
ments are after three quarters of a 
century which has seen so many seem- 
ing heavy things grow light. There 
may be much that he does not see: 
there may be some things which he is 
physically unable to see ; but what he 
does see, he sees with a clearness, and 
co-ordinates in its bearings on other 
things seen with a precision which 
are hardly to be matched among the 
fluctuating and diverse race of critics. 


GEORGE SAINTSBURY, 
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AT LITTLE GIDDING. 


I was staying lately for a short time 
in Huntingdonshire, and finding that 
I was within an easy ride of the Three 
Giddings—Great Gidding, Steeple 
Gidding, and Little Gidding—I deter- 
mined to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity which offered itself of paying a 
visit to the little church and manor 
which the devotion and piety of 
Nicholas Ferrar rendered so famous in 
the earlier part of the seventeenth 
century. It may be interesting to 
recall some details of the life of this 
remarkable man, whose father, Mr. 
Nicholas Ferrar, had been an intimate 
friend of Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir 
Francis Drake, and Sir John Hawkins ; 
and who was himself closely attached 
to George Herbert, Richard Crashaw, 
Archbishop Laud, and _ Bishop 
Williams. 

Nicholas Ferrar was born in London 
on February 22nd, 1592. While still 
a child he displayed an exceptionally 
thoughtful and serious disposition, 
and being remarkably quick, intelli- 
gent, and industrious, he was sent to 
school at Euborne in Berkshire at the 
early age of six. Here he stayed until 
he was thirteen, having obtained no 
slight proficiency in Greek and Latin, 
writing and arithmetic, logic, short- 
hand, and music. He was then entered 
at Clare Hall, Cambridge, where, after 
a most distinguished career, he gradu- 
ated in his nineteenth year and was 
elected to the Physic Fellowship. In 
this position, however, which must 
have been entirely congenial to his 
tastes, he was not long to remain. 
His health, which had always been 
delicate, completely gave way. He 
suffered from severe attacks of ague, 
which the Cambridgeshire climate 
tended to aggravate: change of air 
alone, he was assured, could benefit 


him; and so, in the spring of 1613, 
having taken his Master’s degree, he 
left Cambridge for Holland as a gentle- 
man-in-waiting on the Princess Eliza- 
beth, who was travelling to the 
Palatinate with the Palsgrave her 
husband, and to whom Nicholas had 
been presented by Dr. Scot, the Master 
of Clare. 

He accompanied the royal suite, how- 
ever, only as faras Amsterdam. Thence 
he continued his travels alone, passing 
through the principal towns of Saxony, 
Germany, and Italy, and finally sailing 
from Venice to Spain. He spent some 
time at the courts of the different na- 
tions, carefully observing and noting 
down their different customs, and 
making a special study of the religious 
peculiarities which distinguished them 
both in doctrine and discipline. His 
health varied much during this period, 
and he was not seldom completely 
prostrated with ague; nor did he 
escape the adventures and risks inci- 
dent to a traveller in those days, 
frequently finding it necessary to 
assume disguises. At length,in 1618, 
he returned to England, being then 
twenty-six years of age, and spent 
some time with his parents in London. 
He found his elder brother John acting 
as King’s Counsel for the colony of 
Virginia ; but when, very shortly 
afterwards, John was made Deputy- 
Governor under Sir Edward Sandys, 
Nicholas accepted his brother’s late 
duties, in the discharge of which he 
displayed such consummate aptitude 
and knowledge, that in 1622 he was 
raised by unanimous consent to the 
position of Deputy-Governor, which he 
held until the dissolution of the 
Virginia Company in 1624. Nicholas 


was then returned as a Member of 
Parliament: an honour which he soon 
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resigned, being wishful to devote the 
rest of his life to religious seclusion in 
retirement from the world. 

With this end in view he looked 
about for a place suitable to his inten- 
tion, and in 1624 purchased the lord- 
ship and manor of Little Gidding in 
Huntingdonshire, the peaceful and 
sequestered situation of which promised 
to lend itself readily to his pious de- 
signs. The estate was small: the old 
manor-house (Gidding Hall, as it was 
called) in a sad state of decay, and the 
little chapel close by, then used as a 
barn, were almost the only buildings 
upon it. Here, with the aid of his 
mother, now seventy-three years of 
age (his father had died four years 
before), he set himself vigorously to 
work a reformation. The chapel was 
cleansed and repaired, and provided 
with everything necessary for the 
decent and orderly conduct of Divine 
Service. Permission was obtained 
from his old friend Bishop Williams 
of Lincoln for services to be performed ; 
and an arrangement was made with 
the parish priest of Steeple Gidding to 
read Matins every day at eight o'clock, 
the Litany at ten, and Evensong at 
four. 

Mrs. Ferrar now sent for her only 
daughter Susanna, who had married 
Mr. John Collet, of Bourn Bridge near 
Cambridge, and was the mother of 
eight sons and eight daughters, to 
come with her husband and family 
and forma kind of religious house- 
hold. They did so; and in the year 
1625, amid a scene of rare picturesque- 
ness and sheltered beauty, the members 
of this united family entirely sur- 
rendered themselves to works of 
devotion, mortification, and active 
charity. 

It was at this point that Mr. Ferrar 
decided to take Holy Orders. He felt 
that by so doing he would be able to 
render more legitimate assistance in 
the conduct of the worship and devo- 
tional exercises of the community, 
quite determining, however, not to 
proceed beyond the first order of the 
Anglican Ministry. Accordingly he 
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was ordained deacon by Dr. Laud, after- 
wards Archbishop of Canterbury, but 
then Bishop of St. David’s, on Trinity 
Sunday, 1626. On the same day he 
registered a vow “that, since God had 
so often heard his most humble peti- 
tions and delivered him out of many 
dangers, and in many desperate calami- 
ties had extended his mercy to him, 
he would give himself up continually 
to serve God to the utmost of his power 
in the office of a deacon, into which 
office he had that very morning been 
regularly ordained. That he had long 
ago seen enough of the manners and 
of the vanities of the world ; and that 
he did hold them all in so low esteem 
that he was resolved to spend the 
remainder of his life in mortification, 
in devotion and charity, and in a con- 
stant preparation for death.” It appears 
that he had previously undertaken a 
vow of perpetual celibacy. 

Mr. Ferrar now turned his attention 
to the decoration of the little church. 
It was first re-floored and panelled 
throughout: the altar, the pulpit and 
the reading-desk were provided with 
two sets of rich hangings and cushions, ' 
some being of Mrs. Ferrar’s own work- 
ing—green for ferial, blue embroidered 
with gold and edged with lace for 
festival use. A brass font? standing 
on a graceful pedestal also of brass, 
surmounted by a cross, and a brass 
eagle for the lectern, were placed, the 
one near the pulpit on the north, and 
the other near the reading-desk on the 
south side of the chancel. The altar 
itself was of cedar: the vessels and 
ornaments of silver. 

The old hall was next restored and 
adapted to the purposes of the reli- 
gious community. A large room was 
set apart as the oratory for the com- 
mon devotions of the family, and two 
smaller ones for night-oratories. To 
each inmate were allotted two small 

' One of these may still be seen in the 
vestry. 

* This has happily been preserved. It has 
a cover of quaint design round which flewrs- 
de-lys and crosses alternate. The cross has 
disappeared. In shape and decoration this 
font is, I believe, unique. 
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private rooms. Three larger ones were 
devoted to the use of the three resident 
teachers whom Mr. Ferrar retained for 
the purpose of giving instruction in 
music (vocal, instrumental, and theo- 
retical), in English and Latin, and in 
writing and arithmetic. Another 
spacious room was reserved as a kind 
of book-laboratory and fitted up with 
machinery for rolling, pressing, and 
binding books. A large out-house 
was converted into a school-room for 
the gratuitous education of the chil- 
dren of the neighbouring parishes. 
Mottoes and texts of Scripture adorned 
the walls of each room; and a small 
brass plate engraved with the words, 
* House of Prayer,’ which _ still 
remains in its place, was aflixed to the 
door of the church. Out of doors the 
gardens and orchards were tastefully 
laid out and reclaimed to their original 
beauty and use. 

For the guidance of the household 
Mr, Ferrar drew up with great minute- 
ness a table of rules. Each member 
had his or her own special duties to 
perform, and a special time for their 
performance. Everything was so 
arranged that nothing should be 
carried to excess. It was Mr. Ferrar’s 
favourite maxim that “the golden 
mean, if one could only hit it, was the 
surest way to effect great things as 
well in spiritual as in temporal 
matters.” Their common devotional 
exercises, their private prayers and 
meditations, their fasting and 
stinence, were all arranged with a due 
regard to health; and the hours for 
the instruction and recreation of the 
younger members of the family were 
proportioned with a similar care, As 
the children of Mrs. Collet grew up 
they came under the more immediate 
influence of Mr. Ferrar, whose untir- 
ing energies were devoted to their 
spiritual advancement and welfare. 
Short services were drawn up for each 
hour of the day, consisting of a hymn, 
psalms, collects, and passages from the 
Gospels ; and in order that these might 
be regularly recited without weariness, 
Mr. Ferrar divided such members of 
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the community as were willing into 
companies of three or four, appointing 
to each company certain hours with 
their proper Psalms: in this way the 
whole of the Psalter was repeated each 
day. ‘The night too had its special 
devotions. A simultaneous twofold 
watch, one of men and the other of 
women, its members varying each 
night, took the hours from nine till 
one, and during that time repeated 
antiphonally the Psalms, occasionally 
singing a hymn to the accompaniment 
of the organs in the oratories. Of the 
prayers used by the family in their 
united devotions some were composed 
by Mr. Ferrar himself, others were 
translations from foreign devotional 
works, but all were written out. 
“ Extemporary prayers,” Mr. Ferrar 
used to say, “ needed little other con- 
futation than to take them in short- 
hand and show them some time after 
to those very men that had been so 
audacious to vent them. Ask their 
own judgments of them (for I think 
they will hardly know them again) and 
see if they do not blame them.” 

Cheerfulness, purity and _ love 
reigned at Little Gidding, the desire 
of all being simply to make themselves 
and others better. This was their 
aim: their method was founded on a 
loyal and willing adherence to the 
rules prescribed for their guidance by 
Mr. Ferrar. On the first Sunday in 
the month there was a celebration of 
the Holy Communion in their own 
little church at which Mr. Ferrar as- 
sisted as deacon, the celebrant gene- 
rally being the priest from Steeple 
Gidding, or sometimes a visitor from 
Cambridge. Each Sunday morning 
the children of the surrounding 
parishes assembled at the Manor- 
house to repeat their psalms and to 
attend Divine Service in the church, 
whither they marched in procession. 
The order of this procession, which 
was regularly adhered to on week- 
days as well as Sundays, was as 
follows : 

‘* First, the three schoolmasters in black 
gowns and Monmouth caps: then Mrs. 
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Ferrar’s grandsons, clad in the same manner, 
two and two: then her son Mr. John Ferrar, 
and her son-in-law, Mr. Collet, in the same 
dress: then Mr. Ferrar in surplice, hood, and 
square cap, sometimes leading his mother: 
then Mrs. Collet and all her daughters, two 
and two: then all the servants, two and two: 
the of all was uniform: then, on 
Sundays, all the psalm-children two and 
two. As they came into the church every 
person made a low obeisance, and all took 
their appointed places. The masters and 
gentlemen in the chancel: the youths knelt 
on the upper step of the half pace:! Mrs. 
Ferrar, her daughter, and all her grand- 
daughters in a fair island seat. Mr. Nicholas 
Ferrar at coming in made a low obeisance: a 
few paces further, a lower; and at the half- 
pace, a lower still ; then went into the reading- 
desk and read Matins according to the Book 
of Common Prayer. This service over, they 
returned in the same order and with the same 
solemnity.” * 


dress 


Dinner was then served, during 
which passages from Scripture or Ec- 
clesiastical History were read aloud, At 
two o'clock Evensong was sung in the 
church, and was followed by the recital 
of Psalms in the oratory. At five or 
six they supped; and a hymn and 
Compline prayers brought the worship 
of the day to a close at eight o’clock, 
the hour for retiring to rest. 

The hours of each day in the week 
were regularly divided and allotted to 
various kinds of work, spiritual exer- 
cises, and recreation. Four o'clock 
was the hour for rising, five for family 
prayers in the oratory : the Psalms of 
the hour were said at six, and followed 
by Matins in the church at half-past. 
At seven, and at each hour throughout 
the day, the proper Psalms were re- 
peated by that company whose turn it 
might be. Breakfast was served at 
eight ; and instruction followed until 
ten, the hour for Litany. Eleven was 
the dinner hour: recreation was per- 
mitted until one, when instruction was 
resumed. Evensong was sung in the 
church at four. In the winter the 
supper hour was five, and in the 
summer six: after supper all were 

1 In this case, the step which formed the 
only division between the chancel and the 
body of the church. 

? Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Biography,” 
v. 166. 
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free until eight, when prayers were 
said in the oratory. 

As soon as the daughters of Mrs. 
Collet were old enough they assumed 
in turns the superintendence of the 
household duties. They received, too, 
from Mr. Ferrar a practical training 
in surgery, employing their skill in 
the relief of all who needed it in the 
neighbourhood. The seven daughters 
who remained unmarried were known 
as “The Sisters,” and assumed the 
names of the Chief, the Patient, the 
Cheerful, the Affectionate, the Submiss, 
the Obedient, the Moderate. 

One of the most interesting occupa- 
tions of the community was the con- 
struction, under the special direction 
of Mr. Ferrar, of “ Harmonies of the 
Gospels.” ! These were produced by 
cutting out, and pasting together on 
large sheets of paper, portions of the 
narratives given by each Evangelist. 
So cleverly were the pieces fitted to 
one another, and the sheets bound to- 
gether, that when finished the whole 
presented the appearance of being an 
original printed work. One of these 
Harmonies was so much admired by 
King Charles, who paid a visit to 
Little Gidding in May, 1633, that he 
begged for a copy to be made for his 
own use, and afterwards fora Harmony 
of the Books of Kings and Chronicles. 

The spiritual exercises of Mr. Ferrar 
himself exceeded those of the other 
inmates of his Religious House. Two 
or three nights every week he spent in 
watching either in the church or in 
the oratory. On other nights he rose 
at one, being awakened from his short 
rest by the company whose watch had 
just terminated. His night-vigils were 
often participated in by pious friends 
from the neighbourhood, and by those 
guests whom the fame of the com- 
munity attracted. Richard Crashaw 
particularly delighted to come over 
from Cambridge and join his friend in 

1 A description of the extant copies of these 
Harmonies, preserved in the British Museum 
and in the library of St. John’s College, Oxford, 
will be found in ‘‘ Two Lives of N. Ferrar,” 
admirably edited by the Rev. (now Professor) 
J. E. B. Mayor, Cambridge, 1855. 
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these solemn hours of prayer and medi- 
tation. A considerable portion of his 
time was devoted by Mr. Ferrar to 
the composition of the essays, short 
biographies of the saints, historical 
sketches, and moral and devotional 
works, which were sometimes read 
aloud during meals, or used as text- 
books for the younger members of the 
family. Ties of the closest friendship 
existed between Nicholas Ferrar and 
George Herbert : they always spoke of 
each other as brothers, and though per- 
sonal meetings were rare, correspond- 
ence was frequent up to the time of 
George Herbert’s death. 

It was perhaps only to be expected 
that the exemplification of piety and 
strictness of life manifested at Little 
Gidding should provoke not only wonder 
and curiosity, but obloquy and malig- 
nant abuse. The Ferrars suffered alike 
from the misrepresentation of Puritans 
and of Roman Catholics ; and although 
all their rules were cordially approved 
by Bishop Williams, who paid several 
visits to Little Gidding from his palace 
at Buckden, they were denounced on 
the one hand as Papists and on the 
other as Protestants, being in fact 
neither, but living in strict and loyal 
accordance with the doctrine and 
discipline of the Anglican Church. 

Mrs. Ferrar died in 1635, and her 
son Nicholas survived her but two 
years. He passed away on the morn- 
ing of December 4th, 1637, precisely 
as the clock struck one, his regular 


hour of rising for prayer and 
meditation. 
The character of Nicholas Ferrar 


was a unique and many-sided one. In 
his earlier life he was at once Mathe- 
matician, Linguist, Physician, Barris 
ter and Musician. He had been a 
Courtier, a Traveller, a Colonial 
Deputy-Governor and a Member of 
Parliament ; and underneath all this 
versatility of intellect was a mind 
gifted with a spiritual faculty of the 
deepest earnestness. And at length 


when the imperious call, which most 
surely and certainly does come to 
some men, came to him and summoned 
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him to a life apart from the world— 
to the deepening of his own spiritu- 
ality and to the direction of the 
spiritual life of others—he was not 
behind-hand in embracing the higher 
walk which leads to the “ heavenly 
places in Christ Jesus.” Brilliant as 
was the career of Nicholas Ferrar in 
the world, who shall say that his life 
did not shine with a brighter lustre in 
the self-renunciation of the Spiritual 
Director at Little Gidding ? 

After Mr. Ferrar’s death the direc- 
tion of the community was undertaken 
by his nephew Nicholas, the son of 
his elder brother John ; but the excep- 
tionally gifted genius of this young 
man (he was only twenty) was lost to 
the Church by his early death in May, 
1640. The interesting connection be- 
tween the King and Little Gidding, 
however, was not suffered to lapse. 
In the year 1646 Charles in his flight 
from Oxford came to Gidding a little 
after midnight in the early hours of 
May 2nd, and craved protection and 
concealment. For better security he 
was conducted to a house at Copping- 
ford, whence he passed the next day 
on his way northwards. A window on 
the south side of the chapel com- 
memorates this visit with the follow- 
ing inscription under the royal coat of 
arms, Jnsignia Caroli Regis qui lati- 
tavit apud Ferrarios: 2 Maii., A.S. 
1646.? In the troublous times that 
followed, times fraught with danger 
alike to the church and the nation, 
Little Gidding was not spared. The 
family, forewarned of a meditated 
attack upon their retreat, managed 
by a timely flight to save their persons 
from violence ; but the little church 
was rudely desecrated and robbed, the 
mansion plundered, and most of the 
literary works of the Ferrars ruth- 
lessly destroyed. The members of 
this unique family—whose home was 
at once a Retreat, a College, a Sister- 
hood, and a Hospital, whose life was 
a Psalm and a Benevolence, whose 

1 There is another interesting window, on 
the north side, bearing the arms of Nicholas 
Ferrar with his motto Ferre va Ferme.” 























energies for more than twenty years 
had been directed with noble-hearted 
self-abnegation to the advancement of 
God’s glory by the example of a life 
of devout worship and of never- 
flagging sympathy with and care for 
their poorer brethren—were obliged 
to separate for safety. Ties of kin- 
dred, and those deeper ties which 
union in spiritual and eternal things 
alone can weld, were wrenched asunder 
never here to be re-united. As one 
stands on the green slope which marks 
the site of Gidding Hall, and recalls 
scene after scene of those days of 
bitter intolerance, only one feeling is 
possible—the feeling of pity: of pity 
alike for the persecuted and the 
persecutors. 


It was on a beautiful day in summer 
that a friend and myself arranged to 
make our pilgrimage to Little Gidding. 
The sky was dappled with soft flakes 
of white cloud, and the midday still- 
ness just ruffled by the few homely 
sounds of village life which the faint 
breeze wafted along as we rode out of 
the courtyard of a decayed but still 
imposing posting-inn, a relic of coach- 
ing days, and turned along the once 
frequented high road between London 
and York. The full light of the June 
sun was falling clear on the golden 
flats of Huntingdonshire; and that 
inner sympathy of the quietude and 
solemnity of Nature, always ready to 
respond to our highest moods or 
aspirations, seemed wonderfully near 
and real. Neither of us cared for 
conversation, and we rode on mile 
after mile in silence. Turning out 
of the high road at Alconbury we lost 
sight of the numerous church spires 
which just before were to be seen 
dotting the landscape around us. 
Next we caught a glimpse of Copping- 
ford, where the home of the loyal 
Roman Catholic afforded shelter and 
hiding to the royal fugitive stumbling 
through the fields with a lantern and 
a single guide on that dark May night 
which preceded his surrender to the 
Scottish Army. A turn in the lane 
No. 334.—vob. LVI. 
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revealed the grey tower of Hammerton 
church, as yet half hidden by the 
tall sprays of blowing dog-roses which 
tinted the dark hedge-rows with a 
livelier green and blushing white. 
But we left Hammerton buried 
amongst the beeches and willows for 
another day’s exploration, and turned 
to the right along a gently rising 
road flanked by low hedges bounding 
yellow fields, in one of which some 
half-dozen busy mowers lent a charm 
of human life to the otherwise un- 
broken stillness of the landscape. A 
little further, and an old white gate 
creaked on its hinges as we turned 
into the ancient manorial estate of the 
Ferrars, and received the keys of the 
little church readily offered to us by 
the clerk. We passed down the 
hedge-side through a couple of gates, 
and then on our left, standing in the 
shade of a cluster of beeches, was the 
small but beautifully proportioned 
chapel. Within a stone’s throw for- 
merly stood the old mansion fronting 
south-east ; but no remains of it are 
to be seen, though the raised path- 
way which led from its entrance to 
the church-door is still traceable. 
We left our horses to wander in the 
meadow, and as we stood gazing, the 
sweet glory of the June sun was 
falling aslant on the old red brick and 
grey lichened stone of the south wall ; 
and the tall grass in the graveyard, 
swayed by the breeze, was full of 
colour and beauty. In the calm and 
peace of the scene one’s soul seemed 
to be hallowed by the realisation of 
perfect solitude and repose, while the 
picture of the pure and holy life of 
the “Nuns of Little Gidding” rose 
up before one’s imagination, compelling 
sympathy and homage. 

We opened the wooden wicket, and, 
treading softly over the stones in the 
centre of the path which tell of the 
last resting-place of John Collet and 
of his daughter Susanna, we paused 
before the closed door to read the 
legend above—* This is none other 
than the House of God and the Gate 
of Heaven.” Surely here, if anywhere, 
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the Presence of God could be revealed! 
We entered, and the closed door seemed 
to shut us in to a holier sanctuary and 
to a nearer realisation of the unseen. 
Thesunlight faintly streamed in through 
the coloured glass of the illuminated 
arms of the royal coat of Charles ; and 
the half-tints glimmered on the brass of 
the font and the eagle and the mural 
tablets of John Ferrar and Susanna 
Collet. Sinking into one of the cak 
stalls, which range along the walls as 
in a college chapel, one’s thoughts 


wandered backwards over the many 
changes witnessed by that small 


shrine. Its restoration by Nicholas 
Ferrar, with the night-vigils, the 
psalmody, the meditations, the cele- 
brations at the raised and beautiful 
altar decked with lights and flowers, 
the lowly reverence, the mysterious 
Presence, the hush of adoration, and 
the light of God in the soul. Then, its 
desecration by the heavy - handed 
Puritan rabble: the breaking up of 
the little community, and the silenced 
Prayer-book unheard for fifteen years. 
Again, a gleam of joyous brightness 
at the Restoration; and again, a 
period of lax services and gloom 


Ah (so ran one’s’ thoughts), 
surely one might live unspotted 


from the world amid these hallowed 
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scenes, toiling for others, for the poor, 
the sick, the needy, and the sinful: 
growing more and more into the 
heavenly life, following the Divine 
Type in the true union of the active 
with the contemplative: aiming at 
the perfection of life in the combina- 
tion of work and worship—of worship 
which is work, and of work which is 
worship: progressing very slowly per- 
haps over the thorny and stony path, 
but still and ever advancing to a 
clearer entrance into that life eternal 
which is the knowledge of our fellow- 
ship with the True God in His revela- 
tion of Himself through Jesus Christ. 

My friend had wandered out into 
the graveyard, and as I roused myself 
from my musings to join him, the sun 
was half overshadowed by a dark 
cloud. “’Tis a two-fold omen,” I 
said, as we rode slowly away through 
the long grass, past the orchards and 
beeches to the old gate and the road, 
“’tis a two-fold omen: the future of 
the Anglican Church will be none the 
less bright for its late period of gloom ; 
and not dimmer but the more trans- 
cending will be the Eternal Glory that 
shall be revealed in us that we dwell 
for a moment in the half-lights of 
Time.” 


T. Herpert BINDLEY. 


























THERE is a certain interesting point 
of critical analysis which may be 
stated thus: what is the work of 
invention, and what the work of ima- 
gination, in the arts of poetry and 
romance? And in what writers does 
the one faculty predominate over the 
other ; and with what result ? 

The first part of the question is not 
very obscure. Whether in poem or 
novel, invention, broadly speaking, 
makes the plot. It makes the outline 
of the story : it thinks out the course 
of the events: it sets the scenes, It 
resolves, in short, on what shall 
happen. It decrees that Achilles 
shall drag Hector round the walls of 
Troy, that Don Quixote shall tilt 
against the windmill, that Ferdinand 
shall play at chess with Miranda in the 
cave, that Ravenswood shall be swal- 
lowed up in the quicksand. Invention 
determines that such events shall 
happen ; but in the case of the finest 
work it attempts to gono further. It 
has proposed the scene: the power 
which sets the scene like life before 
the inward eye, the graphic touch 
which makes it unforgetable, belong, 
of right, to the imagination alone. 

If invention sets itself to attempt 
what only imagination can perform, 
it will produce a piece of stage pro- 
perty, or a puppet, dead and cold. 
And the reason for this is obvious, 
For invention, at the best, can only 
think out, with painful intellectual 


workings, what details seem most 
likely to suit the circumstances. But 
imagination is the faculty which 


“bodies forth the forms of things.” 
It sees the scene before it, with all 
its details visibly presented, and has 
nothing more to do than to set down 
such of these as strike it most—which 


are precisely those which invention 
never would have thought of, though 
it had vexed its brain till doomsday. 





INVENTION AND IMAGINATION, 


As we turn over the leaves of the 
great poets, examples crowd upon us. 
We may take one out of ‘The Inferno” 
—one out of hundreds. It is that of 
the sinner pulled writhing out of the 
boiling pitch by the hook of Graftia- 
cane, naked, black, and glistening. 


“He looked to me,” says Dante, 
briefly, “like an otter.” 
We open Milton. There are the 


hosts of the fallen angels, a thou- 
sand demi-gods on golden seats, rising 
together in applause as Satan ends his 
speech ; and forthwith there comes 
the revealing touch of the imagina- 
tion : 


** Their rising all at once was as the sound 
Of thunder heard remote.’ 


We turn to Marlowe: 
** Sometimes a lovely boy in Dian’s shape, 


With hair that gilds the water as it glides, 
Shall bathe him in a spring ;” 





a piece of imagery which invention 
could never have devised, most deli- 
cately painted, and as true as it is 
beautiful. In truth the “realms of 
gold” are full of such examples. But 
we have another reason for thus be- 
ginning with the poets. There is no 
difficulty here in identifying the work 
of the imagination for what it is. 
But when we turn from these to 
works which seek to paint the scenes 
of daily life, a certain difficulty 
appears. We can no longer always 
be sure that we have caught the 
imagination working. In the in- 
stances above given the imageries 
described were such as the eye of the 
body never saw, but only the eye of the 
mind ; so that the result must be the 
work of imagination only, and not of 
actually observed and recollected fact. 
We know that it was in the mind’s 
eye only that Dante ever saw a 
sinner pulled out of a dyke of pitch 
by the prong of a winged demon ; that 
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Marlowe saw Diana’s golden hair 
float over its own golden shadow ; or 
that Milton beheld the hosts of ap- 
plauding angels rise up together from 
their golden thrones. But we do not 
know that Dickens had not actually 
seen, and recollected, Mrs. Gamp rub- 
bing her nose backwards and forwards 
along the warm bar of the fender, 
or Mr. Montague Tigg diving for his 
shirt-collar and bringing up a string. 

The difficulty, however, is only on 
the surface. We cannot, it is true, be 
sure that these particular incidents 
were not observed ; but it is enough 
for us to know that they were not 
invented. They are either the life- 
like work of the imagination, or they 
are life itself. Nor is there any reason 
why, in the nature of things, they 
should not have been the work of the 
imagination only ; for though, if they 
were so, they are wonderful examples, 
yet they are not at all more wonderful 
than those from Dante and Marlowe 
above cited. The sinner dangling on 
the prong of Graffiacane, is just as 
vivid a picture as Mr. Tigg bringing 
up his string. 

The fact is, however, that though 
any single graphic touch may be the 
result of observation, neither Dickens, 
nor any other writer of imagination, 
ever takes a whole character direct 
from life. And this is one sure mark 
of the imaginative mind: it may copy 
life in places; but it can do without 
copying when it will, and yet be 
graphic and alive. 

We may observe, in passing, one 
result of this which is not immediately 
connected with our purpose. The 
writer of imagination, not being bound 
within the limits of his own circle of 
acquaintance, but being free to wander 
whithersoever he will, seems to have 
lived in a world in which the people 
are all worth describing. What this 
means we shall perhaps be better able 
to realise if we turn to the work of 
novelists who confessedly despise ima- 
gination, and who set themselves to 
copy ordinary life without it. Mr. 
Howells is the type of these. We 
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open one of his books, and immediately 
find ourselves in the presence of people 
who are, it is true, exactly like life, 
but trivial and insipid toa dire degree: 
people who have as little in common 
with Becky Sharp, or Dalgetty, or 
Paul Emanuel, as tepid water with 
champagne: poor creatures, fit for 
nothing but to be read about languidly, 
and then swept into some dust-hole of 
the mind, and forgotten. And, observe, 
this must be so. For a novelist who 
can do nothing but describe from life, 
cannot, even if he has been exception- 
ally fortunate, have known very many 
people worth describing. And it is 
not enough that a character shall be 
life-like: it must possess some spark 
of interest also, or be doomed “ to lie 
in cold obstruction and to rot.” 

How, then, does imagination act, 
not in the vivid presentment of a scene, 
but in the drawing of character? We 
shall find, on reflection, that it acts by 
identifying itself so intensely with the 
persons it depicts, that it knows in- 
stinctively exactly what, under the 
given conditions, each must say and 
do; which, as before, are just those 
things which invention could not have 
discovered—being such as come by 
intuition, not by thought. 

Perhaps we cannot do better, by 
way of illustration, than take Dante’s 
description of the Centaur Chiron, 
whom he met on the brink of the river 
of blood, galloping at the head of his 
troop, and shooting his arrows at the 
tyrants and assassins, whenever they 
ventured to emerge from the red waves. 
On catching sight of Dante and Virgil 
coming across the coast from the ruined 
cliffs, what are the first words that 
Chiron utters? Let us try to realise, 
for a moment, what words he was 
likely to utter. What were the cir- 
cumstances of the scene ? 

The troop of Centaurs, perceiving 
the two figures approaching down the 
shore, and supposing them to be two 
sinners condemned to be plunged into 
the river of blood, stand still, while 
one of their number hails them in a 
loud voice, and demands to know in 
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what depth of the river Minos has 
condemned them to stand. Chiron is 
silent. His eyes, perhaps sharper than 
those of his comrades, have been 
caught by a circumstance which the 
others have not observed, but which 
seems to him very surprising. One of 
the approaching figures, as he steps on 
the loose pebbles of the shore, moves 
them with his feet : the other does not. 
Now the spirits of the Inferno have 
no weight, and their feet move nothing 
on which they tread. One of the 
figures is therefore a spirit—but the 
other, what is he? Chiron has never 
seen such a phenomenon since he was 
appointed to watch over the sinners in 
the river of blood. His astonishment 
is so great that he says nothing what- 
ever to the strangers as they come up, 
but turns to his companions: “ Do 
you see that the feet of the one behind 
move the stones he treads on? No 
spirit’s ever did so!” 

The surprise of the old Centaur was, 
observe, not only natural in the cir- 
cumstances, but inevitable. He must 
have felt just so. But neither his 
surprise, nor the cause of it, could 
have been discerned by any mental 
process which can be analysed. It 
was discerned by instinct, by intuition: 
in other words, by imagination alone. 

Just in the same manner do all the 
great imaginative writers produce their 
characters. Never, in the whole course 
of her story, does Beatrix Esmond, 
for example, say, or think, or do, any- 
thing but what, her character and her 
surroundings being what they are, she 
must have said, or thought, or done. 
Beatrix and her compeers in the world 
of fiction have a common origin with 
Dante’s Chiron. 

On the other hand, a character 
which has neither been imagined nor 
observed, but invented, has features of 
its own. Its sayings and doings seem 
to have no touch of the inevitable. It 
might say or do anything, and the 
reader would experience no surprise ; 
for having no character, properly 
speaking, it cannot do anything out of 
character. This kind of puppet is 
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most conspicuously present, as might 
have been expected, in the works of 
the sensational novelists, who depend 
entirely on invention. As, however, 
we prefer to examine the operations of 
invention at its best, we will not dwell 
on these. We will take the case of 
Hawthorne. 

Nothing in all literature is, to cer- 
tain minds, more curiously irritating 
than Hawthorne’s characters. They 
are the productions of invention only ; 
but they come just so near to being 
living creatures that their constant 
lapses into unreality, both of speech 
and action, only trouble and perplex 
the mind the more. If we take our 
eyes from the characters themselves, 
and fix them, however carelessly, on 
the process by which they were con- 
structed, we see, at once, invention at 
its work. They have been pieced 
together, as the monster of Franken- 
stein was pieced together, with toil 
and anxious thought ; and the marks 
of the process are everywhere visible 
upon them. In stories of the super- 
natural this is less felt ; but when, as 
in “The Blithedale Romance,” and 
“The Scarlet Letter,” men and women 
are displayed, we confess that to us the 
result has something in it singularly re- 
pelling. Beatrice Rappaccini among her 
poisonous flowers, beautiful and deadly 
as themselves, is to us much more of a 
real being than Priscilla, or Miles 
Coverdale, or the Rev. Arthur Dims- 
dale, or (above all) little Pearl. The 
opinion will not be popular with Haw- 
thorne’s admirers; but we consider 
him, on the whole, the best example 
existing of what invention can do, 
and of what, out of its sphere, it 
cannot do. 

If, now, we go forth in fancy into 
the world of fiction, and look round 
us, we shall find that some of the 
greatest writers have done their finest 
work without invention, but never 
without imagination. Probably the 
two finest novels in our language, after 
Scott’s, are “ David Copperfield” and 
“Vanity Fair.” The two have scarcely 
anything in common. They must not 
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be compared together. Each has, like 
wine, the tang of its own soil. But 
they agree in this, that each has been 
produced almost without invention 
having had a hand in the design. 
Neither has any plot worth speaking 
of. Invention is not present, even in 
its own domain: much less does it in- 
trude into the creation of the characters. 
And this case often happens. Minds 
of extreme imaginative power often 
seem to love to throw the reins upon 
the neck of impulse, and to let the 
wild-winged steed fly with them where 
it will. 

Invention may be driven. but imag- 
ination cannot be. Thackeray and 
Dickens lived to write at a time when 
imagination had grown weak and 
invention was compelled to take its 
place—with a result that gives us 
“Little Dorrit” and “The Adven- 
tures of Philip.” The case of Scott is 
even more striking. Compare ‘ The 
Bride of Lammermoor,” the most art- 
istic novel in the world, which has 
invention and imagination both, with 
“Castle Dangerous,” which, though it 
was written at a period when Scott 
was only half alive, has invention still. 
It is the magic of imagination that is 
wanting. 

If—still with the object of compar- 
ing the two faculties in value—we 
turn to Shakespeare, as the sovereign 
arbiter whose example must decide all 
issues, we find that he appears to treat 
invention with some disdain. He 
takes his plots ready-made, and seems 
to care next to nothing for “situa- 
tions” in comparison with men. The 
imagination which produced the char- 
acter of Hamlet is so great as to be 
perhaps almost too deep for art. It 
puzzles us, as Nature does. We do 


not understand the mind of Hamlet: 
he does not understand it himself ; yet 
no character was ever drawn more 
human and alive. And yet the very 
crisis of his fate is brought about by a 
shift on which a modern playwright 
would have disdained to hang the fate 
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of one of his rag-dolls—the interchange 
of foils in fencing. That Shakespeare 
could have devised a better scheme, if 
he had cared to do it, we may take for 
granted. We are therefore forced to 
the conclusion that he did not care. 

Are we, then, to conclude, from these 
considerations, that invention is to be 
despised? Far from it. In its own 
domain it isa power. We owe “The 
Arabian Nights” almost to it alone. 
“ Gulliver,” “‘ Robinson Crusoe,” “ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress,” could not have 
been produced without its active aid ; 
nor, indeed, could some far mightier 
works, “ Paradise Lost,” or “The In- 
ferno.” But when it comes to making 
men and women, Centaurs and arch- 
angels, breathe and live, invention 
either stands aside in modesty, or toils 
and fails. 

Solomon (so runs the apologue) was 
one day musing in his garden, at the 
fifth hour of the day, when there ap- 
peared to him two Spirits, who bowed 
down before him, and besought him to 
judge, by his wisdom, which of them 
was the most powerful. Solomon con- 
sented, and commanded the first Spirit 
to display his might. The Spirit took 
a piece of rock, and smote with it upon 
a larger block : again, and yet again, 
the blows fell; and slowly, as the 
Spirit toiled, the block assumed the 
figure of a man. And the man sat 
motionless and moved not ; because he 
was of rock. Then Solomon signed 
with his finger to the other Spirit. 
And he stepped towards the man of 
rock, and breathed upon his eyes, and 
upon his feet, and upon his heart. 
And the man rose up as if from sleep, 
and moved, and bowed down at the 
feet of Solomon ; for he had become a 
living thing. Then the first Spirit 
drooped and trembled ; but the eyes of 
the other shone like light, and he 
laughed so gloriously with triumph, 
that at the sound of his laughter 
Solomon awoke ; and behold, it was a 
dream. 














_ ad “Tne HERMITAGE, 
** LEATHERNEAD. 

“My Dear Mr. MItnern,—We have taken 
this place for the summer and autumn. Can 
you manage to come down to us on Saturday, 
and stay till Monday? 1 hope to have a very 
charming girl staying here about that time, 
who is a most enthusiastic admirer of your 
pictures, and whom I have promised that she 
shall make your acquaintance, so do come if 
you possibly can, as I particularly want you 
to meet her. You shall be told all about the 
trains and things as soon as I know that you 
are able to pay us a visit. 

‘* Yours sincerely, 
** ALICIA RossITER.” 

Frank Milner had accepted, although 
the reference to the fellow-visitor left 
him, like Pet Marjorie’s John, “ more 
than usual calm,” and he did not, as a 
younger man might have done, waste 
any time in constructing a possible 
romance with that note for his founda- 
tion. He could not help being aware, 
nevertheless, that the reference indi- 
cated that one more scheme was on 
foot for reclaiming him from his state 
of bachelorship. Mrs. Rossiter was 
fond of arranging her friends’ lives 
for them—a pastime in which she 
might have been more successful had 
she deigned to employ tactics that 
were rather less obvious. As it was, 
the birds she proposed to cage were 
more frequently taken into her confi- 
dence than her nets—a result which 
,as never failed to fill her with the utmost 
surprise. 

Hitherto, her designs had been 
without effect on Milner, partly for 
the reason aforesaid, partly from a 
fundamental difference of opinion be- 
tween them respecting the charms 
most calculated to appeal to him. He 
was neither a woman-hater nor a con- 
firmed bachelor ; but it had so happened 
that, in more than one case, the woman 
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who might have brought him happiness 
had preferred another; and, as time 
passed, each glimpse of his lost divinity 
left him more reconciled to his rejec- 
tion. He found life pleasant enough ; 
and, on the whole, it would have been 
difficult to find a bachelor less alive to 
his forlorn condition than Milner as 
he was on the afternoon appointed for 
his visit. 

Mrs. Rossiter and her other guest 
were having their tea under a big ilex 
on the lawn when: Milner was seen 
coming towards them from the garden- 
front of the house. “Why will he 
wear that beard?’ cried Mrs. Rossiter 
in a plaintive undertone; “it makes 
him look fifty.” 

“So pleasant of you to come,” she 
said, as he joined them. “Isn't this 
weather too heavenly? Sit down and 
you shall have some tea. Mr. Milner, 
Miss Lascelles.” 

He had almost forgotten that he 
was not to be the only visitor; but 
now he remembered the terms of his 
invitation with a sense that for once 
Mrs. Rossiter had not provided one of 
her grotesque disappointments. What- 
ever else this girl might be, she was 
unquestionably entitled to be described 
as charming: no one could help being 
so who possessed a perfect profile, 
shapely head, and abundant hair of 
that bronzed chestnut shade. He felt 
a painter’s pleasure in looking at her, 
a distinct self-congratulation at the 
prospect of spending some twenty 
hours or so in her society. Further 
than that he did not look. He cherished 
no illusions about himself, and fully 
recognised that this latest project of 
Mrs. Rossiter’s was (though for very 
different reasons) as hopeless as its 
predecessors; and its unsuitability 
would have irritated him more had 
there not been a secret flattery in the 
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fact that it could be seriously enter- 
tained. Still he hoped that she had 
taken more pains than she had done 
in his own case to screen her purpose 
from Miss Lascelles, who certainly 
seemed unconscious enough at present. 
He was not altogether sure that he 
liked her. She was very lovely, cer- 
tainly ; but he had an impression that 
she was cold, if not disdainful, until 
she happened to smile, when he was 
forced to abandon that idea as alto- 
gether untenable. 

Presently Mrs. Rossiter rose. “If 
you will come with me, I will show 
you where we have put you,” she said. 
‘Celia, dear, you won’t mind being 
left alone for a few minutes, will 
you?” 

They were no sooner out of hearing 
than Mrs. Rossiter began: “ You re- 
member what I said in my letter 
about the girl I wanted you to 
meet ?”’ 

“ Perfectly,” he said, with a return 
of his first irritation. It was really 
too bad that she should begin to cate- 
chise him upon his impressions as soon 
as this! He thought she might have 
shown more tact. 

* Well,” she continued, “I’m so 
disappointed about it ; but she couldn’t 
come after all!” 

Then that graceful girl in the low 
chair over there had not been designed 
for him. So much the better: he need 
feel no constraint now in her presence. 
Yet he felt vaguely dissatistied, and 
there was some want of heartiness in 
his expressions of disappointment. 

“You would be sorrier still if you 
could see her,” said Mrs, Rossiter, with 
more truth than she was quite aware 
of. ‘Valeria Blewitt is such a very 
accomplished girl, knows so much 
about art, talks so well—you would 
have been so charmed with her! She’s 
exactly my idea of what a nice girl 
ought to be. I say a girl, but I sup- 
pose she must be about your own age.” 
{Milner is thirty-four, as she knows, 
though he looks rather younger. | 
“ And really, of an evening, when she’s 
interested, her face lights up so won- 
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derfully that no one could ever call 
her plain.” 

Somehow, Milner does not feel 
greatly moved by this description of a 
person whose face required illuminating 
every evening, like a public clock, be- 
before it could be studied to any 
advantage. 

“It’s such a pity, but you must 
come here again, that’s all; and if you 
don’t lose your heart to her, I shall 
give you up as a hopeless case. This 
time, I’m afraid you must be content 
with looking on at other people’s little 
romances. Did you happen to notice 
my pretty Miss Lascelles ?” 

“The lady under the ilex?” he 
asked, as if a Celia Lascelles were to 
be found under every tree in the 
grounds. “I noticed her—yes,” 

“ Well—this is quite between our- 
selves, of course—but I’ve asked 
Nugent Pinkney down for the Sun- 
day, expressly on her account. He 
ought to be here now, but you never 
can depend on the dear fellow. Don’t 
you knowhim? He’s quite charming, 
and so good-looking and clever; and 
he’s been immensely struck with her 
all the season, so they tell me. I have 
been out so little this year that I did 
not see much of it myself; but I hear 
he goes everywhere where she’s at all 
likely to be met—and that sort of 
thing always impresses a girl, you 
know. So I thought, if I could get 
them both down here for a couple of 
days, matters would be precipitated : 
so many more opportunities in a place 
like this. And how delighful it would 
be if it could all be settled in this visit 
—wouldn’t it?” 

“Very,” he agreed, but with no 
enthusiasm. 

“You mustn’t think me a desperate 
match-maker. But really, when one 
sees such quantities of ill-assorted 
unions, J consider it’s a positive duty 
to help on one that’s at all promising. 
So you will have something to interest 
you while you are here, and you ought 
to be very grateful to me.” 

Milner’s gratitude was but of a 
qualified kind. In the course of that 














short walk the light seemed to have 
faded out of the landscape: “the sky 
was deranged—summer had stopped ;” 
yet he found it hard to account to 
himself for this sudden gloom, and set 
it down to wounded vanity. Perhaps 
it was strange that he should take this 
so much to heart, considering that he 
had known from the first how unlikely 
it was that he should attract the liking 
of such a girl as this Miss Lascelles ; 
but then, however deeply one may feel 
one’s own deficiencies, it is seldom 
soothing to find them calmly taken 
for granted by another. He smiled 
rather drearily on detecting himself 
in this little weakness, for of course 
it was nothing more serious—how 
could it be in connection with a girl 
with whom he had not exchanged a 
dozen sentences, a girl of whose very 
existence he had been only aware about 
half an hour? So, by the time he was 
ready for tennis, he had argued himself 
into a certain interest in watching the 
final stage of an idyll in which Celia 
Lascelles was to figure. 

He came down to find Rossiter 
tightening the net, and Miss Lascelles 
standing by it, swinging her racket 
with a pretty impatience. 

“That high enough for you, Miss 
Lascelles? Ha, Milner, how are you? 
Now, about sides? Miss Lascelles and 
I against the wife and you, eh?” 

Much to Milner’s chagrin, he found 
himself playing indifferently that 
afternoon: he was rather too anxious 
to play his best, and then, too, his 
eyes were principally engaged in fol- 
lowing Miss Lascelles’ movements, 
which were all dexterity and grace. 
She looked like some Greek maiden. 
He wished he could paint her as 
Nausicaa, and, as he thought of it, one 
more of her rapid services slipped under 
his racket. 

“Hullo, Milner!” called out Ros- 
siter. “You're not in your usual 
form—advancing years, eh? Find 
yourself, like me, no match for these 
young people?” 

For the moment Milner felt less 
than cordial towards his host ; but the 
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remark at least roused him to better 
directed energy and he missed no 
more. 

As the afternoon drew on, he began 
to consider the possibility of Pinkney’s 
failing toturn up. He was apparently 
a casual man, with a reputation for 
forgetting engagements which it is 
occasionally expedient to maintain— 
he might not know whom he was to 
meet. The painter felt that he could 
bear the young man’s absence without 
repining, and when at last wheels 
were heard on the gravel at the front 
of the house, they jarred his nerves to 
a most unusual degree. 

Rossiter left the lawn to go and 
welcome the new arrival, and while 
they were waiting Milner stole a 
glance at Miss Lascelles’ face, which, 
as he noticed with something of relief, 
seemed indifferent enough to disarm 
jealousy itself. When Rossiter re- 
turned, Milner was obliged to own 
that in point of looks this Mr. Nugent 
Pinkney was well able to realise the 
most exacting ideal. He was a re- 
markably good-looking young fellow, 
rather above the middle height, and 
his manner had a pleasant boyishness, 
a graceful effusion, as he came towards 
them. 

“ How are you, dear Mrs. Rossiter ? 
You can’t imagine how awfully glad I 
am to see you! And what a place! 
To come down here, after beating one’s 
wings against horrid bricks and rail- 
ings for all these weeks! Miss Las- 
celles!” (and his face coloured, but 
quite becomingly, with surprise and 
pleasure.) “ Why, it’s wons since we 
met—ons /” 

“Last Monday, wasn’t it?” she 
said, putting out her hand with a little 
smile. 

“T said exons! Now, Mrs. Rossiter, 
I’m not going to do a single other 
thing till I’ve seen the dear children. 
At tea, are they? Then I'll go and 
have tea with them. Yes, and they 
shall give me some of their milk in a 
nice little mug. I must have milk out 
of a mug again!” 


“Dear fellow!” exclaimed Mrs. 
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Rossiter, when he had rushed off im- 
pulsively to find the schoolroom: 
“isn’t he too delightfully fresh? And 
so clever with it all! You know he’s 
private secretary to Lord Ningwood, 
and sure to be in Parliament at the 
next elections! Of course you've read 
his poems, Mr. Milner? No, really! 
Oh, he’s written some things which 
are really quite sweet—the least bit 
naughty perhaps, but he was at Oxford 
then. And you might almost take 
some of them for Swinburne or Ros- 
setti—if you didn’t know, you know!” 

A little later the poet reappeared, 
holding a child by each hand. 

* No, indeed, I won’t play, thanks,” 
he called out in answer to Rossiter’s 
offer to surrender his racket; “the 
children and I are going to sit in the 
shade and tell one another stories.” 

“Tt’s quite wonderful 
fascinated those children,” 
Mrs. the 
Celia. 

“Ts he so fond of children?” 
said, with what struck Milner 
touch of pique. 


how he’s 
whispered 
Rossiter across net to 
she 
as a 
“Perfectly raves about them, and 
worships babies.” 

It seemed to Milner 
children, with whom 
now grouped 
were 


the 
had 
himself picturesquely, 
not appearing wholly at their 
and had rather an air of cramped 
resignation ; but then he was perhaps 
unconsciously prejudiced, 

“There,” said Mrs. Rossiter at the 
end of the conqueror set, “I knew we 
should be beaten. You look tired, 
Celia, let us all go and listen to Mr. 
Pinkney. Well, darlings, and has 
Mr. Pinkney been telling you any 
pretty stories?” : 

*“ He made us tell Aim said 
eight-year-old Madge, with an injured 
pout, “and I told him a lovely one; 
but I don’t believe he listened 
bit, mummy. He shut his eyes.” 

“She carried me right back to my 
own childhood,” murmured the poet 
with much readiness. “I had only to 
my and | 


vwain !” 


that 
Pinkney 


ease, 


7? 
one: 


one 


close eves, was young 
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Meanwhile Madge and Bobby, a 
sturdy boy of six, had taken affec- 
tionate possession of Milner, who had 
not counted upon being remembered, 


and was gratified accordingly. But 
children are given to choose their 


friends without taking much heed of 
mere externals, anda friend once made 
they are not sufficiently educated to 
desert for more desirable acquaint- 
ances. 

“You tell usa story,” they pleaded : 
“we like your stories !” 

“Not now, darling,’ put in Mrs. 
Rossiter hastily ; “you mustn’t tease 
Mr. Milner: he will tell you a story 
some other time. Run away, little 
sweets, and see if you can’t catch mo- 
ther one of those pretty swallows. 
This hot weather makes them so rest- 
less,” she remarked, as they scampered 
off on their hopeful expedition. “ No 
one but you, Mr, Pinkney, could have 
kept them quiet so long ; but you have 
a positive gi/t with children !” 

“They ave my cult!” he exclaimed, 
as he brushed off the blades of grass 
with which Bobby had enriched his 
waistcoat. 

He took the greater share in the 
conversation that followed, singing the 
praises of Arcadia, and lamenting the 
spread of worldliness, which he illus- 
trated by the latest and most authentic 
versions of the scandals that were agitat- 
ing society. He talked with authority 
and well, for he knew his world ; and 
there was a decided piquancy in his 
somewhat rapid transitions from 
cynicism to enthusiasm, even if neither 
was quite free from the suspicion of 
being slightly overdone. 

Milner could not help envying him 
his air of youth and distinction, his 
ease of manner, and bright impetuous 
talk, though Pinkney made him feel 
much older somehow. Miss Lascelles 
sat and listened with that dreamy 
enigmatic smile of hers. She belonged 
to the same world as the speaker, 
though it did not appear to have spoilt 
her as yet, and she was evidently 
amused by some of his sallies. From 


time to time he addressed her directly ; 




















but Milner failed to detect traces of 
ny especial intimacy between them, 
which made him more disposed to 
appreciate Pinkney’s powers of con- 
versation. 

That evening after dinner Mrs. 
Rossiter proposed that they should 
vdjourn to the garden instead of the 
lrawing-room, a proposal which was 
idopted as soon as coffee had been 
served. Her husband settled down on 
x seat with a cigar, and by the time 
Milner had managed to arrange his 
hostess’s wraps to her complete satis- 
faction, Celia and Pinkney had saun- 
tered on together, and were already in 
« distant part of the grounds, 

Mrs. Rossiter showed no intention 
of following them, as she slowly paced 
the lawn in front of the windows— 
which, of course, obliged Milner to do 
the same. “ What a perfect night for 
lovers!” cried Mrs. Rossiter, with a 
shade of personal regret in her voice. 
“It really does seem as if our little 
conspiracy was going to succeed now, 
don’t you think? They strolled off 
quite naturally together. Such an 
ideal couple they make !” 

And she enlarged upon this theme, 
telling him how certain Nugent Pink- 
ney was to distinguish himself some 
day, and what expectations he had, 
and how he might marry at once if his 
people approved of his choice—as they 
naturally would do—for Celia was so 
charming that it really did not signify 
that she would bring her husband no 
fortune worth mentioning: there was 
simply no objection to the match that 
Mrs. Rossiter could think of. If 
Milner had spoken his real mind just 
then, he might have adopted the forlorn 
retort of the prophet, ‘ yea, I know it 
— hold ye your peace ;” but, as it was, 
he made an admirable listener, and if 
Mrs. Rossiter had any suspicions and 
was amusing herself by some feminine 
experiments, she took nothing by her, 
motion, 

Milner could not deceive himself any 
longer: it was the maddest folly, but 
he had fallen in love with this girl. 
He knew it now, and the idea that at 
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that very moment she was perhaps 
passing beyond his reach gave him an 
intolerable pain. However, there was 
nothing to be done but pace the lawn 
with Mrs. Rossiter, and listen and wait 
for the suspense to end. He could see 
Celia’s white dress glimmering faintly 
through the branches. Perhaps she 
had already given him her answer, and 
both were mute and awed by their own 
happiness. What was it all to him? 
He was only one of the audience, ex- 
pected to applaud when the curtain fell 
on the conventional happy ending: 
even if his congratulations lacked the 
proper degree of warmth, she would 
never notice it. He was not quite sure 
whether he most wished for the sus- 
pense to end in the dreaded certainty, 
or to go on for ever. 

Meanwhile Celia and Pinkney had 
been wandering side by side under the 
interlacing foliage. 


** T cannot see what flowers are at my feet, 
Nor what soft incense hangs upon the 
boughs, 
But in embalmed darkness guess each 


a ? 
sweet, 


quoted Pinkney. “ Poor dear Keats! 
think of such a genius as that done to 
death by the venom of criticism !” 

“T thought that was a popular 
error?” she said. 

Pinkney heard this with a little 
pained shudder. “ Ah, no, you mustn’t 
say that,” he cried; “it hurts me. 
Criticism did kill him—don’t ask me 
for proof—I feel it! And / have had 
some experience of the wounds a brutal 
reviewer can inflict,’ he added, think- 
ing of a notice which had dismissed 
the record of his highest soul-flights as 
“a rather unattractive little volume 
of turgid verse.” 

“ At least,” she remarked, “they 
have not killed you.” 

“T don’t know,” he replied mourn- 
fully. ‘There are moments when I 
fear that the better part of me—all that 
there was of promise, all that the 
world might perchance have been the 
richer for—is indeed slain. They have 
at least seared my Muse from me, and 
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who knows whether I shall find her 
again, diligently as I may seek her.” 
(It did not seem to occur to him that 
he was not likely to come across her 
amongst smart people.) “Can you 
wonder that I lose faith, when, week 
after week, I find my unoffending 
verses held up to derision in every 
provincial paper in England ?” 

“Do you read a// the papers in 
England?” she exclaimed in much 
surprise. 

“Well, I don’t mean that exactly,” 
and here he explained himself with 
considerable fulness, ‘ And the result 
is,” he concluded, “that, though I am 
made of sterner stuff than poor Keats, 
[ am driven to conclude that this is no 
age for poets. No, the voice of the 
singer is drowned by the hum of their 
machinery, and no doubt it is all for 
the best—only I can’t help regretting 
it at times, and questioning whether, 
after all, money is the highest good.” 

He spoke so mournfully that she 
felt impelled to say what she could to 
console him, and he was willing enough 
to be consoled. 

It was some time later when they 
turned back towards the lawn, and 
Celia lingered in passing as though 
she had some confidence to impart to 
her hostess, or so it seemed to Milner, 
whose heart sank at the anticipation. 
But Mrs. Rossiter’s feminine insight 
discerned that the moment had not 
yet come. Nugent Pinkney had not 
spoken yet—at least not explicitly. 
“So you have come back,” she said. 
“T’m so glad—I’ve been wanting to 
tell you what a lovely view you get of 
the house from over there by the rose- 
beds. You oughtn’t to miss it, either 
of you, the open windows and shaded 
lamps—just like something on the 
stage! Do go! Mr. Milner and I 
have been quite struck by it.” 

“They’re so young,” she said to 
Milner apologetically, as she took the 
opposite direction to that she had in- 
dicated: “‘they want a little helping, 
poor dears.” And it appeared that 
Pinkney had profited by her assistance, 
for when the two couples crossed again 


Milner observed that a rose was making 
a dark patch on Celia’s dress. 

This time it was Pinkney who 
seemed inclined to engage his hostess’s 
attention. “ If there was only a night- 
ingale now,” he said, “ it would be too 
perfect !” 

“ Nightingales do not sing as late as 
this.” said Mrs. Rossiter. 

“Really? Didn’t know they were 
such early birds as all that!” said 
the poet, more astonished than quite 
beseemed such a lover of nature; and, 
while Mrs. Rossiter was explaining 
that she had referred to the month, 
not the hour, Celia strolled leisurely 
on. 
Milner hesitated for an instant. For 
all he could tell, she was no longer 
free, but then he was not supposed to 
know that as yet. If it were so, she 
would probably prefer solitude ; but he 
was prepared to endure a rebuff for the 
sake of being near her, and so, in spite 
of pride and prudence, he followed. 

Miss Lascelles spared him a rebuff. 
She was graciously inclined that even- 
ing, and accepted his presence there 
with frank good-humour. She even 
seemed interested in his work, which 
he was glad to find was not unknown 
to her, and had several questions 
to ask about it. 

“IT wonder,” she said at length, 
“whether you are at all influenced by 
what papers say about you?” 

“T might be,” he said, “if I ever 
saw it ; but, to tell the truth, I rather 
avoid looking.” 

“T should have thought you had no 
reason for that.” 

“Oh, you know the maxim,” he 
replied : “ ‘ I] n’y a guére d’occasion ot 
l’on fit un méchant marché de renoncer 
au bien qu’on dit de nous a condition de 
n’en dire point de mal?’”’ 

“T think I would rather see both, 
as Mr, Pinkney does,” she said. “ Isn't 
it braver, don’t you think ?” 

As a matter of fact, Milner’s avoid- 
ance of criticism arose from pure 
indifference. The only criticism he 
sought and respected was that of 
painters whom he recognised as 
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masters, rather despising the kind 
of temperament that could be exalted 
or depressed by a few anonymous lines 
in a newspaper. But he did not ex- 
plain this—why should he? She took 
a purely reflex interest in his views, 
which only became important to her 
as they contrasted with Pinkney’s— 
and Milner was above any petty desire 
to lower him in her estimation. 

“Braver, perhaps—in some cases,” 
he said in reply to her last query. 
“But then I don’t pretend to that 
form of bravery.” 

“T think that is a pity,” she said 
simply, and her next remark was on a 
different subject. 

In spite of all the enchantment of 
being there with her alone in those 
moonlit alleys, Milner had a foretaste 
of the added bitterness that he was 
preparing for himself. Each fresh 
word or look of hers increased his 
subjection, and he tried to store them 
up in his memory against the famine 
that was at hand. Suddenly, as they 
passed out of the shadow, he noticed 
that the rose had fallen from her dress, 
and some impulse of self-discipline or 
self-torture drove him to say : “ Surely 
you were wearing a rose just now— 
have you dropped it by any chance, 
and can I try to find it for you?” 

“T must have fastened it carelessly,” 
she said, and he could read nothing in 
her tranquil face. “We might go 
back and look, perhaps—no, it’s too 
late, Mrs. Rossiter is calling us, it 
really doesn’t matter. I can get 
another to-morrow.” 

Mrs. Rossiter’s voice sounded a 
little sharp. ‘My dear Mr. Milner 
have you any idea what the time is? 
Nearly twelve! Celia, you will be so 
tired to-morrow, I really ;must send 
you to bed. And there is Arthur, 
asleep in the open air all this time— 
Wake up, Arthur, do, or you'll get no 
sleep at all to-night.” 

Rossiter groped about the turf at 
his feet and picked up a cold cigar. 
“*T should have dropped off in another 
moment, I believe,” he said, yawning. 
“Will anybody have anything before 
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we turn in?—it’s all inside,” and he 
led the way in through the windows. 

Before she said good-night, Mrs. 
Rossiter found an opportunity of 
saying privately to Milner, “I can’t 
get anything out of him as yet, but 
it’s all going on as well as possible, 
and by this time to-morrow ” she 
broke off with an arch little nod and 
a laugh. Milner laughed too, though 
he had little enough to laugh about. 

When every one else had gone up- 
stairs except his host, who stayed to 
superintend such locking-up as a 
country-house requires, Milner wan- 
dered back to the path Celia and he 
had taken. He was not long in finding 
the rose he was in search of, and 
picked it up without any intention of 
restoring it to its owner. Then he 
came to his senses all at once. “You 
ass!” he muttered, with a savage 
laugh at himself, and flung the rose 
far away amongst the currant bushes: 
after which he came in with a heavy 
heart. 

But when he awoke next morning, 
to the sounds of clacking poultry, 
hissing, splashing, and stamping’ from 
the neighbourhood of the stables, and 
the “‘roo-coo-hooing” of pigeons on 
the eaves, he felt almost cheerful 
again. Through the open window, 
where the clematis breathed its delicate 
fragrance, he could see the landscape 
hushed in Sunday peace and already 
quivering in a hot haze ; and as he lay 
and watched the dancing reflections 
which the water in his bath was send- 
ing across the ceiling, he had a sense 
of physical well-being which braced 
him to face the worst which the day 
might bring him. And what was the 
worst after all? Only the engage- 
ment of a girl who would be no more 
removed from him then than she was 
already. Why should he expect more 
from life than it could possibly give 
him? He was determined to be a fool 
no longer. 

He was assisted in these philoso- 
phical resolves after breakfast, for 
Mrs. Rossiter carried Celia off to 
church with the children, and as there 
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was only one vacant seat in the 
carriage, it fell to Pinkney as a matter 
of course ; and Milner was left behind 
to potter about the grounds with his 
host, smoking cigarettes and wondering 
why hours were so irregularly divided, 
until the return of the church-party. 

** Well, had a good sermon?” asked 
Rossiter, in the sort of tone in which 
he would inquire after a day’s sport. 

“Oh, I don’t know, really,” said his 
wife ; “it was so fearfully hot. The 
Duncombes were there, Arthur, and 
the Baylisses want us to lend them 
our net for the tournament. I sup- 
pose we must!” 

Celia took a garden-seat near the 
bench on which Milner had been 
sitting. She said nothing, and she 
seemed to him fairer than ever, with 
that spiritual light still lingering on 
her sweet serious face. He was not 
too orthodox himself, but he had never 
felt greatly attracted by the free- 
thinking type of girl. 

The poet was out of temper, for 
Bobby had kicked his shins in the 
carriage on the way from church to a 
degree which led to his being informed, 
privately, that he was “an infernal 
little nuisance”; whereupon Bobby, 
who was apt to be sensitive on un- 
foreseen occasions, burst into tears 
which, to Pinkney’s horror, promptly 
became roars, only to be consoled by 
Celia and the luncheon- gong. 

The afternoon was passed in the 
shade on rugs or hammocks, with the 
reviews and illustrated papers, though 
Celia Lascelles was the only person 
with energy enough to read a line of 
them. Milner lay where he could 
watch her, and print her face more 
deeply still on his memory—it was not 
exactly the surest way of carrying out 
his good resolutions, but it was too 
hot to be consistent. 

The children came out by and by, 
and, with their usual powersof memory, 
claimed fulfilment of Milner’s promised 
story, which did not paralyse him as 
it might some men, for he had often 
had to keep child-sitters amused and 
interested. So he told them the legend 
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of Saint Elizabeth of Thuringia, whose 
wicked busband forbade her to carry 
food to the. poor, and who dared never- 
theless to disobey him in secret. And 
how one day, when she was carrying a 
basket of food covered by a linen cloth, 
she met her husband, who demanded 
to know what was in the basket. “J 
should have said, ‘mind your own 
business, you disagreeable pig!’” said 


Madge at this point. “She was 
afraid,” answered Milner, “and so 


she said the first thing that came into 
her head. ‘Roses—only roses!’ she 
cried, quite forgetting that it was 
winter. So he said, ‘I don’t believe 
you,’ and with vaat he tore the cloth 
from the basket.” Milner saw the 
whole scene he was describing, and the 
saint was Celia. ‘And then,” he 
continued, “ just as she gave herself 
up for lost, a wonderful thing hap- 
pened—the basket was found to be 
full of nothing but the most exquisite 
roses.’ 

Both children gave a long drawn 
“Oh!” and Bobby’s interest displayed 
itself by a strong anxiety to learn 
whether the poor people got their 
dinner after all. 

Madge took an unexpectedly moral 
view : “I don’t think she deserved it,” 
she said, 

Celia laughed: she had evidently 
been following the conversation. 
“What makes you think that, you 
queer child?” she asked. 

* She oughtn’t to have told a story!” 
said Madge. “Why, only suppose 
if the miracle had been the least little 
bit ate, and the wicked man had 
caught a sandwich turning into a rose, 
where would she have been then ?” 

‘Perhaps she never said anything, 
Madgie,” said Celia. ‘ Perhaps it was 
all done before she could say a word.” 

“We may be pretty certain of one 
thing,” observed Pinkney, with a halt 
yawn, when the children were gone, 
‘that that poor unfortunate husband, 
with whom I confess to a strong sym- 
pathy, was never allowed to hear the 
last of those roses. What would you 
have said,” he added, turning to Celia 
















“in such trying circumstances — I 
mean, if you had been met with the 
basket ?” , 

“Oh,” said Celia, “I’m afraid I 
should have—well, risked a miracle of 
some kind.” 

“ But a more probable one }—I see,” 
said the poet. Milner did not believe 
it: even as she said the words, her 
face contradicted them. 

-@- Later on, Celia, Pinkney and Milner 
were alone on the lawn: Rossiter had 
retired to observe the fourth com- 
mandment in his study; and Mrs. 
Rossiter had taken the children indoors 
for their Sunday chapter. 

“ It’s a shade cooler,” said the poet, 
gracefully vacating his hammock. 
“Miss Lascelles, I made acquaintance 
with a very agreeable family of rasp- 
berries this morning—will you come 
to pay an afternoon call with me? 
It’s the right thing to do, and they'll 
like it.” She rose smiling. “It 
sounds rather tempting,’ she said ; 
and then, with a little flush, she put 
the paper she had been reading into 
Milner’s hand. “ Have you seen this 
week’s ‘Scrutator’?” she said rather 
nervously, “I wish you would read 
it. Ithink you would find some of it 
interesting.” 

Milner was repelled by this proceed- 
ing. It hurt him that she should think 
him likely to force himself upon them, 
and, worse still, should condescend to 
prevent him by so crude a device as 
this. He let the paper lie unopened 
as he watched the pair disappear. 
After all, he ought to be glad that 
she had shown herself in this light : 
it made resignation so much easier. 
It is to be feared, however, that any 
comfort he found in this reflection was 

of a very transitory kind. But it threw 

him into a state of contemptuous in- 
difference for the time at least. He 
waited there for them to return with- 
out more than a passing curiosity 
whether Pinkney had put his fortune 
to the touch or not; and before he 
had any means of ascertaining how 
this might be, Mrs. Rossiter came out 
and organised a stroll before dinner. 
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“T think they are both going on beauti- 
fully,” she said, with rather a culinary 
tone, as she watched Pinkney and 
Celia, who were walking in front. 
“You see, they’re keeping a little 
apart, but I call that a good sign— 
they’re beginning to feel shy with one 
another. I do so hope there'll be a 
nice moon again to-night!” 

Pinkney was beheading the poppies 
as he went, like another Tarquin ; and 
he seemed to find the children in the 
way, as they were constantly running 
up to Celia with excited questions and 
exclamations. ‘ You see I don’t call 
the children away,” exclaimed diplo- 
matic Mrs. Rossiter. ‘A little hin- 
drance of that sort is very stimulating 
sometimes, Isn't it interesting to 
arrange for people like this? I do 
enjoy it so immensely. I think you 
are rather amused by it too, Mr. 
Milner, though you won't deign to 
admit it,” 

Milner said he found it highly enter- 
taining ; and, in a cynical way, this 
was not untrue just then. At dinner 
that evening some allusion was made 
to a recent marriage of convenience, 
which led to an outburst of eloquent 
scorn on the part of Pinkney. He 
did not understand—could not recog- 
nise, any union where love admittedly 
had no part. It was one of the hide- 
ous mockeries of the age, which he 
would never countenance, even by 
attending the ceremony. ‘Though 
for the matter of that,” he added 
ingenuously, “1 never go to any wed- 
ding unless I can help it: they bore 
me |” 

Milner almost unconsciously avoided 
all unnecessary conversation with Celia 
Lascelles, She had disappointed him, 
and he felt no further interest in her 
—or so at least he persuaded himself. 

In the garden afterwards, Mrs. 
Rossiter repeated her manceuvres of 
the previous night, and if Nugent 
Pinkney was really anxious to declare 
himself, every facility was given him. 

Mrs. Rossiter could not resist a low 
laugh of delight, as she saw the younger 
couple coming towards them after a 
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comparatively short absence in the 
propitious obscurity of those alleys. 
“It has come,” she cried, “already! 
{ can tell from the way they are 
walking—as if they had nothing to 
say to one another. Engaged couples 
are too funny!” 

Celia was looking marvellously fair 
in the moonlight. Milner thought her 
eyes had a wistful deprecation in them 
as she stood before him, and he won- 
dered why—surely she could not have 
guessed his unhappy secret. And 
then he found that, just as before, 
they were left together ; Mrs. Rossiter 
having detached Pinkney, with the 
object no doubt of listening to his 
raptures, ‘“ Had we not better stroll 
on?” he suggested, unable even now 
to keep his heart from beating faster 
at the prospect of one more walk alone 
with her: it was the last, she need 
not grudge it him. She did not, but 
assented silently, and they strolled 
on, without a word on either side for 
some moments. 

*‘T wanted to ask you, Mr. Milner,” 
began Celia at last, evidently in some 
embarrassment,—‘‘ you have not told 
me yet whether you are pleased—I 
thought you would care a little.” 

He had never expected this—that 
she, Celia, should show such a want 
of ordinary delicacy—that she should 
bea common coquette after all! He 
felt nothing but contempt for her just 
then, despite all her loveliness, and 
the magic of her voice. 

“T don’t think I have given you 
any reason to suppose that I am any- 
thing but pleased,” he said coldly. 

‘* Ah—you are not pleased,’ she 
cried. “I have made a mistake ?— 
that is how it seems to you—I see it 
myself, now !” 

Such extraordinary candour almost 
deprived him of words. “Once more,” 
he said, “let me assure you that I 
should not dream of presuming so far. 
I have no right to think such a thing, 
and I don’t think it: surely it is not 
necessary to say any more about it ?” 

‘“You must be very proud,’ she 
said, “to be so easily offended—for 
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you are offended, whether you admit 
it or not. Why are you?” 

“Tf Tam,” he said, “ the reason is 
one of those things that one does not 
explain.” 

“That only means that you are 
unreasonable. Surely, there was 
nothing in that notice to offend you, 
surely you cannot quarrel with what 


the ‘Scrutator’ said—it was all 
praise.” 
“The ‘Scrutator’!” he repeated 


blankly, “what has the ‘ Scrutator’ 
to do with it?” 

“ Was it not the paper I wanted 
you to read this afternoon?” she said 
impatiently. ‘“ You haven’t even 
looked at it, I see! I ought to have 
known better, perhaps, after what 
you said; but I thought it might 
please you, for all that!” 

Milner turned hot as he realised 
how narrow had been his escape— 
only the merest chance had saved him 
from offending her irretrievably. But 
almost immediately came the revul- 
sion of tenderness, of joyful recog- 
nition that his ideal remained to him 
still. It was hard to have to confine 
himself to commonplaces, but it was 
his plain duty just then. 

“If I had only known,” he said 
remorsefully,—* but I never imagined ; 
and believe me, Miss Lascelles, I am 
very grateful to you for such a kind 
thought—you must believe it, or I 
shall never forgive myself.” 

She smiled. ‘Oh, I will believe it, 
now you have told me so, I did 
really think something had offended 
you at first, but since it hasn’t— Do 
you know, I shall be quite sorry to 
have to go back to-morrow—shall not 
you?” 

“Very,” he said. ‘ Especially as I 
shall not plunge into gaiety again, as 
I suppose you will.” 

“Oh, there are not many things to 
come off now, and we are going away 
earlier than usual this season. I am 


rather glad: I was getting tired of 
going out, and I like Cromer.” 

“You are going to Cromer?” he 
“T was thinking of doing 


asked, 
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some sketching along the Norfolk could make out he has some absurd 
coast.” This was true,though he had romantic scruples against marrying 


decided in favour of Brittany. with his present income ; but I shall 
“Then we imay see something of not give up hope yet!” 
you: Cromer is not very large.” “Nor shall I,” said Milner to 


“There may be others I shall know himself. 
there, I suppose,” he said, with a 
tolerably successful assumption of Two months later Mrs. Rossiter 
carelessness ; “ or, at least, one other.” burst in upon her husband in his 
“There are generally more people study with a letter in her hand. 


~e- one knows at such places than one “Arthur,” she said, “put down that 
quite wants to see, aren’t there?” she stupid gun and listen to this. I call it 
said. dreadful! Celia Lascelles has written 


“ T—I was thinking of people I had from Cromer to tell me she is en- 
met with here—of Mr. Pinkney,” he gaged—and, of all people in the world, 


said desperately. to Frank Milner! Foolish, foolish 
“Ts Mr. Pinkney going to Cromer? girl!” 

Has he told you so?” “ Don’t see it,”’ said Rossiter. “ Mil- 
“ No—I thought it might be possible ner isn’t a bad chap, and they tell me 

that——” he’s making an uncommonly good 
“T don’t know at all what Mr. income.” 

Pinkney’s plans may be,” she said a “But oh, men never see these 


little stiffly; “but I can’t think of things! I tell you she’s doing it out 
anything more unlikely than his of pique, because Nugent Pinkney— 
coming to Cromer.” why, you saw them when they were 

There was something in her manner, down here! And,—vwell, all I can say 
he thought, which seemed to indicate is that Frank Milner will find out one 
that she wished to disclaim allinterest day that he has made a terrible mis- 
in the poet’s movements, and it gave take—and I only hope he won’t find 
him a negative satisfaction. At all it out too late!” 
events she was still free; and, come “Well,” said Rossiter, “I know I 
what might, he had this interview to should think it worth risking in his 
look back upon and be thankful for: place. I never had much opinion of 
he could very well be content with the other fellow. She’s too good for 
that for the present. young Pinkney.” 

Celia and Pinkney went up to town “That’s nothing to do with it,” re- 
next morning with their host by one torted his wife. ‘“‘The real point is 
of the early business trains. Milner that she likes him best all the time, 
did not follow till later, and before and is marrying to spite herself; and 
he left Mrs. Rossiter made a half- she'll be wretched if she does.” 





acknowledgment of failure. “I’m * Ah,” said Rossiter, ‘‘I suppose 
afraid,” she said, “we were a little you'll write and congratulate ’em?” 
premature after all. I had a long talk “ Why, of course /”’ said his wife. 
with him last night, and from what I 
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A NEW OVERLAND 


THis autumn will witness the 
opening of a line of railway which 
will bring us one day and a half 


nearer to our eastern empire. Brin- 
disi will then have to bid adieu 
to rich English travellers and lux- 


urious steamers; for when once the 
line is opened through the Balkan 
Peninsula, through Servia and Mace- 
donia to Salonica, the sea-passage to 
Alexandria will be considerably short- 
ened, a much better harbour will be 
at the disposal of the steamers, and 
bad sailors, too, will vastly prefer the 
calm, island-studded sMgean to being 


tossed “up and down in Adria,” 
The new line will do more than 
this: it will open out a new field for 


tourists ; and as we traversed the wild 
Balkans this spring, we sighed to think 
that they would soon become as hack- 
neyed as the Alps, and that the quaint 
customs and costumes saw were 
about to fight their death-struggle with 
civilisation, as others nearer home have 
done, now surviving only, like the 
Highland kilt, 2 mockery of what 
they once were. 

Belgrade is the central pivot of this 
new development of railways. From 
here to Salonica, down the valleys of the 
Morava and the Vardar, the distance 
which took us a week to traverse will 
in a few months be accomplished in 
less than one day, whilst a branch 
line through Pirot and Sophia to Con- 
stantinople will bring that capital 
much us. All this is in 
accordance with the stipulation of the 
Treaty of Berlin which enforced on 
the Balkan provinces a scheme for 
uniting themselves with civilisation ; 
and the system would have been per- 
fected long ago had not the Turks 
thrown every obstacle in the way of 
this rapid march of their arch-enemy, 
Progress. For some time past the 
line to Salonica has been finished ; but 


we 


nearer to 
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the Porte has listened to rumours con- 
cerning the covetous eyes Austria is 
casting on Salonica, and in their own 
feeble way they have sought to check 
this by ordering the first few rails in 
their own territory to be removed— 
as if a march of half a mile would 
stop an advancing army intent on 
Salonica! 

Belgrade is fully alive to the im- 
portant position it will occupy as a 
railway - centre. Property has im- 
mensely increased in value: new 
streets are rapidly replacing old ones ; 
and a sumptuous hotel has been 
erected, by a curious fatality, on the 
top of a Turkish cemetery. All pro- 
gressin the East marches over the ruins 
of Turkey. Buda Pesth once bristled 
with minarets : now there is only one 
mosque left, which being the tomb of 
a generally venerated individual has 
escaped destruction. In the vast plain 
of Hungary you find vestiges of all 
former civilisations, Roman remains 
and medizval castles, but of the Turks 
absolutely nothing. At Belgrade it- 
self, the fortress of which the Turks 
held until a few years ago, you see 
only one mosque, now used as the 
gasometer of the theatre. Further 
south at Nisch, which has so recently 
been added to Servia, a few Turks 
may possibly still be seen living in 
strict retirement, whose only object 
in life is to realise their property and 
get them gone. One almost regrets 
this total obliteration of a race which 
has played so important a part in 
these regions for four hundred years ; 
but so it is with the Turks. They 
knew no civilisation when they came : 
they obstinately refused to learn any ; 
and now in a dignified fashion they 
make their bow and retire. In this 
they differ from all other races which 
have occupied the Balkan Peninsula. 
Greeks, Romans, Bulgarians have in 




















their turn ruled and been subject to 
others. The Turks refuse to do this: 
as soon as they are deprived of the 
government of a province they quit it 
for ever. If they cannot rule, they 
will not obey. All the Mussulmans 
who propose still to stay in their 
homes, will on inquiry be found to be 
descended from Christian perverts, 
who will in a few years be converted 
back again to the religion of their 
ancestors. 

At Salonica one realises how easily 
the Turk returns to his nomad condi- 
tion. If it is the will of Allah that 
he should enjoy himself, nobody can 
lead a life of more abject self-indulg- 
ence ; but should his fate settle him in 
a shanty made of scraps of tin covered 
with canvas, there also he is content. 
His diminutive abode is still scrupu- 
lously divided into haremltk and selam- 
lik; and at Salonica all round the 
mosques outside the walls, in any 
retired corner they can find, live con- 
tentedly the refugees from the con- 
quered provinces in the huts they have 
erected, making no effort to ameliorate 
their position, but ready to “move 
on” when civilisation, which they 
dread as a beggar dreads the police- 
man, bids them to do so. I know a 
Turk, once comfortably lodged in a 
town in Thessaly, who has received the 
most favourable offers from the Greek 
Government to return to his old house : 
he prefers to beg his bread in the 
streets of Salonica to living in afflu- 
ence under the rule of the Infidel. 

Servia and her King Milan are not 
unimportant factors in the struggle 
for civilisation which is now agitating 
the Balkans. In Servia the Radicals 
are the party of inaction, the Conser- 
vatives the party of progress: the 
former is the Russian party, the latter 
the Austrian, with King Milan at its 
head. The puzzle grows clear, how- 
ever, on examination. Servia is a 
country without an aristocracy, essen- 
tially democratic: no one is rich, no 
one is poor: everybody has some pro- 
perty, however small. Consequently 
the democrats see in the advance of 
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civilisation a possible cause of disturb- 
ance ; and Russia, who wishes to keep 
the Slav population, like her own, 
ignorant and backward, naturally 
supports the democrats in their wish 
to maintain the present order of 
things. For some time past the King’s 
party has been in the ascendant: the 
railway is open from one end of Servia 
to the other: education is advancing 
with rapid strides, and, as happens in 
all progressing countries, the weak 
must give way and the barrier of 
equality be broken down. This 
struggle of the democracy aga‘nst 
improvement has been the same in 
all the countries that the Turk 
has vacated: it was until recently 
the same in Greece and in the other 
Balkan provinces, and is easily ac- 
counted for by the golden rule of 
Turkish autocracy—namely, to exile 
the great families and rule the rest 
arbitrarily. Four centuries of this 
rule have created a population of sub- 
missive, laborious peasants, who under- 
stand economy better than most people, 
and are excessively avaricious. No one 
in Turkey, however rich he may be, 
wishes to be thought so. A Jew of 
Salonica, with piles of gold in his 
coffers, goes about in clothes that a 
beggar in England would not pick up. 
Consequently this population resents 
the idea of civilisation, realising that 
it will aggrandise capability and bring 
with it poverty, an unknown enemy in 
a country where all are poor. If you 
enter any number of cottages on the 
highland frontier of Turkey you will 
not find one in which the furniture 
would fetch a pound at an auction. 
A wooden bench, a few wooden stools, 
an old cauldron, and a water-jar form 
all the household gods; while the 
owners sleep on the ground in skin 
cloaks. 

The Hungarians will tell you that 
the West ends with them, a polite 
way of stating that all to the east of 
them are uncivilised. In spite of this 


King Milan and his party will soon 
demonstrate that the West is a pro- 
gressive term, 


and by no 
vu 2 


means 
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stationary at the confines of Hungary. 
King Milan is a fine speciman of a 
bourgeois king, vigorous, intelligent, 
and not too refined. Next to the 
Czar of Russia, he is probably the 
least to be envied of all European 
sovereigns, for the Karageorgevitches 
are for ever plotting for a return to 
power, and are not over-scrupulous in 
the means they employ. The tragic 
end of Prinze Michel, the popular 
ruler for twenty years, must be for 
ever before him. As he daily rides or 
drives through his grounds at Topchi- 
dér he sees the spot where his pre- 
decessor was murdered, railed off and 
kept as a public sight ; and when he 
reflects that he himself is by no means 
so popular, his sensations must be far 
from pleasant. Though the Servians 
are proud of Queen Natalia, and call 
her the most beautiful Queen in the 
world, they are not nearly so partial 
to her husband. The Obrenovitch do 
all they can to establish popularity. 
Queen Natalia visits the sick: she is 
the head of a Ladies’ Association for 


encouraging the reproduction of 
Servian aprons, gloves, and em- 
broideries, with which to catch the 


gold of travellers; and she herself 
looks lovely in the many photographs 
that have been taken of her in the 
costume of the Servian peasant. But 
as yet the ladies of the Servian 
Court are far behind their husbands 
in civilisation. They smoke cigar- 
ettes, they wear a Servian jacket 
and an Oriental fez, with a flounce in 
fashion amongst us in the early days 
of photography. King Milan has given 
for the use of the people his pre- 
decessor’s villa at Topchi-dér with its 
lovely pleasure-grounds. It is the 
regular resort of the inhabitants of 
Belgrade, who are allowed to wander 
through the rooms in which Prince 
Miloch, the half-brigand chief who 
led Servia on to freedom, lived and 
died. The relics of this prince are all 
laid out on his bed and in the ad- 
joining room: here the curious can 
see his nightgown neatly spread out, 
the flag, made of a cotton pocket- 
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handkerchief, which he always carried 
to keep off the flies, a pair of his 
drawers marked M.O.6., the boots 
which he himself mended with a 
cobbler’s skill ; and in a golden casket 
is preserved a roll of bread which he 
walled up in the palace before he fled 
in 1854, and found there on his return 
in 1860. The relics of a new country 
are always amusing. An American 
once gave me a scrap of Mrs. Wash- 
ington’s wedding-dress, treasured, and 
doubtless as often reproduced, as 
portions of the true cross. 

Servia looks like a garden of Eden 
when you come down into it from the 
bare uncultivated mountains of Mace- 
donia; and we came down into it ina 
somewhat airy fashion,—travelling for 
six hours on an open truck of a ballast- 
train through the gracious permission 
of the director of the line which is 
about to be opened. But as this un- 
usual method of locomotion enabled us 
to travel without an escort, and to 
get over dangerous and uninteresting 
ground much quicker than we other- 
wise should have done, we were thank- 
ful and thought little of the blinding 
dust and keen mountain air. Fifteen 
miles from the first Servian town, and 
five from the Turkish frontier, we and 
our luggage were left high and dry on 
the roadside, hopeless beyond measure 
as to our future progress. Again a 
railway official came to our aid: M. 
Hazelaire, the French engineer of the 
new line, invited us to his temporary 
residence, spread an excellent lunch 
before us, and entertained us admirably 
until a carriage could be found to 
convey us to our destination. 

French enterprise in these Balkan 
provinces is truly remarkable. All 
the new system of railways is being 
engineered by them, not only in 
Turkey but in Greece ; and their great 
scheme of joining Athens by rail with 
Europe is likely to be accomplished 
before the lapse of many years. French 
companies are draining Lake Copais, 
and cutting through the isthmus of 
Corinth: Frenchmen are _ thinking 


seriously of a railway to Bagdad by 
y y g ) 

















the Euphrates valley ; and each of the 
little towns we visited on our way 
through Macedonia and Servia was 
gay with a little French society of 
railway-engineers. One could not but 
ask one’s self, what are we English 
doing to allow ourselves to be entirely 
driven out of a market which a few 
years back was all our own? 

M. Hazelaire’s stories of his life 
amongst the wilds of Macedonia and 
Servia were highly romantic. He had, 
he said, long given up living in the 
villages, where the constant assassina- 
tions from the blood-feuds, which 
entailed on every kinsman of a mur- 
dered man the necessity of revenge, 
had begun to work on his spirits. 
There is absolutely no government in 
these mountain villages, where human 
nature in its most depraved form is 
allowed to have its fling. He looked 
forward to his release from his long 
exile in a few weeks; but sighed a 
little when he told us that Austria 
was going to buy up the line, the off- 
spring of his own brain and the work 
of years. “ Austria,” he said, “ will 
then have it all her own way down 
here: in case of war she will be able 
to leave Turkey and Servia with 
nothing but the rails, and no rolling- 
stock to work them with.” 

Perhaps no country in the world 
presents a greater conglomeration of 
nationalities than Upper Macedonia. 
Uskiib is the capital of the district, a 
highly romantic town on the Vardar, 
somewhat recalling Saltzburg in its 
position, with its old castle of the 
Slav kings built on Roman founda- 
tions, and dominating a river spanned 
by a bridge of genuine Roman build, 
with a background of mountains only 
free from snow in the midsummer 
months. In the bazaars you hear 
every language spoken in the Balkans, 
and the ordinary tongue of the inhabi- 
tants is such a mixture of Bulgarian 
and Servian that it puzzles even those 
who know both. We tarried a few 
days at Uskiib, for the festival of the 
great Bulgarian martyr Methodios, 
who converted people to Christianity 
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by painting horribly realistic pictures 
of Hell, and the town on that day 
was ablaze with colour and quaint cos- 
tumes. Towards evening the peasants 
returned to their mountain-homes with 
their children and their asses, looking 
for all the world like so many Flights 
into Egypt from a picture gallery; 
only here the order of things was 
sometimes reversed, the father sitting 
on the ass and carrying the child, whilst 
his smart wife stalked on in front. 
For the artist Uskiib will presently 
be a new-found Paradise. At present, 
however, the adventurous sketcher 
would soon find himself in durance 
vile if he attempted to commit to 
paper the commanding fortress, the 
picturesque mosques, or the remains 
of old Byzantine churches which 
have merely been converted to Mo- 
hammedanism by the addition of a 
minaret. In the days of the late 
Greek Empire Uskiib was known as 
Scopia, which is short for Episcopia, 
and it was the seat of a bishopric. 
Near the bazaar you may still visit a 
large square building, now used as 
a caravanserai and general warehouse, 
which in Byzantine days was a semin- 
ary for priests, and still retains many 
interesting architectural features. The 
pillars, which support the upper gallery, 
are cased in wood, “the work of the 
Austrians,” an old Turk told me, 
“who were preparing to burn down 
the place, but had to fly before effect- 
ing their purpose.” How far this is 
true I know not, for the Turks in 
these parts love not the Austrians. 
For the rest of his journey towards 
Salonica the traveller eastward bound 
will follow the course of the Vardar, 
the ancient Axius, which makes its 
way through the heart of Macedonia 
to the Thermaic Gulf. Now and 
again he will pass a fertile stretch of 
country with villages of uniform sim- 
plicity, where a tall minaret surmounts 
an ugly square mosque surrounded by 
one-storied cottages of sun-dried bricks, 
half-hidden in verdure and backed by 
the blue mountains streaked with 
snow ; and on either side of the river 
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the land is rich, producing heavy crops 
of grain and of the white poppy. The 
Vardar has its Iron Gates (Demir 
Kapou) as well as the Danube, an- 
swering indeed more closely to their 
name than the better-known ones on 
the larger river. The passage through 
which the river pierces the mountain 
is very narrow, so narrow that there 
is not room for the roadway, and a 
tunnel has been made through the 
rocks, which are red with iron ore 
and tower two thousand feet on either 
side of the stream. It is indeed a 
grand defile: a natural bulwark 
cutting off the barbarous North from 
the sunny plains which skirt the 
Mediterranean. On entering the plain 
of Salonica a new region is reached 
and a scene of surpassing loveliness. 
Across the broad bay rises the classic 
range of Olympus with its humble 
attendants Pelion and Ossa, and the 
interest at once centres in the historic 
past: for two stations before reaching 
Salonica the traveller may alight, if 
he wishes, for Vodena, which is close 
to the ruins of Pella, the capital 
of the Macedonian kings ; and when 
once the minarets and towers of 
Salonica are in view one feels that 
the East is really reached. Skin-clad 
Bulgarians hustle you on the plat- 
form: Turkish officials madden you with 
their cries for backshesh: your books 
and papers are closely examined, and 
if a stupid custom-house officer takes 
it into his head that they suggest 
treason they are burnt. The atlas of 
a friend of mine was consigned to the 
flames because the last letters of 
the Turkish province Epirus ran into 
the territory of Greece. 

No town has been oftener ruined 
and risen again from its ashes than 
Thessalonica, and next to Constanti- 
nople it is now the point of keenest 
contention amongst those claiming 
limbs of Turkey. There is nothing 
wanting good government to 
make Macedonia the wealthiest of all 
the Balkan provinces. It produces 
wine, rice, oil, silk, and excellent 
tobacco. Its mountains I 


Save 


are rich in 
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metals, and coal is abundant close to 
the walls of Salonica. On the land 
side it is cut off from the rest of the 
world by lofty ranges of mountains, 
and its coast is full of harbours. There 
are at present three aspirants to this 
rich prize, Austria, Bulgaria, and 
Greece. The claims of the former 
are exclusively those of might and 
diplomacy, and need no further com- 
ment: Bulgaria and Greece rest their 
claims on right: a member of each of 
these two races has lately published a 
monograph on the subject of their 
respective claims. The Bulgarian 
writer says: “ without Macedonia the 
Bulgarian power on the peninsula is 
without meaning, without  signifi- 
cance’: the Greek writer says : “ with- 
out Macedonia the Greek race has no 
future.” 

The fact is that in Macedonia 
there are at least eight hundred thou- 
sand who speak Greek as against 
two hundred thousand who speak 
Bulgarian. The Greeks occupy the 
towns and form the educated mer- 
cantile class, whereas the Bulgarians 
are the peasants of the mountains, 
The Bulgarian writer meets this argu- 
ment thus: “ Here in the towns every- 
thing is drowned in Hellenism. Take 
Sera for example, and Monastir: here 
for centuries the inhabitants have 
been clearly Bulgarian, but for some 
years past the use of the Greek tongue 
has come into fashion, and this is 
because the young mothers have been 
educated in the Greek tongue.” The 
truth of this is evident to any one 
who listens to conversation in the 
streets of Monastir : except on market- 
days, when the Bulgarian peasants 
come in from the mountains, their 
language is rarely heard. The fact 
is that the Greeks have a wonderful 
aptitude for educating the masses, and 
by this means they have not only 
increased their numbers but shown a 
capability for civilisation and progress 


to which the Bulgarian is still a 
stranger. In Macedonia there are 


eight hundred and forty-six Greek 


schools, containing forty-five thousand 














eight hundred and seventy pupils. 
On the other hand, there are only one 
hundred and thirty-six Bulgarian 
schools in the whole province, and 
many of them but inefficiently pro- 
vided with masters and books. Besides 
this weighty argument in favour of 
the Greek it must be borne in mind 
that Macedonia has been the centre 
of Hellenism during all the dark ages, 
far more Greek indeed than the 
country which we now call Greece ; 
for the monasteries on Mount Athos 
and Mount Olympus were the centres 
of Greek learning during that period, 
and their influence was naturally felt 
more particularly in the neighbouring 
towns and villages of Macedonia. 

The inability of the Greeks for 
governing and organisation is the 
great obstacle to their being intrusted 
with so great a charge as Macedonia, 
The French, for reasons best known 
to themselves, have of late years been 
very kind to the Greeks: they have 
helped them in drilling their troops, 
and they have provided the capital 
for the various railway and other 
undertakings. Yet the French are 
thoroughly alive to their friends’ 
weaknesses. I heard the admiral .of 
a French man-of-war say that his 
country had almost given up the task 
ofimproving them in despair. The 
personal vanity and petty jealousies 
of the Greeks form an insurmountable 
barrier to their progress. Signal in- 


stance of this is to be found now at 
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Salonica, where the Greek inhabitants 
are divided into three sets, most bit- 
terly jealous of each other. Not long 
ago a wealthy Greek of Malta left a 
large sum of money for the use of the 
schools in Macedonia, the only proviso 
being that the trustees should be all 
agreed as to the best means of using 
the sum: unfortunately the trustees 
were chosen from different sets, and 
agreement is consequently impossible. 
Meanwhile the rich man’s money is 
lying idle and subscriptions are being 
raised for the schools, which would 
not be in any pecuniary distress if 
the trustees could only be persuaded 
to agree. Archbishop after archbishop 
has been appointed to Salonica with a 
view to healing these differences ; but 
he invariably ends by espousing one 
side or the other, and unity amongst 
the Hellenes seems at present impos- 


sible. The Bulgarians, on the other 
hand, are united in purpose, and 


though numerically weaker may in 
the end prove the stronger of the two. 
Once the Greek party spirit ran so 
high that the factions came to open 
blows at the Gymnasium: windows 
were broken, benches thrown about, 
and for two months it was found 
necessary to close the college. Of 
a truth the Greeks are very like 
their ancestors: they are all poli- 
ticians, and all prefer to “call in the 
barbarian ’’ instead of sinking their 
private jealousies for the public weal. 


J. THeopore Bent. 
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THE STORY OF THE ARDENT. 


Spain joined France in the war 
against England in 1779. On the 
sixteenth of June proclamation of hos- 
tilities was made in England, and on 
the same day Admiral Sir Charles 
Hardy sailed from Spithead with a 
large fleet of line-of-battle ships and 
frigates to interfere with the junction 
of the French and Spanish fleets at 
Brest. As that fleet might reach 
nearly seventy sail of the line, and 
Sir Charles Hardy did not muster 
half that number, it was necessary to 
make strenuous efforts for his rein- 
forcement. Ships and men _ were 
gathered up anywhere and anyhow, 
and hurried to sea as soon as, or 
before, they were ready, with orders 
to join him. 

The Ardent, sixty-four, was one of 
the ships brought forward. She was 
commissioned at Portsmouth by Cap- 
tain Boteler, and on the thirteenth of 
August she was at Spithead. It had 
not been more easy to prepare and 
man her than it had been found in the 
case of other ships. Her sails were cut 
too large: her rigging was turned in 
with more drift than ought to have 
been, to allow for stretching, and the 
whole of it was in fact in a very un- 
finished, crazy state. Her crew of five 
hundred did not contain more than 
two hundred seamen, if so many : all 
the rest that were not oflicersor marines 
were what were then called landsmen— 
mostly men who had never been to sea, 
who had never seen a gun fired, 
and who did not know the difference 
between an eighteen and a twenty-four 
pounder when they saw the guns. They 
naturally did not know much about 
loading them, and were certainly hazy 
as to their ideas of priming. The gunner 
was not very easy in his mind as to 
his magazine: as a cautious Scotch- 
man, he did not quite like having only 
his yeoman and one other man who 


had ever been to sea before to attend 
to the supply of powder. 

As to the seamen, one hundred of 
them—if there were others—had just 
been brought home from the West 
Indies : fifty of them were transferred 
to the Ardent from the St. Albans, 
sixty-four, lately returned from that 
part of the world; and fifty from the 
Snake sloop. Their pay was three or 
four years in arrear, and they had no 
clothes. Perhaps it was natural, if 
reprehensible, that when the time 
came to weigh the anchor these men 
should have declined to assist in the 
process. The difficulty was the cloth- 
ing. Offers were made to supply them 
with purser’s slops, but they had a 
distinct objection to that class of 
goods. They finally expressed their 
willingness to forego the question of 
pay if some trustworthy outfitter from 
the shore might be ordered to supply 
them with kits, including, presumably, 
the spotless white trousers, the jack- 
ets, and the red waistcoats, which 
then formed the state dress of the 
British blue-jacket. In this dilemma 
Captain Boteler manned his barge and 
pulled into the harbour, to lay his 
difficulties before Sir Thomas Pye, the 
commander-in-chief, 

But Sir Thomas had gone amusing 
himself into the country, and there 
was no one but Mr. Maxwell, his sec- 
retary, to represent him. However, 
Maxwell was a good man, and not 
afraid of responsibilities in furthering 
the king’s service. He went back to 
the Ardent with Captain Boteler, and 
on the way off the captain complained 
much of being ordered to put to sea 
before he had had time to get his men 
shaken down and disciplined. But he 
did not think his ship’s company were 
deficient in intelligence or willingness, 
or would turn out badly when they 
had been some little time under his 




















command. Yet in the circumstances 
it was hard, and he felt it so, that they 
should have taken away his second 
lieutenant, a capital man, just as he 
was getting to like him. 

However, the captain and the secre- 
tary settled the difticulty of the clothes 
between them by getting some con- 
tractors off from the shore, who fitted 
out the men on the captain’s and 
secretary's authority in anticipation 
of that of the admiral when he re- 
turned. Then the men, regarding 
Captain Boteler as their friend, said 
no more of the three or four years’ 
pay which was due to them, and went 
to work with a will. 

There was a very good set of officers 
in the ship—all except one. They 
liked their captain, and their captain 
liked them. Mr. Paterson, the first 
lieutenant, had a good idea of his busi- 
ness, and Mr. Kirkland, the third 
lieutenant, was zealous and courage- 
ous. There was a little mite of a 
midshipman thirteen years old, Mr. 
Murray, who seemed to onlookers to 
be so young as not to know the nature 
of an oath. There was a fine mid- 
shipman, of the name of Burgess, who 
seemed to be an old seaman—indeed, 
his opinion as a seaman and naval 
officer was found worthy of record in 
an exceedingly critical and difficult 
case. Mr. North, the boatswain, had 
a lame leg, and was greatly confined 
to his cabin; but he was a good man, 
and, in spite of his lame leg, managed 
to get about on his forecastle and to 
see things properly done. 

The only shaky officer was Captain 
Ross, the captain of marines. On the 
one hand he was a man rather inclined 
to trouble himself about things not 
properly in his department. He was 
not quite straightforward, was apt to 
mistake what was said to him, and 
was not quite as plucky as could be 
wished. Some of his men were better 
seamen than the landsmen, and when 
the corporal of marines, James Sims, 
attended the main top-gallant braces, 
he did it like a man. 
3ut on the whole, the general feeling 
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was that as soon’ as they became dis- 
ciplined and settled down, the ship 
would be not only a smart, but a 
comfortable one, as the captain was a 
man of the right sort 

On the thirteenth of August they 
got away from Spithead and as far 
as St. Helen’s, There the wind came 
foul and they dropped their anchor. 

Although there was not much chance 
of meeting an enemy, still it was de- 
sirable to get the ship in all respects 
as efficient as possible before joining 
Sir Charles Hardy’s fleet, as, after 
that, it would be impossible to say 
what might happen. In any case, 
Captain Boteler desired to show the 
admiral that he meant business. So 
he went to work to station and quar- 
ter the men. Targets were laid out 
and divisions of guns practised at 
them. There was a good deal of ne- 
cessary work below to be done also. 
Powder was in those days supplied loose 
in barrels ; and when a ship was com- 
missioned, before she could meet the 
enemy, cartridges had to be made up 
from the loose powder. Captain 
Boteler ordered twenty rounds per 
gun to be so made up—that is, twelve 
hundred and eighty cartridges: the 
powder to be measured out carefully 
into bags of different sizes to suit the 
calibreof the gunson the different decks. 
There was another trouble. A gun 
in those days was not considered to be 
properly loaded unless there was what 
used to be called a “junk wad” be- 
tween the cartridge and the shot, and 
then another outside the shot to keep 
it in its place. These were things 
that took a terrible time to make, and 
the men spent the whole middle 
watch in filling cartridges the night 
they lay at St. Helen’s. 

Next morning, the fourteenth of 
August, the wind was foul for down 
channel ; but Captain Boteler thought 
that as there was such pressure, he 
had better get away, and he did so, 
having been in commission, or at any 
rate manned, just five days. 

Fortune favoured the brave, for the 
wind became fair soon after the ship 
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got to sea, and she was off Torbay in 
the evening of the sixteenth. But 
now the hurry in which the ship had 
been fitted out showed itself. Her 
rigging had stretched all round. It 
was not safe to proceed until the 
masts were re-stayed and the rigging 
set up. So Captain Boteler hauled in 
for Torbay and anchored there towards 
night. All next day, the whole ship’s 
company were hard at work fleeting 
up the rigging, turning in afresh, and 
setting it up. The making of wads 
and the filling of cartridges had to be 
stopped—those things must wait till 
the masts were secure. 

The work having been pretty well 
got through, Captain Boteler expressed 
his intention of going to sea that 
night. The master, Mr. Hall, begged 
and entreated the captain not 
to be in such a hurry, but to get 
things a little more to rights before 
he again got under sail. But Captain 
Boteler was deaf to his entreaties. 
He held that as he was hurried off so 
fast from Spithead by order, there 
must be the most pressing necessity 
for his joining Sir Charles Hardy 
without delay. So he weighed at 
half-past eleven at night and went to 
sea. He had, while in Torbay, com 
munication with the shore, and also 
with numerous fishing and other boats, 
but got no intelligence of Sir Charles 
Hardy, nor of any other ships : only, 
it was quite impossible to say where 
he might meet the admiral. He might 
still be off Brest or otherwise well 
down the channel, or he might be 
even then close to Torbay—the usual 
anchorage for the Channel Squadron 
when it came in to refit and recruit. 
It was necessary therefore, as daylight 
began to show, to keep a bright look- 
out and to get all information possible 
from any passing vessels. 

At seven o’clock in the morning of 
the eighteenth of August (or as it 
was called in those days when the day 
at sea began at noon, the seventeenth) 
the Ardent was under top-gallant 
sails and staysails, with a freshening 


wind behind her about east-north-east, 


steering down channel. Just then a 
vessel was seen ahead to which the 
Ardent gave chase by setting her 
studding-sails. They brought her to 
with a shot about eight, and Mr. 
Kirkland, the third lieutenant, on 
boarding her found her to be a Dane 
from Norway to Falmouth, But 
she had no information, and was 
wished God speed on her voyage. 

While they were lying to, boarding 
the Dane, and hoisting the boat up 
again after Kirkland had made his 
report, the masthead-man reported 
several sail to the southward, and 
when they came to look at these sail 
with their glasses they saw that they 
were the upper sails of men-of-war, 
presumably Sir Charles Hardy’s fleet. 
They were a long way off, but there 
was no doubt they were line-of-battle 
ships, and the officers began to scruti- 
nise them with the view of picking 
out the Victory, Sir Charles Hardy’s 
flagship, and steering for her. 

Meanwhile they steered for the 
nearest ship, and by nine had got 
within signal distance of her, and per- 
haps of some of the others. In those 
days of war, when enemies might 
turn up in unexpected places and 
unexpected circumstances, there was 
in use a system of parole and counter- 
sign by means of flags, which were 
valled the private signals. It was 
proper in all cases of doubt to use 
these signals ; and even when you felt 
quite satisfied, it was proper to make 
the private signal, and to expect the 
answer when you met men-of-war at 
sea, just in case of accidents. The 
private signal proper to make from 
the Ardent was a Dutch jack at the 
fore topgallant masthead, and a 
Spanish pendant at the main: the 
answer was probably some arrange- 
ment of foreign flags in like order. 
The Ardent made the private signal, 
but the boatswain on the fore- 
castle was doubtful whether it could 
be seen on account of the top-gallant 
sails. He supposed, however, that 
they might see the Dutch jack at 
the fore. 














It was blowing fresh now. The 
Ardent was running away south-west, 
with the wind on her port quarter. She 
was running straight away with her 
stern towards Plymouth, which was 
fifteen or sixteen miles off. The fleet 
was ahead of, and on each of her bows, 
standing towards the land, and as some 


forty of them were counted, they’ 


covered an enormous space of water. 
The Ardent was steering for the centre 
of this great line of ships, not only 
because that was the usual place of 
the admiral, but because the officers 
had made out the Victory where she 
was expected to be. 

The nearest ships were three or 
four in number. They were frigates, 
separated as usual from the main body 
of the fleet, and some of them at least 
had shown their colours—the English 
blue ensign, which were the colours 
of Vice-Admiral Darby and Rear- 
Admiral Digby of Sir Charles Hardy’s 
fleet. There were masses of ships 
much more to port (that is, much 
more to the left) than any of the 
other ships, and the Ardent was rather 
leaving them on her left hand as she 
stood on towards the main fleet. One of 
the frigates was much nearer than the 


others. There was some doubt as to 
whether any of these ships had 
answered the private signal. There 


were a good many signals flying about, 
and though the first lieutenant had 
been told to look out for the answer, 
he could not be certain whether any 
one ship had really answered. Kirk- 
land, though he was not sure, rather 
thought it had been answered. 

There had been a certain amount of 
scurry on board the Ardent. Having 
not been quite a week together, they 


hardly knew one another’s names ; 
and with such a large number of 
*“vreen hands” on board it was 


necessary not only te give orders, 
but to show the men how they were 
to be obeyed. Then there was another 
thing. Though the wind was fresh- 
ening and the sea was rising, the ship 
that Kirkland made out to be the 
Marlborough had her lower deck ports 
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Captain 
Boteler, as a smart man, anxious to 


up and her guns run out. 


follow the admiral’s motions, and 
supposing that all the fleet would be 
in like condition, gave orders to run 
the lower deck guns out. They beat 
to quarters for this purpose, and Mr. 
Willis, the fourth lieutenant, who was 
stationed there, not only cleared his 
quarters, but loaded his guns. There 
was an idea that, as the fleet had their 
lower deck guns out, the enemy was 
near, and it was determined not to be 
unready. Afterwards they beat the 
retreat, and the men went about their 
work, 

The breeze still freshening, and the 
masts beginning to complain, Captain 
Boteler ordered a reef in the topsails ; 
and in the doubt about whether the 
private signal was answered or not, it 
was hauled down. 

And now, as the nearest of the 
frigates to the left was approaching 
with an apparent intention of speaking 
the Ardent, she backed her maintopsail 
and lay to, to wait for her. They 
were all watching the frigate as she 
neared them, and no doubt specu- 
lating as to which of the score or so 
of Sir Charles Hardy’s frigates this 
one was, and whether she was bringing 
them any orders. At a quarter-past 
ten, the doubt about the private signal 
was settled. The frigate hoisted French 
colours and fired a shot into them ! 

Like a dream, and not an awakening, 
it suddenly rushed into the minds of 
every officer and man in the ship that 
all the ships to windward were French, 
and all the ships to leeward were 
Spanish. Like a blast of cold air it 
struck them that ever since seven 
that morning they had been running 
cleverly and handily into the very 
middle of the Franco-Spanish fleet, and 
that there were more enemies’ ships 
than they had guns to reply to! 

The question now was, what was to 
be done? The ship was then lying 
with her stern to the land. Just in 
that direction for a small space there 
were no enemies ; but all along to the 
left and all along to the right the sea 
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was crowded with them, and four of 
the frigates were coming up fast. There 
was vehement talk between the captain, 
the first lieutenant, the third lieuten- 
ant, the master, and the captain of 
marines. It was thought just possible 
that there might be an escape to the 
land through this gap, either to a port 
or to run the ship on shore. The helm 
was put up, the clewgarnets let run, 
and the ship was wore to the north- 
north-west. There was plenty of wind. 
The ship without top-gallant sails was 
going pretty fast; and when they got 
the studding sails set, except the main- 
topmast studding-sail, they got nine 
and a half knots out of her. But, 
either from indifferent steering or 
inherent sluggishness, she did not 
get away much from the frigates. 
There were four of them astern and on 
the starboard quarter: there was an 
eighty-gun ship, and a sixty-four gun 
ship, both French, close after the frig- 
ates. The Spanish fleet stretched away 
towards the land on the left, and the 
French fleet on the right, but further 
from the Ardent than the others. 

The Ardent went to quarters, of 
course, and the frigates gave her more 
than she gave them, for they were so 
far astern that her guns seldom bore. 
She had already lost some in killed 
and wounded. There was great con- 
fusion and trouble on board all 
round, with the new ship, and the 
new crew, and the new officers. There 
was a difficulty about the supply 
of powder, and they were bringing up 
twenty -four-pound charges for the 
nine-pounders on the quarter-deck. 
Kirkland on the main deck was priming 
the guns himself to show the men how 
to do it. Then there was more or less 
indecision on deck. Paterson, Kirkland, 
and the master thought they might 
get away if they stuck to it. Captain 
Ross of the marines had made up his 
mind that they could not escape. Kirk- 
land sent Mr. Waller, master’s mate, 
on to the mainyard to get the main- 
topmast studding-sail set. Hall, the 
master, called him down again, and it 
was not set. Captain Boteler on the 


quarter-deck wasshouting tothe captain 
of marines on the poop for his opinion. 
Captain Ross was shouting back again 
—both shouting because of the guns— 
that his opinion was, “that the situa- 
tion was a very distressing one at the 
time.” The captain shouted : “ What 
did Ross think he ought todo?” Ross 
shouted back that he “ must do as he 
pleased.” Shouted at again by the 
captain, Ross bawled ‘‘that the im- 
possibility of escaping spoke for itself 
what was to be done.” The corporal of 
marines, Sims, stated afterwards that 
what Ross had really said was that “we 
werein such a hobble, it would be best 
to strike.” 

Suddenly, in the middle of all the tur- 
moil, excitement and confusion, the cap- 
tain called out, “* G— d it! Who 
hauled the ensign down?” The en- 
sign was down, there was nota doubt 
about that ! Some one, name unknown, 
had let fly the tack of the ensign, 
which, as usual in those days, was 
hoisted on the staff. Some one else, 
also name unknown, had let go the 
halyards, and then the ensign hung 
half up and half down for a bit until 
some third person, also name unknown, 
finished the business and hauled it 
down altogether. Thenthe word ran 
through the ship that she had surren- 
dered. The captain was “ina flustra- 
tion” on the quarter-deck. Willis, 
the fourth lieutenant, rushed up “ dis- 
tracted” at the thought of a French 
prison. The captain did not order the 
ensign to be hoisted again, but he gave 
orders to make sail; and it was then 
that the half attempt to set the main- 
topmast studding-sail was made. 

So there was the ship going on nine 
and a half knots, with the four frigates 
and the other ships rather closing on 
her, firing into her as they got oppor- 
tunity, and getting but a feeble reply. 
The ensign was down, there was no 
order to re-hoist it, and there was a 
kind of splitting the difference between 
surrendering and escaping. The pen- 
dant was still flying, and by that 
Captain Boteler took his stand. If the 
ensign was down, and it gave them any 
































advantage, such as decreasing the fire 
they were under—well. But if there 
should be any disadvantage in having 
made the usual sign of surrender, well 
again ; for there was the pendant to 
show they had not surrendered. 

Captain Ross had his marine small- 
arm men in the poop. As hiscorporal 
was attending the top-gallant braces, 
and there was no sailor-officer in charge 
of the poop, probably he was looking 
after it generally. At any rate he had 
had it in charge not to let the ensign 
be hauled down without the captain’s 
orders. The frigates had never got 
near enough to come under fire of the 
marine small-arm men. Satan finds 
some mischief still for idle hands to do, 
and perhaps that was the reason why 
Captain Ross’s hands were found the 
work of hauling the eusign down. He 
said he only ordered the ensign to be 
hauled down ; but as no one could be 
found to own to doing it, and as there 
is no doubt whatever that he had the 
order not to do it, it seems that for 
once in the life of that corps, a marine 
officer was found wanting in pluck. 
And this is confirmed by another thing. 
Little Mr. Murray, thirteen years 
old, so youthful that it was proper to 
ask him whether he knew the nature 
of an oath, happened to hear Ross get 
the order not to haul the ensign down. 
He happened also to hear the captain 
ask who hauled it down; and being 
the only decided person in the ship at 
the moment, he ran on to the poop to 
do the decided thing, and hoist the 
colours with his own hands. He had 
no orders to do it : he went of his own 
accord : no officer told him to hoist the 
ensign, but he “thought we were not 
to be taken like cowards,” and tried 
to enforce the fact. “ Who prevented 
him?” ‘Two marines.” 

So the ensign was not hoisted again ; 
so in their indecision sail was not 
made ; so the fire was but feebly re- 
turned; and so—although as far as 
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rigging was concerned only the jib 
halyards had been shot away and 
knotted again—H.M.S8. Ardent hauled 
down her pendant, and surrendered to 
the combined fleets of France and 
Spain after a short commission of just 
one week. 

The story is taken directly from the 
minutes of the court-martial which sat 
on board the Victory in Portsmouth 
Harbour under the presidency of Rear- 
Admiral Evans in the month of March, 
1780. The result was the dismissal of 
Captain Boteler from the service. 

He might easily have saved 
his commission had he been more 
prudent in his defence. He never 
ceased to recur to, and to rail at, the 
state of confusion in his ship due to 
the shortness of time since she was 
commissioned. It would have been 
better not to have said one word in 
this way. It was a thing unavoidable 
and obvious to the court, and would 
have weighed in his favour had he not 
so forced it on them. His men were 
very willing and alert: he should 
have dwelt on that, and he did not do 
it at all. He gave them faint praise 
when he should have given them warm 
praise. Boteler was evidently not at 
all a bad officer or a bad fellow. He 
should have held on for at least half 
an hour more, and allowed his spars 
to have been knocked about before he 
hauled his colours down, even had 
escape been impossible. But Captain 
Ross was the only man who seemed 
to be certain on that head, and it looks 
as though he did not like the shot 
flying about. 

One would be glad to think some 
pleasant words were said to the 
tiny little Englishman who was only 
overcome by the force of two full-sized 
marines when he desired to express 
by his action the conviction that 
“they were not going to be taken like 
cowards.” 
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THE PROFESSION OF LETTERS. 


You tell me, my dear George, that 
you have decided on the Profession of 
Letters (I adopt your capital ones, but 
would hint in passing that they have 
rather gone out of fashion with the 
late Lord Lytton), and you ask for my 
approval and sanction. There can be 
no question of sanction. You are your 
own master; and indeed my concern 
in your affairs has always, as you may 
have guessed, been dictated by friend- 
ship, never by law. Your father made 
you my nephew, and Providence made 
you an orphan while the law still 
called you an infant. My brother 
did indeed offer me the high responsi- 
bility of your guardianship ; but many 
considerations, which I need not trou- 
ble you with, induced me to decline a 
compliment as surprising, I may say, 
as it was gratifying. During a life 
which can now be called long, and could 
at no time have been called entirely 
serene, I have invariably found my own 
responsibilities as much as I could 
conveniently manage ; and your father 
had the most substantial reasons for 
knowing that my suggestion of his 
lawyer as a more fit person for the 
post was dictated neither by indol- 
ence nor caprice. Mr. Rowe, I am 
happy to think, has discharged his 
trust with the vigilance to be expected 
from a man who was conscious that 
his virtue would not be his sole re- 
ward. You say that you regard me 
as a second father. I am glad for 
your sake that you had a first ; but, 
believe me, I appreciate the compli- 
ment. We two have been good friends 
from the first ; and whenever my cir- 
cumstances permitted me I have 
always been glad to increase the 
harmless stock of your youthful plea- 
sures. Indeed, one of the few serious 
disagreements your poor father and I 
ever had was on the occasion of my 
presenting you with your first pony. 


There was some misunderstanding 
about the payment, which he had 
eventually to settle, together with 
some additions sanctioned in such 
cases (it has always seemed to me 
unreasonably) by the law. I remem- 
ber to have been a good deal hurt at 
the time by his insistence on the fact 
(rendered no more agreeable, as facts 
so seldom are, by its indisputable 
truth) that on the whole he found his 
presents to you came cheaper than 
mine. Well, rest his soul: he was a 
good brother to me, as he was a good 
father to you, and be it far from me 
to breathe a word against his memory. 

But to have done with stealing this 
dim fire from the fountains of the 
past—the metaphor is the Laureate’s, 
not mine, and is not, perhaps, among 
his happiest: even Prometheus would 
have been hard put to it to draw fire 
from a fountain. It was my purpose 
to show you that there never has been, 
and cannot be any question of sanction 
between you and me. In the first 
place, I was never your master: in the 
second, you are now your own. 

But you ask also for my approval. 
That is another matter : let us consider 
it a little. 

I may call myself, as Dr. Johnson 
was pleased to call himself, an old 
struggler. From my earliest manhood 
I have wrestled with Fortune, and I 
cannot honestly say that I have ever 
really got the better of the jade. 
Horace, you may remember, vowed 
that he could wrap himself in his 
virtue and hug honest poverty to his 
heart. That is very pretty in poetry ; 
but in plain prose you will find virtue 
but a flimsy covering for an only one. 
As for poverty, let me frankly own 
that I could never hug it; but it has 
ever had a cursed awkward knack of 
hugging me. I began life on my own 
account with a capital of what used to 
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be called a liberal education and some 
two thousand pounds of debt, no in- 
come, and no profession. We need 
not now trouble ourselves with the 
causes of this untoward start: indeed 
I apologise for mentioning it, but it 
was in a manner necessary. Of course, 
I drifted into literature. The noble 
profession of Letters is the only one 
that needs no capital, no testimonials, 
no examinations, no apprenticeship. 
Any one can adopt it at any moment 
—take notice that I commit myself 
to nothing more. Well, I drifted into 
literature, and therein I have remained 
ever since. It is now more than— 
but these details are paltry. Many 
years have passed since I first took 
rooms in Grub Street, and I am too 
old to leave it now. My lodgings are 
more comfortable than they once were : 
‘twas a garret to begin with, and a 
garret it remained for too long a time 
to please me. Prebably you have 
never read Béranger, but you will re- 
member with how neat a hand our 
own Thackeray has turned the old 

Frenchman’s praises of a garret. 

** Making a mock of life and all its cares, 

Rich in the glory of my rising sun, 

Lightly I vaulted up four pair of stairs 
In the brave days when I was twenty-one.” 

Pretty lines, are they not? Indeed, 
the whole piece is, in my poor judg- 
ment, about the best translation ever 
done out of any language into ours. 
But the reality, my boy, is not so 
pretty. Those stairs are deuced hard 
to climb when the vaulting days are 
done ; and the view, when you get 
there, looks very bleak and dismal in 
the afternoon sun. Literature in a 
garret couples well with love in a cot- 
tage: both are pretty things to write 
about, but I have never met the man 
who has tried either and would 
willingly repeat the experiment. 

But these are gloomy thoughts: we 
will not dwell on them. I do not wish 
to quench your youthful fires, nor to 
equip you for your campaign with the 
conviction that you are destined to 
disaster. jut it would be still more 
from the purpose to flatter you with 
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the idea that the world of Letters lies 
before you, a fat oyster, waiting only 
to be opened by your pen. And as [ 
have myself been through the mill as 
completely as most men, it is possible 
that my experiences may be of some 
service to you. At its best it can be 
but a negative service: they may 
teach you what not to expect. Wis- 
dom they will not bring you—perhaps 
they have not brought it to me; but 
they may help to scatter an illusion or 
two, to prevent a disappointment. 
Some men are like paths,—they lead 
you to your journey’s end : others (the 
large majority) are like finger-posts,— 
they only point the way you should 
not go to get there. Regard me, 
my dear boy, as a battered old 
finger-post. 

You may remind me that you will 
not have to begin life in a garret. A 
cynic might retort by asking, what 
security have you that you will not 
end there? But your uncle is no 
cynic, though he has been called one ; 
and I freely and cordially own that 
your star rises in a fairer sky than did 
mine. May it continue so to the 
setting! It is true: you can afford 
to lodge yourself like a gentleman 
with your household gods around you 
(you have a pretty taste, I noticed 
when I visited you at Oxford, for that 
agreeable but not inexpensive com- 
pany) and to nourish your young 
fancies on some more cheerful fare 
than oatmeal. And now let us consider 
what are those fancies. 

It is true that you will not have to 
begin life by writing for sheer bread— 
perhaps the greatest pain man has 
known since the primeval curse was 
spoken ; yet you cannot afford to be 
idle or to indulge in whims, especially 
in that most expensive of all whims, 
writing to please yourself. You have 
enough to enable you, for the present 
at any rate, to live that you may 
write; but you must also write that 
you may live. 1 may wrong you, but 
I can hardly conceive you to be gifted 
either by nature or art with a frugal 
mind. It does not become me, as an 
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unworthy son of those kindly mothers 
to whisper a word against Eton or 
Oxford as places of education for the 
young ; and indeed I honestly believe 
that they both, in their way, offer to 
young men, who will learn, the best 
possible opportunities of learning. 
But they must have changed abnor- 
mally even for these times of change 
if they have impressed upon you that 
wisdom of thrift which your uncle 
cannot suppose likely to be native. 
However, I need not go on in this 
strain, for you yourself own that you 
are anxious to supplement your income 
by your pen. In short, to put the 
matter coarsely, you must write for 
money. Dr. Johnson (who had also a 
knack of putting things coarsely) said 
that the man was a fool who wrote for 
anything else ; and certainly a literary 
life entails so many stings and bruises 
that a little golden ointment is very 
comforting, even when not vital. 

The Profession of Letters—a fine 
phrase! But what do you mean by 
Letters ? ; 

You are a sensible lad for your 
years, and I will therefore assume 
that you do not propose to burst upon 
the startled world with a “Childe 
Harold ” or a “ Vanity Fair.’ You 
will remember that your friend, 
Arthur Pendennis, did not begin his 
career with “ Walter Lorraine.” By 
the way, he began it with verses !|— 
The parallel is not happy. You 
have, to be sure, a pretty knack at 
stringing rhymes, and your unsuc- 
cessful prize-poem on the birth (or 
was it the death?) of Buddha was 
really no worse than some successful 
ones I have read, But this knack is, 
you will find, no uncommon thing 
nowadays. Young England is quite 
a nest of—well, at any rate of rhym- 
ing birds. Very possibly you will 
find some good-natured folk to praise 
your rhymes; but, if you are wise, 
you will not depend on them for 
pudding. By all means amuse your- 
self that way in your leisure moments : 
never let any gift grow rusty; but 
you will do best to regard prose as the 


more serious business of life. Being, 
then, I repeat, a sensible lad in 
the main, you will not hope to take 
the world by storm: you will try 
your wings on some humbler flight, 
and let the masterpieces come here- 
after as may be. And come, no 
doubt they will; but they must be 
made, not born. The reverse is the 
more popular belief; but it will be 
safest for you to take my reading. 

I have asked you what you mean 
by Letters—by Literature. Perhaps 
you will answer, in the words of your 
favourite critic, the study of the best 
that has been thought and said in the 
world, and the endeavour to add to it. 
A most admirable answer! Never 
lose touch of that high resolve, and in 
time it shall bear fruit,—only not yet. 
Liberty of choice, liberty of treatment, 
leisure to perfect—a time to work 
and a time to rest from work— 

** The blackbird in the summer trees, 

The lark upon the hill, 
Let loose their carols when they please, 
Are quiet when they will.” 

There is the ideal life for the Man 
of Letters! <A life to be led in some 
old college-room, where the sunlight 
slanting through the oriel alone brings 
memories of the common world, and the 
distant chimes from the grey chapel 
tower, mingling with the whisper 
of the limes to the drowsy summer 
air, are the only sounds to break the 
cloistered stillness. And you think, 
may be, of the young Milton roaming 
the Buckinghamshire fields, already 
rapt above the world and nourishing 
those mighty thoughts which were to 
lighten the darkness of his latter 
years ; of Gray’s life-long devotion to 
the Muses in his quiet Cambridge 
home; of Gibbon, when the last word 
was written in that garden-house among 
the acacias on the shores of the Swiss 
lake ; of Shelley drifting in his boat 
under the Bisham woods; of Words- 
worth reading the mystery of Nature 
in- 

** the silence that is in the starry sky, 

the sleep that is among the lonely hills” ; 

of Macaulay, building his fame up 
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patiently in his student’s cell in 
the Albany with the sleepless roar 
of London lulled to a pleasant mur- 
mur in his ear. Ah, golden dreams! 
—but there are steps on the stair- 
case, and the rent is due next week, 
and the careless carol of the black- 
bird gives place to the plaintive 
ery of the starling who cannot get 
out. No, believe me, he who pipes 
for pay can afford to choose neither 
his tune nor his time of piping. 
But, you will say, those great men I 
have named were paid for their writ- 
ings, and countless others. True ; but 
between the man who makes money 
by literature, and the man who turns 
to literature that he may make money, 
there is a world of difference it is 
desperate work to travel. 

Let us face the matter boldly. Do 
you not by Literature—forgive me if 
I hurt you—do you not perhaps mean 
Journalism? There is a good deal of 
airy talking nowadays about the 
difference between Literature and 
Journalism ; and there is no easier or 
more effective way of depreciating a 
friend’s work than to praise it for very 
good Journalism, but hardly Literature. 
But in truth the line is not easy to 
draw: one is conscious of a difference, 
but the two really melt almost indis- 
tinguishably into each other; and to 
lay your finger on the precise point 
where the one ends and the other be- 
gins would have puzzled that great 
maker of definitions, Samuel Johnson 
himself—who, I suspect, would indeed 
have troubled his wise head very little 
about the matter. But if by Journal- 
ism you mean only the daily effusions 
of the newspapers, admirable as for 
their purpose they so often are, they 
cannot rightly be included under the 
head of Literature, though possibly a 
little more of the latter element might 
do them no great harm. The very 
essence of their production inevitably 
forbids the qualities of Literature,— 
balance, measure, arrangement, luci- 
dity of thought, and clearness of style. 
Let me quote you a passage from a 
great writer, more often, as it some- 
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times strikes me, praised than read. 
“Such parti-coloured ingenuities ”— 
he is deprecating the “ random theories 
and imposing sophistries and dashing 
paradoxes, which carry away half- 
formed and superficial intellects ”— 


**Such parti-coloured ingenuities are indeed 
one of the chief evils of the day, and men of 
real talent are not slow to minister to them. 
An intellectual man, as the world now con- 
ceives of him, is one who is full of ‘ views’ on 
all subjects of philosophy, on all matters of 
the day. It is almost thought a disgrace not 
to have a view at a moment’s notice on any 
question from the Personal Advent to the 
Cholera or Mesmerism. This is owing in a 
great measure to the necessities of periodical 
literature, now so much in request. Every 
quarter of a year, every month, every day, 
there must be a supply, for the gratification of 
the public, of new and luminous theories on 
the subjects of religion, foreign politics, home 
politics, civil economy, finance, trade, agri- 
culture, emigration and the colonies. Slavery, 
the gold-fields, German philosophy, the French 
Empire, Wellington, Peel, Ireland, must all 
be practised on day after day by what are 
called original thinkers. As the great man’s 
guest must produce his good stories or songs 
at the evening banquet, as the platform-orator 
exhibits his telling facts at mid-day, so the 
journalist lies under the stern obligation of 
extemporizing his lucid views, leading ideas, 
and nutshell truths for the breakfast-table 
The very nature of periodical literature, broken 
into small wholes and demanded punctually to 
an hour, involves the habit of their extem- 
pore philosophy. . . . I am speaking of such 
writers with a feeling of real sympathy for 
men who are under the rod of a cruel slavery. 
I have never indeed been in such circum- 
stances myself, nor in the temptations which 
they involve ; but most men who have had to 
do with composition must know the distress 
which at times it occasions them to have to 
write—a distress sometimes so keen and so 
specific that it resembles nothing else than 
bodily pain. That pain is the token of the 
wear and tear of mind; and if works done 
comparatively at leisure involve such mental 
fatigue and exhaustion, what must be the 
toil of those whose intellects are to be flaunted 
daily before the public in full dress, and that 
dress ever new and varied, and spun like the 
silkworm’s, out of themselves!” 


These words were written by Cardi- 
nal Newman in 1852, as preface to 
his volume of discourses, which he has 
called “The Idea of a University,”— 
which volume, by the way, let me 
most earnestly commend to your 
notice. If they were true then, five 
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and thirty years ago, think how terri- 
ble must be their truth now, when the 
demand for this periodical form of 
literature has increased a thousand- 
fold, and the supply naturally in pro- 
portion! There are probably hundreds 
of men whom necessity has compelled 
to shatter their brains upon the cruel 
stones of Fleet Street, who might in 
happier conditions have done honour 
to Literature and to themselves. Such 
Journalism, it has been said, is the 
curse of Literature. It would ill be- 
come me to take up my parable against 
the newspapers: they served me well 
at a time when such service was of in- 
estimable value to me. But when I 
think of the talents I have seen wasted 
and the lives wrecked on such hopeless 
and unending drudgery, I cannot but 
own there is some truth in the 
saying. 

You are not likely, however, to be 
much concerned with this form of 
Journalism. Slavery and the Gold- 
Fields and German philosophy have 
gone a little out of date; though the 
Personal Advent and Mesmerism and 
Ireland are still popular topics. Poli- 
tics and religion (which might more 
truly be called irreligion) are said to 
be the only subjects the general mind 
now cares to concern itself with. If 
you are wise you will keep your hands 
from both. At their best they are 
unsatisfactory matters to meddle with: 
meddled with in this random fashion 
they become something very much 
worse. 

The Cardinal, you will see, lumps 
all periodical writing together—quar- 
terly, monthly, weekly, daily ; though 
his sympathies, and his antipathies, 
are more strongly stirred by the last. 
If you will take the advice of.one who 
has worn the yoke, and escaped from 
it with feelings of unmixed joy, you 
will not take service on the daily 
At its best it is slavery : more 
or less honourable it may be, more or 
less remunerative; but slavery it is 
and must be. As for the editors, 
they, of course, are all honourable 
men ; and some of them can, no doubt, 
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make, and do make, matters more 
agreeable to their bondsmen than 
others. But the editor of a daily 
paper cannot by the very reason of 
his existence afford to dispense the 
milk of his human kindness in too 
liberal measure. He must be a dicta- 
tor, and all his men must obey him. 
An independent writer,—one who will 
not recognise that there are moments 
when the leopard not only can but 
must change his spots, and can find 
no other total for two and two but 
four,—is as fatal to the staff of a daily 
newspaper as an independent Member 
of Parliament is fatal to his party. 
There are, no doubt, contributors 
whom a sagacious editor will not 
unduly meddle with: there are sub- 
jects and seasons whereon and wherein 
he may find it convenient to allow a 
larger if not complete license. But it 
can never be safe to count upon these 
‘‘heaven-sent moments” for the exer- 
cise of journalistic skill. A veteran 
will not expect them: an apprentice 
will almost certainly be disappointed 
if he does. Let him who is not pre- 
pared to place body and soul at the 
call of his editor keep clear of the 
daily newspapers, while there is a 
boot unblacked and a crossing unswept 
in London. 

Let me guard myself against any 
misconception. I do not wish to de- 
claim. <A daily paper must be con- 
ducted on these principles, or it must 
cease to exist. An editor must be a 
despot—nay, a tyrant. I had never 
myself the privilege of serving under 
John Delane, but I know many who 
had. He was the most tyrannical 
who ever sat in an editor’s chair ; but 
he was a great tyrant, a wise tyrant. 
‘* He was created,” said one who knew 
him well, “ he was created by Heaven 
to edit the Times.” 

Of the daily papers, then, let this 
much suffice. But for those other 
opportunities for periodical writing 
which the Cardinal condemns, there is 
more, I think, to be said than he 
allows. Here again we will eliminate 
It does not 


all questions of politics, 
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seem to me possible that politics and 
Literature can, in any circumstances, 
come together while the former are 
conducted as they now are, and as they 
now, perhaps, must be. The divorce 
between politics and reason is now 
complete: even expediency, in the 
honest sense of the word, has little to 
do with them. They are purely a 
matter of partizanship even among 
those politicians whom it is most 
possible to respect: what they have 
sunk to among the rank and file, and 
even in some cases among men who 
once were leaders, the exigencies of 
the law of libel forbid me to explain 
to you. The proceedings of our House 
of Commons, if ever literally reported, 
would furnish you, however, with a 
vocabulary ample for the purpose. 
On a public such as that to which 
political writing (and perhaps we 
might add, political speaking) is 
now addressed, Literature would be 
wasted: they would not understand 
it, nor would they appreciate it if they 
did. Our present electoral system is 
probably the best that the unaided 
intelligence of mankind will ever 
devise for fostering all that is most 
deplorable in human nature, and most 
degrading to the human intellect. 
But, setting politics, and for reasons 
already suggested, religion aside, there 
are many other subjects capable of 
treatment to which it seems to me 
somewhat arbitrary to refuse the 
name of Literature because it is 
published in a quarterly or monthly 
magazine. I grant you that often, 
too often, what you will read in such 
journals does not deserve that name ; 
but that is not due to the inevitable 
laws of its manufacture. Not to men- 
tion the great essayists of the last 
century, consider how many famous 
names in Literature have within this 
century of ours worked in this way. 
Scott and Southey, Hazlitt and Lamb, 
Coleridge and De Quincey, Carlyle and 
Macaulay, Thackeray and Dickens—if 
we take living names, which it is, I 
think, always best not to do where it 
can be avoided, the list of course could 
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be immensely increased : shall we refuse 
the name of Literature to the work 
these men did for the reviews? I do 
not say that you will begin your 
career with an essay on Milton for the 
Edinburgh Review ; or an essay on 
Roast Pig for—what magazine shall 
we say? Macmillan’s?—no doubt 
they would not be sorry to have it ; 
or an essay on Johnson — there is 
Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s admirable new 
edition of the immortal Bozzy for you 
to lay your hand on. But I do say 
that I think you may try the wings 
of your young ambition in these 
spheres without necessarily discredit- 
ing your high views of a literary life. 
Pray do not overlook the word 
necessarily. 

On the other side there is this to be 
said: these regions are very full. Old 
and young the air is full of the rustle 
of their quills. We will not discuss 
the angry and so fruitless question 
whether the men of the former days 
were better than these, 


** Let others hail the rising sun ; 
I bow to that whose course is run.” 


An old fellow, whose own course is 
nearing the end, may say so much 
without offence ; but, if he would close 
his days in peace, he will say no more. 
That such a plethora of geniuses at 
present swarms on our English earth 
as a rapturous young gentleman has 
lately maintained, I should for my 
part hesitate to assert ; but possibly 
my hesitation is only due to my un- 
fortunate ignorance of some nine- 
tenths of the heroes there immor- 
talized. Let us not laugh at this 
young gentleman, but remember, 


** There is delight 
In praising, though the praiser sit alone 
And see the prais’d far off him, far above.” 


However this may be, there can at 
least be no question that there is an 
immense amount of writing nowa- 
days, on all subjects and among all con- 
ditions of men, including women, and 
the average quality of this writing is 
surprisingly good. This is probably 
? 
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the case in other industries than the 
penman’s; but of these it is not for 
me to speak. The most rigid upholder 
of the old order will hardly refuse my 
point so far as Literature is concerned. 
Nor is it surprising that this should be 
so. I may (as an old man) be permitted 
to doubt whether the great spread of 
education our age has seen has not 
somewhat lowered the standard of 
what in my time was meant by what 
you now call culture. But I cannot 
doubt that there are a far greater 
number of people existing now who 
know something about many things, 
and can turn that knowledge to ac- 
count, than were in the world when J 
was young. There are many more 
people in search of a livelihood, women- 
folk especially ; and, as I have already 
pointed out to you, the pen is an 
instrument that can be employed for 
that purpose by many who would be 
physically or financially incapacitated 
from pursuing other vocations. The 
Church, the Army, the Government 
Services, Law, Commerce: these re- 
quire a regular training, and generally 
speaking, some share cf that fatal 
obstacle to so many great designs, 
known as Capital, But the profession 
of Literature, as now practised, needs 
nothing. Pen, ink, and paper (a 
dictionary and a book of quotations 
are useful, but not essential), and 
there you are—equipped for service in 
the noble army of Letters. I do not 
say this is my view; but it would 
appear to be the popular one. Of 
course, too, the pen’s sphere of ex- 
ercise has immensely widened. The 
number of journals of all kinds and 
the number of publishers (also of all 
kinds), have greatly increased within 
the last generation : the reading public 
(a curious quantity that entirely baftles 
me) has greatly increased: the num- 
ber of people who share Miss Rosa 
Dartle’s burning thirst for information 
has greatly increased. What wonder 


that the number of writers has so 
mightily grown, and is growing every 
day ? 

How far you are prepared to take 


* comer will be first served. 


your place in this busy bustling throng, 
I cannot yet tell. But I wish you to 
understand that you will find hundreds 
of men, ay, and of women too, at the 
system of whose education, if you 
knew it, you would doubtless turn up 
your classical nose, finding a market 
for their wares for which you may 
search in vain. In this hot race for 
existence, where all manner of devils 
are in wait for the hindmost, the first 
Think how 
many have started before you! I wish 
you also to understand that the excel- 
lence of your work will not inevitably 
find you either an editor or a public. 
You have, so far as your letters enable 
me to judge, among your other studies 
not neglected the art of English com- 
position. But, as an old friend of 
mine used to say (a signal instance, by 
the way, he was of a man whom fate 
or free-will has compelled to give up to 
Journalism what was meant for Litera- 
ture), “ It is no use printing in capitals 
if you have no ink.” What avails it 
to build up a pretty house of words if 
you have no thought to put inside it ? 
Moreover, these pretty houses are as 
common as * Queen Anne” villas and 
“Chippendale” furniture. A_ style 
(mark the use of the indefinite article) 
is so common now, that, for all the 
outcries it raised, it is impossible to 
deny the truth of that much-abused 
American saying, that no one now 
eared what you said, but how you 
said it. A style (indefinite article as 
before) is the easiest thing in the 
world to get, and there are as many 
ways of getting it as of “getting” re- 
ligion. It is as easy to deface the 
English language as to deface an 
old church. Human intelligence is 
bounded ; but to human folly there is 
no limit. Do not, then, imagine that 
you will succeed by the particular 
elegance of your writing alone. There 
will be rivals all round you to out- 
Herod you at this game; or your 
choicest epithets and most nicely 
balanced periods may be tossed into 
the waste-paper basket to make room 
for 
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‘* Some stupendous 
And tremendous (Heaven defend us !) 
Monstr’—inform’—ingens—horrend—ous 
Demoniaco—Seraphie, 
Penman’s latest piece of graphic.” 


Literature, you must always remember, 
is in the eyes of nearly all editors, and 
must be, before all things a commercial 
speculation. They are not the patrons 
but the clients of the public taste ; 
and the dictates of that taste, though 
they may sigh as critics, they must as 
editors obey. 

You may think all this rather tends 
to contradict my earlier words that 
the average quality of current writing 
is surprisingly good. Not so; but it 
is my chief desire to guard you from 
all misconceptions and disillusions, 
and I am therefore of design playing 
the part of the Devil's Advocate. 
There is a great deal of foolish writing 
{and of writing, I am sorry to say, 
worse than foolish) which finds its 
market, and must be counted in the 
balance against you. But there is 
also a great deal of sound, honest, in- 
telligent journeyman work done, and 
with this also you will have to account. 
Two causes contribute to this. In the 
first place many men are now to be 
found in this division of the great 
literary army who a generation or 
two ago would have employed their 
talents in other ways. The spread of 
popular education has enlisted, for 
example, many men who have made 
themselves masters of some special 
branch of study: in former times they 
would probably have left some lasting 
monument of their labours as a legacy 
to posterity; but the claims of the 
present are too exacting,—they break 
their solid building into pieces and 
give them, to borrow a phrase from 
Goethe, to the pocket-books. Then 
comes a second race. These myriad 
hand-books, epitomes, primers, —all 
the little books in short, over which 
your friend Will Waterproof shed his 
vinous tears, have enabled numbers 
to assume at least the virtue of know- 
ledge. The erudition our forefathers 
amassed through the long process of 
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laborious days can now, for all prac- 
tical purposes and in ali sufficient 
quantities, be acquired in even less 
than the thirty lessons in which an 
ingenious Frenchman (whose name I 
regret to have forgotten) once pro- 
posed to teach poetry. The labour 
of a life-time has become the play- 
thing of an hour. Young ladies will 
explain the principles of Greek Art 
or the intricacies of Scriptural Chro- 
nology: young gentlemen will popu- 
larize the profoundest discoveries of 
Science or the divinest peradventures 
of Philosophy ; and all this shall be 
done with a fluency and precision that 
sets my poor old-fashioned brain whirl 
ing. Do not think I am sneering at 
these “ young light-hearted masters” 
of modern wisdom. Far from it: my 
admiration vies with my astonishment 
as I read. Among such competitors, 
then, you propose to take your place. 
And bear this also in mind: the popu- 
lar dislike for anonymous writing (a 
wise dislike in reason, but too often 
only idle curiosity on one side and an 
ignoble vanity on the other) makes 
an unknown writer’s condition much 
harder than it was. Formerly he 
took his place (if he were lucky 
enough to find it) among his elders 
and his betters to be judged on the 
merits of his work. But now the 
hasty public, who devours its litera- 
ture standing on one leg, will not 
read an article to see if it be good: 
they turn to the list of names to see 
if there be anything worth wasting 
their scanty leisure on. Now you, 
my boy, bear a name you have no 
reason to be ashamed of; but it is 
not yet one with which these editorial 
sportsmen would choose to “fish St. 
Grubby’s brook.” 

It will be plain to you then that 
Literature thus practised is a very 
different thing from the high ideal 
you have formed. For this reason I 
should hesitate to recommend any 
young man with high resolves and 
romantic aspirations to adopt Litera- 
ture as a livelihood. Successful he 
may be in the end; but he will only 
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reach success through a thorny hedge 
of hopes deferred and illusions scat- 
tered ; and life must ever be so full of 
disappointments that I am loth to let 
any advice of mine add to their list. 
Walter Scott’s saying is truer now 
than it was even in his day: I do 
not feel sure that Literature is a good 


stick : [ am very sure that it is a bad 
crutch. If you have fixed to stand by 
your decision you must choose for 


your crutch some other wood than the 
laurel. For the heaven-born genius 
there is always room ; but it will save 
you from many troubles if you can 
manage to doubt that you are a genius 
until you have proved yourself one. 
My good friend Jack Massingbird 
(you like his novels, I know), who 
has _ for 


many years rejected my 
contributions with unswerving con- 
sistency, always assures me_ that 


Literature (by which he seems to mean 
everything but fiction) does not pay ; 
and certainly he gives the most prac- 
tical adherence to his own creed. He 
is right, I think, to this extent, that 
pure Literature does not pay, unless 
weighted with a name that is good in 
the market. No man nowadays will 
wake to find himself famous over 
whose head fame has not been bent 
like a tester over-night. Industrious 
friends may indeed puff an unknown 
writer into sudden notoriety; but 
those early monuments are not en- 
during. Take a typical instance: if 
the young Macaulay were to bounce 
“like a burnished fly in pride of May” 
upon the world to-morrow morning 
with his essay on Milton, he would 
not find his breakfast-table covered 
with invitations from all the best 
houses in London ; nor is it possible 
to conceive Mr. Spurgeon, let us say, 
lying on the floor to verify with 
dictionary and grammar the parallel 
between the author of the ‘* Divine 


Comedy ”’ and the author of “ Paradise 
Lost.” There are not perhaps many 
Macaulays writing just now ; but there 
are a great many writers who satisfy 
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the public taste quite as well as 
Macaulay would now, or in his day 
did. The reading public, as you so 
often hear, and as I have myself re- 
minded you, has enormously increased 
in these latter days: so has the electoral 
suffrage. I will not insult your in- 
telligence by pushing my parallel 
further. 

And now, I think that I have done. 
It is but little that I have done, but 
I told you that my service could be 
but negative. My observations have 
perhaps been somewhat vague; but 
you will remember that my know- 
ledge of your qualifications for the 
profession you wish to adopt is neces- 
sarily also somewhat vague. Let me 
trust that the bearings of these obser- 
vations may have at least something 
of the merit of Jack Bunsby’s. I 
shall conclude with two practical 
pieces of wisdom,—and they may go 
by this name, for they are not mine. 
This is one, written by Dr. Arnold to a 
lad at Oxford : “ Consider that a young 
man has no means of becoming inde- 
pendent of the society about him. If 
you wish to exercise influence hereafter, 
begin by distinguishing yourself in the 
regular way, not by seeming to prefer 
a separate way of your own.” The 
other isa reflection made by Macaulay, 
if my memory serves me, in his journal, 
on a proposed Guild of Literature and 
Art, or some similar association. ‘The 
less,” he wrote, “that we literary men 
see of each other, I think the better.” 
This may strike you as a hard saying ; 
but all, or nearly all literary men (and 
this applies to all artists) have two 
natures : they have the common heri- 
tage of human nature, and they have 
besides the particular nature of their 
class. Among them it has been my 
fortune to meet with some of the best 
specimens of the former I have ever 
known: the latter is very earthly and 
not seldom very devilish. And so, my 
boy, your affectionate uncle bids you 
good-by now, and good luck always. 

















To free a race, to found a nation— 
there is a work to be had in re- 
membrance among men, a thought 
to join the ages, telling of the gods 
and heroes of the past. Great are 
they who have accomplished this, 
strong in the will that commands 
obedience, full of the courage that 
knows no defeat, rich in the devotion 
that calls men to duty ; and happy is 
the people that finds such a leader, 
else it may sit for ever in the 
house of bondage. Such an one was 


Toussaint L’Ouverture, the Negro. 
He was a man of various fortunes 


and eventful life. More than forty 
years had he lived, a slave among 


slaves, before he was called to be 
the ruler of his people. Like David, 
the shepherd boy of Judah, who 


came forth to be her deliverer and 
her king, he felt the joy of victory 
and dominion: like Joan of Arc, the 
saviour and martyr of France, he 
tasted a bitterness worse than the 
bitterness of death. Deep sunk in 
degradation, he rose “to height of 
noblest temper,” such as theirs, and to 
his valour joined fortitude and wis- 
dom. He found his people in all the 
wilfulness of aimless anarchy: he left 
it so strong and united that all the 
power of Napoleon fought against it 
in vain. In this slave was found the 
one man fit to command in war, or to 
govern in peace: the one man free 
from the prejudice of race and the 
desire of revenge: just and merciful 
after ages of tyranny, incorruptible 
and generous after ages of abasement. 

Long before the days of Toussaint, 
Hayti or San Domingo, the Queen of 
the Antilles, was famous in history ; 
for there Columbus established his 
first settlement in America, and there 
was first enacted that shameful tragedy 
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which has been repeated wherever, to 
the ruin of a simpler race, the resources 
of civilisation have been at the com- 
mand of European rapacity. The 
colonists began to oppress the natives— 
simple children of idleness and mirth. 
The Indians took up arms—they were 
reduced to slavery, to till the ground 
and labour in the mines for the 
benefit of their oppressors. When 
they rebelled, their hardships were 
increased. At length, bowed down by 
war and famine and unwonted toil, it 
seemed as though they would soon die 
out ; and then there rose up to defend 
them that remarkable man who re- 
ceived the title of Protector of the 
Indians. The monk Las Casas was 
one of those over whom devotion to a 
particular cause has gained a complete 
mastery:—a specialist in philanthropy, 
and perhaps the most convincing in- 
stance of the dangers of specialism. To 
save the remnant of the Indians, he 
proposed the introduction of Negroes, 
men of a race more fitted to endure ; 
and thus he established the African 
slave trade. He did not succeed in 
preserving the natives: he was only 
successful in enslaving the Blacks. 
The Negroes were not the saviours of 
the Indians; but in the end they 
became their avengers. Hayti, the 
first to suffer from these evils, was the 
first to rise up against them, and the 
first to be free. 

3ut_ something else was needed to 
prepare the way for this high destiny. 
3y the Peace of Ryswick the western 
portion of the island was transferred 
to France, and thus was linked to the 
fortunes of the great progressive 
nation in which the modern revolution 
reached its stormy climax. ‘There the 
first systematic attack on slavery 
began, when Montesquieu traced it 
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to its origin, and Rousseau brought 
against it the eloquence that then had 
such power over men. Finally Diderot, 
launching his burning words from 
behind the mask of Raynal, cried 
aloud for a Spartacus to arise and lead 
his fellow-slaves to vengeance. Had 
Diderot but known it, that Spartacus 
was already born, a lad keeping his 
master’s sheep on the plantation of 
Breda, who will be ready, when his 
hour has come, to labour and to die 
for his people. 

Toussaint’s father, the son of a chief 
of the Aradas, had been taken pri- 
soner in a war with a neighbouring 
tribe, and disposed of to the slave- 
traders, by whom he was brought to 
Hayti, and sold to work on the plan- 
tation of the Comte de Noé at Breda. 
The manager of the estate soon saw 
that he was no ordinary slave ; for in 
their exile the Negroes strove to main- 
tain the customs of their native land, 
and in their common degradation to do 
honour to the son of their chief. Thus, 
distinguished by the respect of his 
fellows, Gaou Guinou was soon pro- 
moted to a place of trust, and given 
what was called the liberty of the sa- 
vannah—that is, he was allowed to go 
about as he pleased, and was assigned 
a piece of land for his maintenance. 
He married a slave of his own tribe, 
and had several children, the eldest of 
whom was destined to be the liberator 
of his race. Toussaint as a boy was 
weak in health, and yet by courage 
and force of character he excelled in 
all manly exercises. Like all the 
slaves of San Domingo, he was brought 
up in the Catholic faith, and the devo- 
tion kindled in his young heart lasted 
to the latest hour of his life. His 
godfather, Pierre Baptiste, who lived 
to see him ruler of the country, was 
much superior to the other Negroes in 
education, and by him Toussaint was 
taught all that he had to teach, but 
from his father he learnt much more— 
the history of his ancestors, fondly 
cherished in servitude, and the thought 
that he, too, in spite of that servitude, 
was born to be a leader of men. The 


manager of the plantation, M. Bayou 
de Libertat, was honourably known 
for his kindness to the slaves—“as 
happy as a negro at Breda” became a 
proverb. So far Toussaint was for- 
tunate, but not he alone. How many 
white men owed their lives to the 
happiness of those early days at 
Breda, the cruelties of Dessalines, of 
Christophe, of every other Negro 
leader bear witness. Toussaint went 
through the usual course of slave 
life. Asa boy he tended the sheep : 
when he grew older, he worked 
in the sugar plantations: then, his 
good conduct being recognised, he was 
promoted to be his master’s coachman, 
and eventually to have charge of the 
storehouses of sugar. In his leisure 
he loved reading, especially history 
and the lives of great captains, and he 
read, with what stirring of the heart 
we may imagine, the book of Raynal,! 
which was already passed in secret 
from hand to hand among the slaves. 
Meantime, his warm and hopeful youth 
was passing into middle age: he was 
married, and his children were growing 
up around him—a peaceful life, almost 
a happy one. Here with love and duty 
he could pass his days, and smile 
perhaps at his youthful dreams of 
freedom; but still there was the 
longing to be free. And at length 
were heard the first murmurings of 
the coming storm. 

At the outbreak of the French 
Revolution there were in the colony 
forty thousand white men, thirty thou- 
sand free mulattoes, and five hundred 
thousand slaves. The former were 
themselves divided. There were the 
wealthy planters living in luxury, 
often in luxurious vice, in the midst of 
their slaves : the public officials: the 
managers of the estates of the many 
absentees, doing their best to live as 
though they were themselves pro- 
prictors: the merchants and other 
Europeans engaged in trade; and 
beneath all a rabble of adventurers, 
the offscouring of the mother-country, 
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come forth to prey on her richest 
colony. Below these were the free 
mulattoes, often wealthy, but always 
inferior to the meanest white men, de- 
prived of all share in public life, and 
liable to forced labour. Custom for- 
bade a mulatto eating at the same 
table, or sitting in the same pew as a 
white man, even though it were his own 
father. And below these again, visited 
by the contempt of white man and mu- 
latto alike, were those by whose unre- 
quited labour the plains produced their 
wealth of sugar and coffee and indigo— 
the half-million of slaves. To a people 
thus divided came the news of the 
fall of the Bastille. In the beginning 
all was rejoicing, for few Frenchmen 
in that first hour of hope could recoil 
from the great destiny opening before 
their country. But besides this gene- 
ral feeling, each saw in the Revolution 
the satisfaction of his own claims 
ihe great planters, that the public 
offices of the colony should no longer be 
filled by needy courtiers or discarded 
politicians: the meaner white men 
that all of their own colour should now 
be equal: the mulattoes, that their 
grievous burdens should be removed. 
On one thing only were they all 
agreed —that the position of the 
Negroes should remain the same ; for 
them there could be no equality and 
no relief, slaves now and for ever. 

At length an event took place which 
completed the enmity between the 
white men and those of mixed blood, 
Vincent Ogé, a young mulatto, im- 
patient of the ambiguous decisions of 
the Constituant Assembly, tried to 
obtain justice for his fellows by force 
of arms. His rising, ill-planned and 
ill-supported, was easily suppressed, 
and he himself, after being tortured, 
was broken on the wheel; but the 
cruelty of the victors put an end toall 
hopes of an accommodation between 
the two parties. And then the storm 
burst. For long, indeed, the white 
men had talked about the possibility 
of such a rising, seeking thereby to 
frighten the mulattoes. They had 
even, to give colour to their warnings, 
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surprised some meetings of slaves near 
Cap Frangais, the capital of the 
Northern Province, and handed them 
over to the executioners; but when 


they saw, on that fearful night 
of August 22nd, 1791, the flames 


ascending to heaven from the rich 
plain around Cap, as though to con- 
sume with fire the iniquity of men 
—when plantation after plantation 
took up the fiery cross, till the con- 
flagration encompassed them about on 
every side save that of the sea—then 
the universal panic told how little 
they had expected the fulfilment of 
their predictions. In that first moment 
of enfranchisement and power, the 
Negroes had neither merey nor re- 
straint. Their disorder and intemper- 
ance gave the white men, still in 
possession of Cap Francais, a moment 
to rally in; and as a result ten thou- 
sand black men, dying by every kind 
of torture, were added to the two 
thousand white men massacred on the 
plantations. Then some of the slaves, 
leaving plunder and indulgence, began 
to organise bands under leaders of 
their own—Biassou, Jean Franeais, 
Jeannot—and formed a camp at Plea- 
saunce ; and there, more than a month 
after the outbreak of the revolt, they 
were joined by Toussaint. 

What, then, had he been doing 
during that month, the first month 
of freedom for the slave—he who had 
dreamed in the vigour of his youth 
that he might be the Spartacus of his 
countrymen? He was now no longer 
young, a man of middle age with scarce 
twelve years to live ; and yet his life had 
but begun. While life remains, the 
book of life is never closed : hope and 
heroism still have their part ; and 
through years of unnoticed labour the 
glow of youth may break and find the 
fulfilment of its utmost dreams. Tous- 
saint was forty-five years of age when 
the rising of the slaves began. What 
he had so long hoped for, had come to 
pass ; but week after week went by, 
and yet he made no sign. While all 
around was riot and excess, he was 
spending his first hours of liberty in 
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guarding the wife of him who had 
been his master. Soin the great Civil 
War of America, the slave-owners went 
forth to battle, leaving all they held 
dearest in the keeping of their slaves, 
a shining testimony to the love and 
loyalty of the Negroes; for, sur- 
rounded on all sides by the civili- 
sation of the West, they foresaw that 
when the contest was over, they would 
still have to dwell under the power of 
the white men, and wisely left the more 
advanced race to decide their fate, 
while they stood by and waited,—as 
their fathers had waited since the 
dawn of civilisation, leaving it to 
others to fight their way along the 
troubled road of progress. But in 
Hayti everything was different. Even 
had France been ready to abolish 
slavery, the France of the Revolution 
was fully occupied at home. The 
black men could expect no freedom save 
what they won for themselves, and 
their overwhelming numbers 
them good hope of victory. Toussaint 
recognised’ this; and, as soon as his 
mistress was placed in safety beyond 
the sea, he repaired to the Negro camp. 
There he found everything still in 
confusion, no capacity among the 
leaders, no discipline among the men. 
No one could be found to tend the 
sick and wounded, and this duty Tous 
saint, who had gained a knowledge of 
simples from his African father, took 
upon himself. At length the Negroes, 
with his warm approval, determined 
to seek the protection of Spain, and 
then he became a soldier. 

In the eastern portion of the island, 
which still remained in possession of 
the Spaniards, the soil was much 
poorer, and the rearing of cattle took 
the place of the cultivation of sugar 
and coffee. There were fewer slaves, 
and little fear of an insurrection. 
Consequently the Spanish authori- 
ties were not afraid to welcome the 
insurgents, trusting to find them 
useful in the event of a war with 


gave 


France, which, as the Revolution un- 
folded itself, became more and more 
imminent, 
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Toussaint had anticipated, the Negroes 
rapidly improved in discipline. He 
himself soon showed his talents for 
war. He was at first aide-de-camp 
to Biassou, but was entrusted with a 
separate command after the death of 
Lewis the Sixteenth. Instead of wast- 
ing his resources in idle sallies, he at 
once struck into the heart of the ene- 
my’s country, and forming a line from 
east to west, protected by palisades, 
he cut off the Northern Province from 
the South, and thus completed the 
disorganisation of the French. It was 
at this time, when he burst into the 
country, making an opening for him- 
self everywhere, that he received the 
name of L’Ouverture. Meanwhile the 
English landed in the South, taking 
most of the fortified towns, and were 
only held in check by the bravery of 
a mulatto, named Rigaud, who was 
destined hereafter to play a part in 
the life of Toussaint. And now, when 
everything seemed lost, the Conven- 
tion, by an act of justice too long 
delayed, saved their richest colony, 
and blasted the triumph of their 
enemies. General Laveaux, who com- 
manded the French troops, was ready 
to abandon the country in despair, 
and the Republican commissioners 
were on the point of embarking for 
Europe to give an account of their 
conduct, when they received the de- 
cree of the Convention proclaiming 
the liberty of the Negroes; and the 
hopes of Spain and of England fell 
before those words of brotherhood, 
as the walls of Jericho fell before the 
trumpets of Israel. 

Dread is the moment when all that 
has been held most sacred has to be 
cast out, and that which has been 
thought the abomination of desolation 
to be taken into the inmost sanctuary 
of the heart ; when, generation after 
generation, each follows in the ways 
of his fathers, until at last the time 
of revolution comes, and many have 
to take the road to Damascus by 
which they will never return un- 
changed. So it was with Toussaint. 
When in his youth his spirit chafed 
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at servitude, there seemed but two 
links binding him to freedom: the 
one, the remembrance of the kingly 
state of his ancestors; and the other, 
the Catholic Church, joining him in 
religious communion with the life of 
the West, and that not as a bonds- 
man, but as one before the throne of 
God the equal of the greatest kings. 
And as he grew older, and the day 
still tarried, reverence and obedience, 
the dearest virtues of the slave, be- 
came by long practice more and more 
precious. In a mind so _ prepared, 
what but horror could be inspired by 
the Revolution? And these senti- 
ments were shared by a large number 
of the best of the rebels. The 
Spaniards, profuse in titles and hon- 
ours to those who cared for such 
things, were not slow to take ad- 
vantage of these nobler feelings. 
Lewis represented as having 
suffered because he wished the free- 
dom of the Negroes ; and by a strange 
irony the revolted slaves went out to 
battle under a flag bearing on the 
one side, Véve /e roi, and on the other, 
Ancien régime. And then, like a flash 
of lightning sent from heaven to illu- 
mine the earth, came the decree of 
the Convention. These, then, were 
the traitors and infidels, these who 
alone among those that sat in high 
places, had recognised their brother- 
hood with the slaves. To Toussaint 
that decree of emancipation cried with 
a voice that would not be gainsaid, 
bidding him throw in his lot with the 
French Republic. A short time, filled 
with such struggles as in hours of 
crisis rend the prophets of mankind, 
and L’Ouverture with his troops, who 
were devoted to his service, was fight- 
ing in the ranks of the French. 

From this time, the summer of 
1794, the history of Hayti is that 
of L’Ouverture. General Laveaux left 
him the chief direction of the war, and 
he soon recovered all the territory of 
which the Spaniards had taken posses- 
sion. But the distrust with which 
the French officials were regarded was 
a fatal hindrance to the restoration 
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of order. L’Ouverture was already 
the most powerful man in the colony, 
enthusiastically loved by his own 
countrymen, and respected even by the 
white men. To put an end tothe existing 
anarchy, he determined to obtain con- 
trol of the administration, and to that 
end procured the election of Laveaux 
and of Sonthonax, the commissioner 
of the home government, as the repre- 
sentatives of the island in the two 
councils, under the constitution of the 
year III. They accordingly set out 
for Europe in 1797, leaving L’Ouver- 
ture supreme in the colony. Nearly 
a year afterwards, a new governor, 
Hédouville, was sent out; but he was 
driven on board ship by a revolt of 
the Negroes, before L’Ouverture, who 
some years earlier had saved Laveaux 
from a similar fate at the hands of 
the mulattoes, could, or perhaps would, 
come to his assistance. ‘Thenceforth, 
until the beginning of 1802, L’Ouver- 
ture’s authority was undisputed from 
without, and it is only necessary to 
consider the use that he made of it. 

It so happens that Hayti was visited 
about this time by an English officer, 
Captain Mareus Rainsford, who was 
driven into Port-au-Prince by stress of 
weather, while on his way to Jamaica. 
During the time he remained in the 
capital, he passed as an American, but 
on being again driven ashore at another 
place, he was charged with being an 
English spy, and condemned to death. 
From this fate he was saved by 
L’Ouverture, for whom he ever after 
retained a deep admiration, and whose 
memory he exerted himself to defend. 
At Port-au-Prince he was amazed at 
the republican simplicity with which 
the Dictator lived, while yet regarded 
with universal veneration. Rainsford 
dined at the public table of his inn, a 
little drummer-boy beside him, and 
the all-powerful L’Ouverture a few 
seats off ; and after dinner the general 
played in the public billiard-room. But 
the next morning, the English officer 
was even more surprised at the extra- 
ordinary discipline of the army, com- 
posed as it was of a race so little used 
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to an ordered military life. In fact, 
when Toussaint first joined the French, 
his army contained the only germ of 
order in the colony, and so became the 
centre around which he carried on his 
re-organisation. Feeling the need of 
obedience, and its ditliculty to a newly- 
emancipated race, le gave each officer 
the absolute power of life and death 
over all those of inferior grade, a 
slavery that was necessary for the 
freedom of Hayti. He himself in- 
spired such awe that, when at the 
head of his army, his fiercest generals, 
even Dessalines, scarcely ventured to 
look him in the face. 

Closely allied with the army was his 
organisation of industry, which has 
been his enemies’ favourite ground of 
attack. How to deal with slaves just 
emancipated, has always been a diffi- 
cult task ; but assuredly Hayti, beset 
by foes within and without, was no 
place for “ Willyforce niggers” and 
universal idleness. When L’Ouverture 
first took the direction of affairs, he 
found the plantations deserted, the 
emancipated thronging the towns, and 
the liberty of his race perishing ignobly 
in slothfulness and vice. He deter- 
mined to put a stop to this at any 
cost, and he did so by ordering those 
who had been slaves to work on the 
plantations. And as in most cases the 
old proprietors had fled, he appointed 
public overseers from among those who 
had done good service in the army, to 
see that the order was carried out. 
So when the domestic slavery of the 
old world fell, the workers had still 
to serve a long apprenticeship to 
freedom ; and having as slaves received 
the gift of labour, they had as serfs 
to gain the habit of self-command. 
The serf is free in his domestic life, 
bond in his public life, a master in his 
family, and working in part for his 
own advantage, but without being 
able to choose either the place or the 
work. Thus has Western civilisation 
peogressed from slavery, through serf- 
dom, to freedom. So L’Ouverture, 
knowing nothing of the evolution of 
society, but with the clear sight of 
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the practical statesman, saw that his 
countrymen must serve their appren- 


ticeship to freedom. How much of 
weary wandering the human race 


might have been saved, if its states- 
men had been always so ready to 
anticipate its natural course! Viewed 
in the light of history, this, which has 
been called the re-establishment of 
slavery, was really the normal transi- 
tion from slavery to freedom, at once 
the salvation of Hayti and the crown- 
ing testimony to the statesmanship of 
its great Dictator. 

Before the English surrendered their 
last fortress, General Maitland, their 
commander, offered ‘Toussaint the 
crown of Hayti. Himself in posses- 
sion of the island, and the English 
masters of the sea, France would have 
been powerless to touch him ; but he 
shrunk from an alliance with the slave- 
holders of Jamaica, and, refusing the 
offer, he determined to remain faithful 
to the great Republic which had decreed 
the emancipation of the slave. But 
after the expulsion of the invaders, 
there remained one enemy still in the 
field. 

The mulatto Rigaud remained faith- 
ful to France in the darkest hours of 
danger. He fought bravely against 
the English without coming in contact 
with Toussaint, who was operating 
from the other side ; and now that the 
war was over, he found himself in pos- 
session of the Province of the South, 
which forms a long peninsula. But, 
like all the mulattoes, born to bind 
together the two races, and living to 
separate them, “ hating their fathers 
and despising their mothers,” Rigaud 
was full of the prejudices of colour. 
He refused to acknowledge the autho- 
rity of L’Ouverture, and claimed that 
the Southern Province should be recog- 
nised as a separate government. Now, 
even had L’Ouverture been willing to 
leave the Negroes of the South to the 
tender mercies of Rigaud, the con- 
tinuance of the war between France 
and England would have made such 
a separation dangerous in the extreme. 
He therefore sent Dessalines against 
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the mulatto general, and after a con- 
test marked by unusual ferocity on 


both sides, Rigaud was forced to 
submit. Then L’Ouverture made his 


triumphal entry into Cayes, the chief 
town of the province, and the people 
assembled in the church, the mulatto 
leaders awaiting their doom, Amidst 
the hush of expectation the Dictator 
ascended the pulpit, and in words of 
brotherhood and mercy proclaimed to 
his astonished listeners a universal 
pardon. Rigaud at once embarked for 
France, and the island was at peace. 
In the next year L’Ouverture took 
possession of the Spanish part of 
Hayti, ceded to France by the Treaty 
of Bale, but not delivered up until this 
time. He was now master of the 
whole country, but his position in re- 
lation to the home government became 
more and more precarious. In France 
was collected a long succession of his 
enemies, from the planters who had fled 
on the first rising of the Negroes, to 
Rigaud and the leaders of the last 
mulatto rebellion; and they had the 
powerful support of Josephine, the 
First Consul’s wife, who had brought 
with her from her native Martinique 
a strong sympathy with the creoles, and 
a strong antipathy to the black men. 
Moreover, there were many signs that 
the war between England and France 
would soon be at an end, and the seas 
once more open to the French. He 
thought it time that the mother- 
country, though only such by a 
forcible adoption, should recognise as 
governor for life him who alone had 
successfully defended and governed 
Hayti. He therefore transmitted to 
France a new constitution for the 
colony. In this, the first article de- 
clared that slavery should never exist 
in the island; then followed others 
providing for the equality of all races 
before the law, the freedom of trade, 
the prohibition of divorce, and the 
exclusive protection of the Catholic 
religion, than which none other was 
to be professed ; and finally, the nomi- 
nation of Toussaint as governor for 
life, with power to name his successor, 
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who was, however, only to hold office 
for five years, the right of appointment 
then passing to the home government. 
A few words must be said on each of 
the two last clauses. 

In those early civilisations that laid 
the foundations of social order, there 
was no separation of the spiritual and 
temporal powers. The priesthood was 
over all, controlling all, consecrating 
all; and the king, if he were not a 
priest himself, was no more than an 
instrument reigning by the consecra- 
tion of the theocracy. Under such a 
government there was no place for 
freedom of thought ; and no distinction 
arose between the force of law and 
the force of public opinion, for that 
distinction is of much later growth. 
Now, as in his organisation of in- 
dustry, so in his relations with the 
Catholic Church, Toussaint must be 
judged in reference to those earlier 
states of society which were so analo- 
gous to that of the people of Hayti. 
For though himself at the level of the 
best civilisation of the West, he never 
thought that contact with European 
slave-drivers was sufficient to raise the 
black man at a bound to that high emi- 
nence; and to aid the long upward 
struggle that he foresaw for his race, 
the beloved Church of his youth, the 
institution least tainted by slavery, 
seemed the fittest instrument. For 
this it was necessary that the Church 
should be in the highest position of 
authority. In his eyes it was no ques- 
tion of the assent of the individual 
conscience, but of the binding together 
of the whole race, and its transfusion 
with the civilisation of the Catholic 
West. And of this new theocracy he 
was ready to be both prophet and 
ruler, even as Melchisedec priest and 
king of Salem. His proclamations, his 
discourse in the church at Cayes, his 
addresses to his soldiers, are theocratic 
sermons, with an army of thirty thou- 
sand men and the devotion of a nation 
behind them. They abound in exhor- 
tations to temperance, industry, obedi- 
ence ; and that to which they exhort, 
they enforce with all the power of a 
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military despot. The proclamations 
of L’Ouverture breathe all the spirit of 
the theocracy. 

But if he cared little for freedom of 
thought, still less did he care for the 
modern democracy. What should he 
know of vote by ballot and universal 
suffrage, who had stepped from slavery 
to all the power of a victorious general ¢ 
His fitness to rule rested on no popular 
choice, though his people would have 
chosen him gladly ; but on the deeds 
he had done in the sight of men,—he 
who had saved his country from in- 
vasion and anarchy, who from the 
chaotic license, born of the wrongs 
and woes of slavery, was building up 
a settled and enduring freedom. And 
who so fit to choose his successor as 
he who knew the work and had spent 
his strength in doing it? L’Ouverture 
did not venture to make this article of 
permanent effect; but he doubtless 
hoped that those who came after him, 
would do so, should they fall on hap- 
pier times. It was this method of 
succession, named by Comte sociocratic 


heredity, that gave the Roman Empire 
its splendid series of the five good 
emperors when, for the only time in 


human history, as Gibbon has 
said, the happiness of the governed 
was during eighty years the supreme 
consideration of their rulers. And, 
further, it was adopted by Bolivar, 
the liberator of Peru, in circumstances 
very similar to those of Hayti, though 
in this case with a mixture of the 
democratic element as regarded legis- 
lation ; and this has been called by 
Carlyle, “the reasonablest democratic 
constitution you could well construct.” 

But Toussaint was already too late. 
Before the draft of the new constitu- 
tion reached France, the Peace of 
Amiens had been signed, and Buona- 
parte had leisure for the destruction 
of Hayti. A decree was promulgated 
placing the colonies in the same state 
as they were in before the revolution, 
and re-establishing the slave trade ; 
and though a later decree excepted the 
Negroes of San Domingo and Guada- 
loupe from slavery, Toussaint foresaw 
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that they would have again to fight for 
their freedom. The great expedition 
to Hayti soon followed the decrees, al- 
though its Dictator had maintained 
unbroken his allegiance to France. 
As he saw from Cap Samana the great 
fleet and the transports filled with 
the veterans of Hohenlinden, he turned 
to his officers, saying, “We must 
perish: all France is coming to San 
Domingo, to take vengeance on and 
to enslave us.” To this over- 
whelming force prudence counselled 
him to yield. Nor did he forget that 
France was the first among the na- 
tions to recognise the freedom of the 
slave; and though Condorcet and 
Danton, Carnot and Hoche, had given 
place to Buonaparte, France still bore 
the name of Republic. He therefore 
hastened towards Cap Frangais, for 
which the fleet was making, as he 
feared that Christophe, whom he had 
left in command, would refuse to 
admit the French without his orders. 
His way, as he pressed on through the 
night, led over the wide plain in which 
stood the plantation where he was 
born and grew to manhood; where 
but ten years before he was living the 
life of a slave; where, if the war 
broke out and so gave fitting occasion, 
his fellows might return to bondage. 
Perhaps, as he rode on in silence, he 
thought of that August night when 
the plain shone with the fires that 
told of the advent of liberty. And 
then, as he journeyed, there burst 
once more over the plain the light of 
a great conflagration. The war he 
was hastening to prevent had begun, 
and Cap Francais was in flames. 

As some of the Negroes were already 
compromised, Toussaint thought him- 
self bound to join in the contest. His 
two sons, Placide' and Isaac, whom 
he had sent to France as hostages, and 
who returned with the expedition, 
were allowed to visit him, in the hope 
that he might be induced to abandon 


1 Placide was only his adopted son, the 
child of Madame L’Ouverture by a mulatto, 
before her marriage with Toussaint, according 
to the manners of the days of slavery. 
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the cause of his comrades. Once be- 
fore he had been tried thus, when his 
nephew Moyse had risen against him, 
thinking him too friendly to the white 
men. Then he had not hesitated to 
insure the equality of all at the price 
of his kinsman’s blood; and now he 
sent his children back with Roman 
firmness, and sternly turned to the 
duties that lay before him. The war 
did not last long. The vacillation of 
Toussaint at the beginning—so unlike 
his usual decision—daunted the hearts 
of his soldiers, while many defections 
were brought about by the insinuating 
proclamations of the French, whose 
promises we now know to have been 
very different from their intentions. 
Toussaint was obliged to sue for peace : 
he was granted easy terms, and allowed 
to retire to a house in the country. 
A few weeks after, he was invited to 
meet one of the French generals to 
discuss the affairs of the island, and 
was treacherously seized, gagged, and 
taken on board a ship, which immedi- 
ately set sail for Europe. He never 
saw Hayti again. The life he had 
begun as a slave, he was destined to 
end as a prisoner. 

His fate was hidden from the world. 
The love, the hope, the gratitude of 
his country sought tidings of him in 
vain. Wordsworth, looking forth from 
his quiet dales on the storms of the 
great world without, gave those doubts 
a voice that will be heard for ever. 
And before he died, the powers 
that worked for him laid in the dust 
the proud troops of France. The sea- 
sons did their work, and earth, air, and 
skies proclaimed that the Negro alone 
should live and rule in Hayti. Other 
leaders arose to destroy the invaders 
whom the fever spared — other leaders 
and less merciful ones ; for the French 
found the little finger of Dessalines 
thicker than the loins of Toussaint 
L’Ouverture. 

High in the mountains of the Jura 
stands the old fortress of Joux. 
There, a close prisoner hidden from 
the sight of men, ina cell dark and 
cold, this child of the Tropics lived for 


eighteen months, and there he died. 
There his sleepless vigilance was laid 
asleep for ever, and his unresting 
energy was at rest. Toussaint 
perished, but his country was 
free. Six months after his death 
the wreck of the French army em- 
barked for Europe, and France aban- 
doned Hayti for ever. ‘So solid were 
the foundations he had given his 
work, that on the day when a cri- 
minal policy attempted to destroy it, 
the edifice was found to be already 
indestructible, and to withstand all 
assaults.” ? 

And what of Hayti? Much has 
been changed since the days of Tous- 
saint. Those who once ruled are 
gone: nowhite man can enjoy the rights 
of citizenship, nor be the possessor of 
land. The sugar plantations, too, are 
gone: sugar is no longer stored up at 
Breda, no longer grown in the great 
plain around. Coffee and cotton and 
indigo there are ; but the cultivation of 
the sugar-cane is too strongly asso- 
ciated with the sufferings of the days 
of slavery. The Catholic Church, 
although it still exists in the island, 
no longer rules the conscience and 
directs the life of the people, no longer 
joins the Haytians to the traditions 
of the West. Many have returned to 
the primeval Fetichism of their Afri- 
can forefathers: a religion of blood 
and cruelty among the descendants of 


1* Toussaint L’Ouverture,” by Pierre Lafitte; 
a work to which I am much indebted. Pam- 
phile de Lacroix has related the course of 
events in Hayti, while lives of Toussaint have 
been written by his adopted son, Placide ; by 
S. Rémy, a Haytian, who under the pre- 
tensions of the homme noir hides all the 
bitterness of the mulatto; and by Gragnon 
Lacoste. In addition to Rainsford’s work, 
there is an English life by a Unitarian minis- 
ter named Beard, a very weak performance. 
Toussaint has been made the subject of a 
noble sonnet by Wordsworth, of a tragedy 
by Lamartine, and of a romance, ‘‘ The 
Hour and the Man,” by Harriet Martineau ; 
and he has been placed by Auguste Comte in 
the new calendar of great men, in the week 
devoted to the patriot liberators of modern 
times, with Hampden, Cromwell, and Sidney, 
with Washington and Bolivar. 
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the fierce Mondongues, a pious wor- 
ship of beneficent nature among the 
Aradas. In their native land the 
Negroes worshipped the great serpent 
that was harmless to man, thinking in 
the true spirit of Fetichism that, as it 
alone of its kind was not hurtful, it 
must be filled with love of the human 
race. And when they again found 
such a serpent in the land of their 
exile, they secretly revived under 
other skies the religion of their ances- 
tors and their home. The old jealousy 
between the mulattoes and _ the 
black men remains; and the island 
has long been disturbed by two 
parties, one of which, ¢ ynposed 
chiefly of the latter, seeks to main- 
tain a strong central government 
carrying on the traditions of Dessa- 
lines and L’Ouverture, while the other, 
in which the mulattoes take the lead, 
clamours for a democracy with all the 
latest improvements. Yet, in spite of 
these troubles, the trade of the country 
doubled in the fifty years before 1873, 
and there exists a diffused prosperity 
which allows the whole people to live 
in comfort, and puts to shame the 
great nations of the world. Even 
casual observers notice the superiority 
of the Negroes to those of Jamaica, 
whose insolence is a byword in Hayti. 
There the hopes of the other islands 
are centred ; and if any of the other 





natives of the West Indies show an 
energy or ability above their fellows, 
they betake themselves to the Negro 
republic on the first chance. The 
Indians have passed away, and their 
oppressors have followed them; yet 
the Negroes love to remember that they 
hold the inheritance of those whom 
they avenged. By the constitution of 
Hayti the right of citizenship, denied 
to the white men, is open to all in whose 
veins flows the blood of Negro or 
Indian, ‘Thus they look back across 
the centuries, but before all they 
honour the heroes of the war of Inde- 
pendence. Nevertheless, they give 
the first place to Dessalines, who led 
the final triumph, rather than to 
L’Ouverture, who bore the burden and 
heat of the day ; for Dessalines most 
fitly represents the hatred of the 
white men left by the memories of the 
long struggle,—a hatred that the 
European Powers in their intercourse 
with Hayti would do well to take into 
account, and so be merciful in their 
strength. But when the dream of the 
philosopher becomes the reality of the 
statesman, and all the Antilles are 
given up to the only race fitted to 
dwell in them, then, when the hatred 
of colour has been laid asleep for ever, 
L’Ouverture will be remembered as the 
first and greatest of the liberators of 
his people. 


S. H. Swryny. 
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